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Fifth Avenue & 37th Street, New York 


Holiday Announcement 


Messrs. Tiffany & Co.'s holiday preparations 
have been completed. The various depart- 


ments are rich with new designs in jewelry of 


every description, silverware and selections of 
this season’s choicest artistic objects from the 
art centres abroad 


Patrons are urged to place their Christmas 


orders at once, while the stock is fresh and 
contains many individual pieces that will not 
be duplicated 


Out-of-Town Service 


Upon advice as to requirements and limit of price 
Tiffany & Co. will send photographs, cuts, or 
careful descriptions of what their stock affords 


Goods Sent on Approval 
to any part of the United States, to persons 
known to the house or.who will make 
themselves known by reference from = any 
National Bank or responsible business house 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. They do 


not employ agents or sell their wares through 
other dealers 


Fifth Avenue New York 
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Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 


Christmas 
Catalogue 


The 1907 Tiffany Blue 
Book or annual Christ- 
mas Catalogue, will be 
ready October 20th 

As heretofore the Blue 
Book contains no 
illustrations 


There are about 600 
pages filled with con- 
cise. descriptions and 
prices of jewelry, 
silverware, watches, 
clocks, bronzes, 
pottery, glass and 
other artistic merchan- 
dise 


An alphabetical side 
index gives quick ac- 
cess to the information 





To all persons at a 
distance from trade 
centres this Blue Book 
is a great convenience, 
as it conveys suggest- 
ions and gives prices 
of articles suitable for 
gifts 

Tiffany & Co. always 
welcome a comparison 
of prices, and the free- 
dom with which the 
minimum and maxi- 
mum prices are quoted 
throughout this little 
catalogue is an evi- 
dence that the house 
as cordially invites a 
comparison of prices 
up on Fifth Avenue as 
it always did in its old 
home on Union Square 
Upon application, a 
copy of the book will 
be sent to intending 
purchasers without 
charge by addressing 
Tiffany & Co., Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty- 
seventh Street—Press 
Reviews 
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THE SPEECH OF AMERICAN WOMEN 


BY HENKY JAMES 


PART I 








SEEM to recognize it as one of 
the commonplaces of journalism, 
certainly of American journal- _ 
ism, that the American woman 4 
more and more presents herself } 
as a great success in the world; A 
and it is evident enough that for’a long time 
she has been abundantly assured of this. She 
has had at her service an unequalled system of 
publicity—that of the journalism in question, 
taking the term in its largest sense—and not to 
have been quite at its mercy she must much have 
veiled her face and stopped her ears. The great 
agency of her fame has not always treated, and 
still does not inveterately treat, her with high 
consideration in particular cases—it may be 
noted, in truth, over the land, as often. taking 
strange liberties with her; but it at least 
trumpets, in its brazen voice, from sea to sea, 
every motion she makes, every step she takes, 
every dress she wears, every friend she visits or 
receives, the color of her hair, the number of 
her gloves, the names of her lap-dogs, the parties 
to her flirtations and- matrimonial engagements; 
and so on from the cradle to the grave. This 
tribute is rendered in virtue of her high im- 
portance—in other words of the intensity and 
immensity of her presence, regarded everywhere 
as so promptly ‘effective and triumphant. The 
publicity it is that attests her success, for what 
is success, at this time of day and in the con- 
ditions I refer to, but to be as public as possible ? 
It is the most universal state, then, of the Ameri- 
can woman, who enjoys it with fewer restrictions, 
fewer discriminations as from Mrs. Brown to 
Mrs. Smith, let alone from maiden to maiden, in 
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either clan, than her sisters elsewhere under 
the sun; and it has ended as with a practical 
invitation to us to swell the appreciative 
chorus. Good-naturedly, irreflectively, the 
vague observer is prone, no doubt, to do so; 
the last thing he thinks of, that is, is to 
challenge so seemingly overwhelming a con- 
sensus. It is borne in upon him that if man- 
kind at large has become acutely conscious of 
the creature, there must be something “ be- 
hind” such a fact; the creature must some- 
how explain her remarkable fortune. 

She does, certainly, in a great measure ex- 
plain it, though it is not less to be noted that 
the fortune appears as yet to have been sub- 
jected to no yery searching analysis. When 
it is a question, in other words, of what the 
success of our so predominant type consists 
of, we encounter, I think, a certain looseness 
of answer, mitigated by some glittering men- 
tion of the ladies who have married European 
nobles and diplomatists. The looseness, how- 
ever, is for many reasons inevitable, and, 
beyond contradiction, the general postulate 
does represent a reality. Only the reality, 
I think, is a much more interesting matter 
than any pretended record of the exercise of 
charms and the carrying off of prizes. Of the 
conditions in which these numerous exploits 
have been performed there would be much to 
say—including the fact that they are not so 
numerous as not to have been, in a hundred 
quarters, made the very most of. But grant 
them all, and everything they are supposed 
to represent, the reality I speak of is still 
the key to the true sense of the case. The 
more we look at American life the more we 
see that any social aspect takes its main sense 
from its democratic connections. The star 
of the most organized and most active of 
Democracies that ever was shines upon it; 
that is the light in which we read it clearest. 
It is therefore what her social climate and 
air have done, and have failed to do, for the 
American woman that tells us most about 
her, and we really approach her nearest in 
studying her full-blown ubiquity as that of 
the most confidently “ grown” and most free- 
ly encouraged plant in our democratic gar- 
den. The conditions of American life in gen- 
eral, and our great scheme of social equality 
in particular, have done many things for her, 
and left many others undone; but they have 
above all secured her this primary benefit that 
she is the woman in the world who is least 
“afraid.” There is no doubt that, as a 





foundation, this has been an excellent thing 
for her; it has had at any rate more to do with 
her “success” than all the rest of her at- 
tributes together. 

There have been fewer things about her 
for her to fear than about her sisters languish- 
ing under other laws; and this partly be- 
cause there have been fewer things of any 
sort—because she has grown up in an emptier, 
a less settled and crowded world. Her sur- 
rounding medium has not pressed upon her, 
as it is of the nature of the different parts 
of old and dense civilizations to press—and to 
press especially where weakness and sensi- 
bility prevail. She was not, from the first, 
to be put on her guard, as feeling herself too 
often and too possibly an object of prey and 
of patronage; conscious, from the cradle, of 
being, in her family circle and on her social 
ground, as “good” as any one, as good as 
the best, doubts, anxieties, terrors, were far 
from her thought, which provided her as 
little, even in its wildest flights, with any 
generic terms for comparison, any vision of 
“superior” classes, persons, or things. One 
of the forms of fear is diffidence, not to say 
respect; and in what presence was a being 
of a consciousness so restricted not to feel at 
her ease? The product of an order in which 
no presence was really so taken for granted 
as her own, her view of relations was thereby 
inordinately simplified. All this was to be, 
as I say, of happy effect for herself, no doubt, 
and even for those dealing with her, so long 
as the general case for her remained that of 
her immediate habitat, her native conditions. 
She was for a long time indeed to know none 
others, and her type, in so favoring an air, 
under this large simplicity of state, was 
gradually, but quite definitely, to establish 
itself. It was to do more than this; it was 
to reveal itself, with the inevitable growth of 
opportunity, the spread of intercourse over 
the world, to communities that, in different 
conditions, had evolved quite other types, and 
was to take these communities altogether by 
surprise. It was to affect them as a new 
thing under the sun, a remarkable variety of 
a species of which they had supposed them- 
selves to have exhausted the forms. They 


had known, they had produced women of 
many kinds, but they had produced nothing 
that resembled the American. 

It all came back, absolutely to her one 
great sign; it was by that they knew her, and 
it was by that she made her way. 


She wasn’t 
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afraid; they couldn’t at first get over it— 
this was to take them a long time. They 
have not wholly got over it yet, even—though 
a beginning clearly has been made; and the 
reason is partly, no doubt, in the great num- 
ber of relations, all absolutely new to her and 
all serenely faced on the spot, as to which, 
time after time, they were to see her courage 
tested. It was to show itself moreover not 
as a grim and gloomy, but, very considerably, 
as a light and lively courage, and was to 
represent, to observation, an extraordinary 
sum of exemptions. These exemptions were 
to eall attention, on the other hand, we may 
take it, to all those attitudes of fear that had 
been immemorially considered, in “ Europe,” 
to grace the feminine character; so that their 
influence might practically have been, on 
foreign ground, toward a complete revision 
of it. It is not too much to say that the 
revision has to a certain extent taken place; 
it is not for nothing, at least, that the daugh- 
ters of other climes have become acquainted 
with the American idiosyncrasy. It is not 
for nothing that they have been allowed to 
see what it is to go in fear neither as matrons 
nor as maidens, neither as sweethearts nor as 
wives, neither as mothers nor as daughters 
nor as sisters, neither as members of society, 
nor as “leaders” of it, nor as free and in- 
dependent conversers in it. The bearings of 
this impression upon the sex elsewhere is 
not, however, what concerns us; but only the 
fact of the prompt and prolonged flush of 
recognition by the world at large of a creature 
on whose head so many immunities had ac- 
cumulated. It concerns us searcely more to 
go into the history of these immunities and 
inquire how they have come so to gather and 
cluster—though that investigation too, at our 
leisure, would, I feel, much beckon me on. 
It is not important even to trace the process 
by which the early amazements I glance at 
have rather noticeably passed into the phase 
of reaction. Much more pertinent than any 
question of what it has meant in strange 
countries that our women should be as they 
are, is the question of what it has meant, 
here at home, for themselves and for their 
companions. 

It has not meant, to begin with, at all the 
same thing. The advantage of their daunt- 
less confidence is inevitably less striking in 
a world in which dangers have continued, on 
the whole, not to assault them. There are em- 
barrassments to which we really seem never 
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to see them exposed, so that their serenity 
affects us as, at the least, quite proportionate 
to any need. No one dreams of unduly or ir- 
relevantly making love to them, of challeng- 
ing, snubbing, bullying them; no one ever 
summons them for an account of themselves 
in the light of their remarkable position; 
neither does any one desire, on any ground, 
too upliftedly to consider them. They have, 
thanks to our particular social order, neither 
stages, probations, nor any form of discipline 
to pass through; they have none of the hier- 
archical complications of the older societies 
to reckon with. They constitute, as a result 
of all this, a product easily, freely, and inex- 
pensively grown; and one speaks of them with 
small fairness, I hasten to affirm, without 
granting that, for such a product, they are, 
on a wide view and taking one with another, 
remarkable enough. It would perhaps even 
be possible to argue that, so considered, they 
testify more directly and vividly to the suc- 
cess of our civilization than any other mass 
of evidence we have to show. In what other 
world would the fact that so little trouble is 
taken about them—that is about some of 
them at the cost of others—leave them, all 
together, roughly speaking, so presentable? 
The “presentability ” of the most pleasing 
specimens of the sex in more mature societies 
is expensively arrived at, we must assuredly 
always remember; arrived at by a sufficiently 
ruthless process of selection: it is at the cost 
of certain others, at the best, of certain ob- 
scured, hindered, sacrificed growths, that the 
happiest examples of any rich human efflores- 
cence have hitherto managed to bask in the 
light. It comes back to that old observation 
in respect to the “ European” social order 
bequeathed even to our modern view by 
antecedent conditions, that almost the main 
clue in the great complexity is the number of 
common figures and common lives required 
always and everywhere to fertilize the ground 
for the single type of the gentleman. This 
truth has been as unmistakable for the type 
of the lady, and it is what we refer to when 
we speak, as I just now spoke, of “ trouble,” 
in any such interest, taken or not taken. The 
fertilization of the social ground represents 
the sum of that penalty for those who bear 
it; and the case is therefore simpler when, far 
and wide, over the scene, there has (save in 
one quarter, of which I shall presently speak) 
been no penalty to be paid. The soil has 
undergone, for the plant of the fine individual] 
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life, none of the preparation of the grinding, 
the trampling, the packing into it of other 
lives, lives resigned to a mere subsidiary and 
contributive function. 

The world about the American woman has 
not asked of her anything of that sort—that 
she shall have definite conceptions of duty, 
activity, influence; of a possible grace, of a 
possible sweetness, a possible power to soothe, 
to please, and above all to exemplify. It has 
simply, in its ignorance, its inexperience, its 
fatal good-nature, which has let so many 
precious opportunities, socially speaking, slip, 
taken her for granted as a free, inspired, su- 
preme thing, nobly exempt, as I began by 
saying, from any sort of fear. What is be- 
ing complete but a fear of the consequences 
of not being so? What is sacrificing to grace 
and charm, to the idea of a tone and of man- 
ners, but a fear of the penalty for indif- 
ference and neglect? Who, on the practically 
so perfect mistress of the situation (of ours,) 
is to impose such a penalty? and who, even, 
for that matter, is to be gratified by observ- 
ances as regards which a measure, a social 
register, exists only in conditions quite other 
than ours? There are violations which, from 
the moment she is taken as civilized, as educa- 
ted, as capable of a social part, the “ Euro- 
pean” woman is made to pay for; and first 
among these, it may be said, is that of the 
unwritten law that a lady shall speak as a 
lady. She may talk as she likes—and in 
proportion as society is “ good” it grants her 
on that point more and more license; but her 
speech must be to the liking of those whose 
ear has been cultivated and has thus become 
sensitive. She affronts this sensibility at her 
peril; so that here immediately, as we see, 
she finds something to be afraid of. There 
. are in fact whole constituted circles in which 
she is really perhaps more afraid of it than 
of anything else in the world; and if that 
degree of dread may strike us as, in strict- 
ness, disproportionate, we yet note on occa- 
sion that it often accompanies, in these 
same circles, high civility, true urbanity, of 
feminine type, and that it indeed appears 
more or less directly to guarantee such 
felicities. 





That successful submission to law—unless 
we call it that crouching bondage to form— 
represents the opposite pole from the state, 
for a lady, of speaking as she “likes,” and 
still more from the state of being able to 
give no account whatever, in such a matter, 
of any preference or any light. We might 
accept this labial and lingual and vocal in- 
dependence as a high sign of the glorious 
courage of our women if it contained but a 
spark of the guiding reason that separates 
audacity from madness; but where do we find 
them prepared to answer the simplest of ques- 
tions? “ You speak, you claim, as you like: 
well, how is it then that, individually, you do 
like —which, as the basis of your taste, it 
would be interesting to know. Even the cows 
in the field, the lambs on the moor, the asses 
on the green, low and bleat and bray with a 
certain consistency and harmony. It is true 
that they conform to the definite usage of 
their various circles; and there are many 
things of which they are, poor dears, mortally 
‘afraid’!” The great truth, for our purpose, 
no doubt, is that common courage is no more 
reasoned than common fear—unless it be a 
still greater one that taste, without opportuni- 
ties for selection and comparison, without 
liability to criticism or control, is wofully 
apt to wander wild. That is at any rate the 
state of this sovereign principle among our- 
selves and amid that half of us in particular 
to whom we most look for it—the state of it 
on all this ground of the pleasure of the 
ear: which is as much as to say that practi- 
cally we have no taste at all. It is a connec- 
tion, accordingly, in which the predicament of 
our women is dire, or so grave at least as to 
suggest the possible profit of some free in- 
quiry. What is the strange history of the 
case, and how has it become so bad? What 
is the prospect, if any, of its generally and 
gradually improving! I stand before it, I 
confess, with a sense of cause within cause 
and depth below depth; I look into it, deep 
down, as into the obscure, the abysmal. But 
an interest, a great interest, somewhere lurks 
and, as we fix it, seems, in huge dimness, to 
shape itself; so that we must at least try, with 
another effort or two, to let in the light. 





























HE dividing-line between frocks and 
T knickerbockers — between round baby 

face in a halo of chopped-off hair and 
lean little brown face, freckled and unhaloed 
—is a fatal line to the Small Boy. Once his 
little feet have trudged across it, his days 
of popularity are numbered. Head up and 
shoulders squared, like a _ splendid little 
soldier, he tramps away into the undiscovered 
country unafraid, but he does not know its 
name. He does not know he is coming to 
Lonely Land. Behind him are pettings and 
pet-names, great moments when he has toed 
a line in the carpet and recited murmurous, 
indistinct little “ pieces” against a rapturous 
background of “ Sweets!” and “ Darlings!” 
Behind him are admiring faces, a beautiful 
sea of them, and the world at his feet. In 
Lonely Land are none of these. And, poor 
child! he does not know. He has it all to 
discover, and in his hurt, shy little way to 
puzzle out. 

He is trudging straight into the Place of 
Whys that is full of prickles and stings. 
Why is he not cunning any longer? Why do 
they not coax him any more to say his pieces ? 
Why this?@—why that?—in puzzling suc- 
cession. The Small Boy does not look in 
the glass, and does not realize his freckles 
and the loss of his baby curves. He revels 
in the “feel” of the short stubble all over 
his head—he loves to rasp his little brown 
palm across it. Why do they not revel in 
it and love it, too? It has been a good while 
since he has heard anybody say “ Darling!” 
or “ Sweet!” to him—why does not somebody 
say it? Why do they seem sorry to have 
him come into the room when they used to 
be glad? Why don’t they dress him up in 
white things any more? Of course he is 
glad they don’t—but why? Why—why— 
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why? He is unprepared for what he finds 
in Lonely Land. No one has prepared him. 
He has stepped over his little dead-line and 
here he is, and he feels at first, of course, a 
little strange and lonesome. . 

He misses so many things. Going to bed 
is different now, and getting up, and he 
rather dreads the dinners and breakfasts for 
fear he may spill something. Spilling things 
in Lonely Land seems—seems wickeder than 
spilling them used to at home. Unconscious- 
ly at first the Small Boy refers to life the 
other side of the dead-line as home. He is 
so new yet to this side. 

He is sure to spill things, for the Small 
Boy is awkward. He is sure to break them 
and soil them and get them in the wrong 
places. But at home—poor child! he has 
rubbed against the prickles—at home it did 
not matter so much. He has already reached 
his first little self-taught conclusion: that 
in Lonely Land you” don’t want to spill 
things nor break them nor put them in the 
wrong places. But he keeps right on doing 
all three. There is a strange fatality about 
the Small Boy’s new career. The things he 
mustn’t do, he does, and the things he must, 
he doesn’t. And he overhears them talking 
about it. 

“That boy grows worse every day!” It 
sounds like his mother’s voice that used to 
be so ready to defend. “ What am I going 
to do with him? -He won’t wash his face, 
and he’s too big to let me wash it. To-day 
when callers came I was so ashamed of him!” 

The Small Boy slinks away and washes it, 
but it is the only time. His mother is 
ashamed the next time eallers come too— 
you cannot remember to wash your face 
twice. In the end he is told to keep out of 
the way of callers, and that day he gets a 
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little deeper into Lonely Land. He has by 
that time accepted the new order of things 
with a sanguine little philosophy of his own, 
for the Small Boy is inclined to cheerfulness. 
He can get along all right without any one’s 
saying “Sweet” or “Darling.” Needn’t 
anybody ask him to say a piece, though he’s 
learned a bully new one with a “darn” in 
it. Needn’t anybody introduce him to their 
old eallers! But even as he boasts and struts 
a little and whistles loudly there’s something 
pricking his little lonely heart. And the 
puzzle of the whys is not yet settled to his 
inward satisfaction. He hasn’t got to where 
he understands, but he says “ Who cares?” 
splendidly. 

It is not any one of the things, perhaps, 
but all the things combined — freckles, 
clumsiness, soiledness, noise, and all the rest 
of the Small Boy’s pet “talents” that have 
conspired together against him. He is not a 
necessary member of society as he used to 
be when he aired his little accomplishments; 
he has lost the power to entertain, but until 
he finds it out he keeps on trying, with dis- 
astrous results. That is the way he finds 
out;—most of his knowledge comes to him 
hard like that. Possibly the thing that sur- 
prises him most is the strange difference be- 
tween boys and girls, for he has discovered 
that girls have no dead-lines to step over. 
They keep right on being necessary mem- 
bers and entertaining people, and people keep 
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right on calling them “Darling” and 
“Sweet.” But, of course, he realizes that 
girls rather wash their faces and rarely spill 
things. The Small Boy is fair. And he is 
not altogether dissatisfied—in the loneliest 
quarters of Lonely Land he has never come 
to the place where he wanted to be a girl. 
He never for a moment entertains such a 
thought. The glory of his little divided gar- 
ments is always with him, and the power 
thereof. To be a man one must first serve 
his apprenticeship as a boy and trudge his 
independent, prickly little way through Lone- 
ly Land. He must be contented to be kept 
in backgrounds and left much to his own 
small devices—is not all that part of the 
apprenticeship ? 

Is it? Having come into the family with- 
out any especial predilection of his own, give 
him his little vote in the family ballot. 
Underneath his boastful little ways, his in- 
dependence, the hard ‘little shell of him that 
is really petrified shyness, the Small Boy’s 
heart is in the right place. It fills a big part 
of his little interior. A gentle probing and 
you are likely to touch it anywhere. Sup- 
pose his hands are past redemption for a 
white boy’s hands; suppose he leaves smirches 
and bangs and apple-cores in his turbulent 
little wake, never shuts doors, shouts nerve- 
rackingly, spills things, breaks things, stirs 
things up—I know, but look at the other side. 

Here is a mother’s debit and credit account 

with her Small Boy, kept for a single day: 


Dr. 





BOBBY. 
Broke parlor window. 
Lost hoze nozzle. 
Upset palm. 
Spilled mucilage. 
Spilled milk. 
Forgot to mail letters. 
Forgot to get yeast-cake. 
Tracked Maggie's floor. 
Waked baby twice. 
Sajd five “ Gee whizzes.” 


BOBBY. Cr. 
Went up-stairs on errands 
seven times. 


Went down-town on er- 
i %/ rands three times. 
! Threaded grandma’s 
Sitesi ' needles. 
a ih] Spread out Maggie's 
& } rs clothes. 
: aN Mended baby’s lamb. 
) Picked up threads on 
— carpet. 
Weeded. 


Didn’t say “ Gee whiz” a 
dozen times! 
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For yourself you can see how the account 
balances in Bobby’s favor twenty-seven to 
fifteen! The errands up-stairs and down, 
up-town and down, and all the sinful things 
he hasn’t said and done count up. He might 
have remembered the yeast-cake, but he 
didn’t forget to come straight home from 
school—put that down on Bobby’s credit side. 
He spilled the mucilage, but did he spill any 
tears when you took his splinter out? The 
Small Boy is apt to be brave. We are 
so used to his setting his little square 
jaws and declaring, poh! it doesn’t 
hurt! that we rarely give him credit for 
bravery. He ought to be brave because he 
is a boy, we say; but is there any sex to ten- 
year-old pain? If he makes a mistake and 
cries sometimes, is it fair to call him a little 
coward? But he probably won’t make that 
mistake. In his way the Small Boy lives up 
splendidly to his ideals. He means to be 
a President or a carpenter, soldier or high- 
wayman, and goes into training the best he 
ean. If the special Small Boy we have part 
ownership in ele¢ts to be a highwayman, so 
muchethe worse for our credit, not his. We 
are responsible for his ideals. It is not that 
we plant wrong ones, but that we let the 














He has lost the power to entertain. 


fertile little plot lie fallow in the sun against 
the chance drifting thitherward of little evil 
tramp seeds hunting an easy job. The worst 
thing we can do to the Small Boy is to let 
him alone. And because that is the easiest 
thing to do the temptation is great. The 
task of tracing his eccentric little orbit. ap- 
pals us, and he is, after all, so sure to turn 
up at bedtimes and meals. We run in a 
minute after he has gone to. sleep, and 
straighten the covers, and think how innocent 
his little face looks on the pillow, and kiss 
him, and go away. What we do not often 
enough do ig review his little ended day, 
and plan his next one that is to come. If 
we did—if we sat down on the side of the 
bed and played softly with his little calloused 
hand and thought things out patiently—if 
we remembered that we had seen him to-day 
with that Kelley boy, and he must not be with 
him to-morrow; that we must see about hav- 
ing his little tool-bench set up the first thing 
in the morning; that we mustn’t let him 
grow away from us; that, oh, we must, keep 
him close! If we thought out all this and 
more, sitting on the side of his little bed at 
night, well, it would be better for the special 
Small Boy and better for us, 
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Why do they seem sorry to have him come in? 

The Small Boy likes nothing better than 
to be let alone—that is, after the first sur- 
prise of it, when he has grown accustomed 
to Lonely Land a little and knows its ways. 
He has wearied himself at the Place of Whys. 
No one is there to answer all his questions, 
and he gives it up in disgust and trudges on 
to new places. He finds he can. get along 
without having his questions answered, or he 
ean make up his own answers to please him- 
self. He begins to be sufficient unto him- 
self, and he likes the feeling. He is glad 
they don’t want him round—he wants to 
keep out of the way. This—this is some- 
thing new! This is growing up! 

He does not refuse his littlé social obliga- 
tions when they are forced upon his notice, 
though he keeps comfortably aloof from 
them when he may. If he must, he can wash 
his hands and go in to see callers, but he 
makes a wry face and forgets to use the soap. 
He can wear his best clothes on Sunday be- 
cause he has to, but he can’t be comfortable 
in them. He never refuses to run on er- 
rands. That is the Small Boy’s shining 
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merit. He is always ready to dart away at 
an instant’s notice, and toward night he 
omits to complain that his little wagging 
legs are tired. We seldom think of it our- 
selves, the more shame to us. If we think 
at all about it, it’s the old story, “ That’s 
what Small Boys are for!” 

The brightest jewel, I am sure, in the 
Small Boy’s crown will be willingness. It 
will shine with a splendid lustre. I like to 
think how it will set off the little crown— 
how bravely it will hold its 
own with the jewels of the 
rest of us. And I know if I~ 
could look into the Record- 
ing Angel’s big book, opened 
at the Small Boy’s page, that 
I should see long lines of 
ditto marks on the credit 
side, under the word “ Er- 
rand,” in the Angel’s beau- 
tiful handwriting. For the 
Small Boy is going to get 
eredit for all the errands 
upon errands his tired little 
legs are running. They 
count up. 

Why has not some one thought to dub the 
Small Boy “ Errand-goer to the Family”? 
The name would beautifully fit him. And 
putting it “the Family” would save the 
trouble of saying, “to papa,” “to mamma,” 
“to Harriet,” “to Aunt Belle, Uncle Dick, 
Molly, Polly, Irish Katie.” For who runs 
all their errands if not the Small Boy? What 
would happen if on a topsyturvy day some- 
time the family should take to running the 
Small Boy’s errands? “Turnabout is fair 
play.” And I think myself it would be a 
good way to bring the family to its senses. 

“Mamma, please get me my cap.” 

“Here, papa, just run up and find my 
bat, won’t you?” 

“Harriet, Harriet, bring down my g’og- 
raphy!” 

“Molly, Polly, Irish Katie, quick! quick! 
as fast as your feet can scamper, run get 
me this, that, the other!” 

Well, why not?—just on one topsyturvy 
day? Or, if you like better, a phonographic 
record just of the demands made on the 
Small Boy’s willingness for one day’s span. 
Sit down in front of the big trumpet, papa, 
mamma, Aunt Belle, Uncle Dick, Polly, 


Molly, all of you—I will keep you but a mo- 
It does not take long to listen to a 


ment. 
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startling procession of demands on a Small 
Boy. They come out of the telltale ma- 
chine so fast, treading on one another’s heels, 
hurrying one another up—another and an- 
other and another. Did you think you had 
asked him to do so many things for you, 
any of you, all of you? Doesn’t it astonish 
you! Well, you did it just the same, yester- 
day and the day before, and are likely to do 
the same to-morrow. 

Perhaps you thought you said “ please” 
or “thank you,” but phonographs tell the 
truth. Hark! there is a lonesome little 
“thanks.” Who claims it? Don’t all speak 
at once! Ah, Irish Katie was the one! 

If I were the Small Boy I would insist 
upon my rights. I’d demand my pleases and 
thank-yous every time because I had a per- 
fect right to them. Didn’t they insist upon 
my thanking and please-ing other people, and 
reckon it up against me if I forgot? 

I wish I could be one for just a week. Or 
a day—I would be satisfied with a day. For 
then always after I should know how it feels 
—what a Small Boy thinks and hopes and 
fears—the things. he wants different in his 
little crooked world, the things he holds 
sacredest and loves best—all his little 





Recited indistinct little pieces. 
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“whys” and pricks and hurts. I never shall 
really know until I am a Small Boy, and I 
want so much to know. Somebody ought to 
know. 


With his little sister it is different. She 
is so dainty in her frilled little clothes, with 
her hair in a fluff around her clean little 
face—always clean. She moves daintily and 





Because he is a Small Boy he plagues her. 


airs her thousand little graces and has no 
unholy impulses to jump out at you from 
dark corners. If she had the impulse she 
would be as likely to jump out as the Small 
Boy, but the temptation is spared her. She 
finds her pleasure in pretty plays and poses 
continually, unconsciously, before an ad- 
miring audience. Everybody admires the 
Small Boy’s little sister. He does himself, 
and stands up for her fiercely. And then be- 
cause he is a Small Boy he goes home and 
plagues her to the verge of tears. But you 
forget to credit him with not allowing any 
one else to plague her! 

Imagine a Small-Boyless world. Get up 
in the morning and begin a day without a 
Small Boy in‘ it, as if one had never been 
invented. All traces of him have disap- 
peared. He was _ prehistoric—before the 
flood. You have read of such ancient 
inventions, but you have never, of course, 
come in contact with one. You have a hazy 
notion they were like perpetual-motion ma- 
chines and made a great deal of noise going 
round. 

Your doors are beautifully clean around 
the knobs. In the Small-Boyless world there 
are no finger-marks anywhere. You see no 
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If the family should take to running the Small Boy’s errands. 


caps lying around, no apple-cores on the 
window-sills, no chairs awry, scattered jack- 
knives, tops, horse-chestnuts. There is no 
little corner room in a tempestuous whirl of 
disorder. You hear no shrill noises. The 
doors do not bang. You are unafraid in 
dark corners, for there is no Small Boy to 
jump out. You go about a tidy house serene- 
ly. You sit down to your work or book in 
comfort. 

But you are not very happy. You keep 
looking at the clock as if the time dragged. 
Your ears ache with the stillness, and sud- 
denly you know you want to hear a shrill 
noise. You are listening for one. You wish 
a door would bang. You wish white paint on 
the doors was not so white it made your heart 
ache! For you are homesick; there’s some- 
thing wrong with the world. Don’t you see, 
it is too clean, too quiet, too cleared up? 
What is needed in it is a Small Boy 
with dear, dirty hands and noisy little feet. 
You are homesick for the Small Boy! 

No use, we can’t get on without him. We 
need him to snub and order about and find 
fault with, and make our little scapegoat to 


carry our sins. But we need him most to 
love and cherish and make a man of. Right 
now, this minute, run ont in the garden, 
and hunt yours up and hug him within an 
inch of his little life, freckles and dirt and 
all. Do it thoroughly—thoroughly. He will 
pretend he doesn’t like it, but he does. The 
squirming is only the “manifest sign” of 
his sex—the thing he is obliged to do be- 
cause he is a Small Boy. 

I knew a mother of seven Small Boys, but 
of one especially virulent one who over- 
boyed the rest. He was the handsomest, 
noisiest, wildest one—the one that got into 
the most mischief and required the most 
oversight and patience. Quite unexpectedly 
one day he crept up on his little white bed 
and lay still. Before they realized, he was 
fading away from them. The little grimy, 
hard hand they had never expected to see 
clean whitened under their eyes. One day it 
was pitifully white and soft. But they 
could not keep it warm. Do you think that 
mother would not have given a king’s ran- 
som to be able to forgive her Small Boy 
again ? 





















































ELIZABETH PAYNE 


Once, dear, for all that life could give 
I asked, nor guessed what love might mean. 
Each night I prayed—hot tears between— 
That thou wouldst live 


Thy life alone for me. 





Now am I wiser; dear, I know 
What joy to love can service bring. 
Of life I ask but this one thing— 

That I may show 

All I would be to thee. 
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BENEZER FROST looked at 
his wife in silence. He had 
just come up from the garden, 
and the dish-pan under his 
arm was full of crisp, green 
pea-pods—the wherewithal for 

“ Mother’s asleep,” he thought; “I 
disturb her.” He carefully put the 





dinner. 
won't 
pan in the shade, and seated himself on the 


edge of the step. “ She got too tired yester- 


day, but I couldn’t seem ter help it,” his 
thoughts ran on. “It ain’t never been easy 
to make Mother spare herself, an’ now 


a time be a-comin’.. .” again he looked at 
the strong, sweet, peaceful face beside him. 
Slow tears gathered in Ebenezer’s eyes, and 
he brushed them away with the back of a 
weather-stained hand, and the hand was sha- 
king. 

At the front of the house the hot July sun 
was baking the village road to powder, but 
it was cool there on the back porch. Under 
the old apple-tree at the garden’s edge the 
bees hummed back and forth in happy use- 
fulness. The keeping of bees was a tradition 
in the Frost family, handed down from father 
to son for generations, and Eben came nat- 
urally by his fondness for them. Presently 
he rose. There was work waiting for him 
always, even on that trim little home acre. 
“T’ll just let Mother alone,” he decided, step- 
ping with love’s caution on the grass to 
avoid the crunch of gravel; “’tain’t no con- 
sequence when dinner is. So long as she’s 


asleep she’s forgot all about it,” and again 
the slow, scalding tears blinded him. 

An hour later, when he returned to the 
house, the porch was deserted. He went up 
to the kitchen window and looked in. “ Well, 
Mother,” he said. 

“1 must have been asleep when you brought 
the pease, Eben,” Mrs. Frost answered, with a 
smile, “so dinner ‘ll be a little late. Why 
didn’t you wake me?” But the man kept 
his reason to himself. 

“Your buff Cochin has begun ter hatch 
he told her, instead. “I saw two chicks just 
now.” 

“Pity she couldn’t have come off a day 
sooner,” Beulah Frost answered, anxiously. 
“T’m afraid it’s gatherin’ for a storm.” 

“Never mind, Mother. I'll move her up 
under the grape-trellis to-night. She'll keep 
as dry as a bone there.” 

“That will be nice. An’ now, Eben, if 
you fetch the butter from down cellar we’ll 
set right down to dinner.” For twenty years 
that noonday dinner had been one of herbs, 
and still Love graced it with his royal pres- 
ence. 

But Eben could not eat, nor did Beulah 
ask him where his appetite had gone. - She 
watched him for a few moments, and then 
she spoke. 

“Can you get Jake’s horse this afternoon, 
an’ drive me over ter the poor-house ?” 

“ Why, yes,” he answered. “I dun’no’ why 
not. There’s some honey all ready to go to 
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ANN ELIZA 


the store, too, an’ we can fetch along the 
settin’ of eggs for Josh Simms’s wife. But 
why do you want ter go ’way- up ter the poor- 
house, mother ?” 

“T’ve been tryin’ to fix some way so Kitty 
needn’t stay home,” Mrs. Frost answered. “I 
want she should learn dressmakin’ same as 
we always said. But I don’t see how we be 
a-goin’ ter keep this thing from the neigh- 
bors, Eben.” The man looked questioningly 
at his wife. Beulah Frost had a local reputa- 
tion for unnecessary reserve. “ When Kitty 
went off this mornin’,” she continued, “I 
told her not ter say one word to Mis’ Allen, 
nor anybody else, about givin’ up the lessons, 
an’ if I can do as I plan this afternoon, we 
can manage to spare her a while longer, I 
guess. I'll tell you what I want ter do as 
we drive along, an’ if you don’t like it, we 
can just sell the honey an’ the eggs an’ come 
right home again, without the 
poor-house.” 


goin’ near 


When the selectmen of Dean’s Crossing 
chose the spot for their village poor-house 
they were not required to give reasons, and 
they left no record of them. But why need 
they have built it with the quarry quite so 
close behind—the quarry, with its insistent 
stone-drill and flying grits and glaring barren- 
ness? Or quite so near the turnpike, whose 
sandy dust was stirred by every wandering 
breeze to cover, like a pall, the poor, dis- 
couraged trumpet-vine that clung, a dying 
captive, to the shingled stoop? All winter 
the prevailing north wind raked the quarry. 
All summer the prevailing south wind 
brushed up the dusty turnpike with its silent, 
restless fingers. A poplar grew at the west 
side of the house, and clinging to its trunk, 
as to the only friendly presence in the world, 
a brave nasturtium put forth hardy blooms, 
and emphasized its utfer lack of gay com- 
panions. 

But Mrs. Hillis, matron of the house, ap- 
proved the situation, and made no effort to 
beautify her realm. “You don’t want ter 
give more ’n yer can help, for nothin’,” was 
her simple creed. A tall angular woman was 
Mrs. Hillis, about as impulsive as the quarry 
ledge, and quite as colorless. It seemed as 
though the quarry grit had penetrated to her 
very soul. 

“Now, Mother,” said Eben, cheerfully, as 
he cramped the wheel of Jake’s dilapidated 
buggy before the poor-house door, “ you fix 
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it anyway, an’ I'll be pleased. Vm a-goin’ 
over to Simms’s with the eggs, an’ I'll eall 
round for you in about half an hour.” And 
Beulah had patted his knee by way of answer 
and climbed down. 

Mrs. Hillis met her at the door. Social 
preliminaries were soon over. Neither wom- 
an found anything of interest in the other 
to needlessly prolong an interview. 





“ \IN’T YER ABLE TO DO YER OWN WORK 2” 


“T came to ask,” Mrs. Frost began, with a 
directness so simple it effectually concealed 
its effort, “if you knew of any one who would 
come an’ help me till my Kitty has learned 
dressmakin’ with Mis’ Allen?” ~- 

“Why, Beulah Frost! Sakes alive! 
yer able to do yer own work?” 


Ain’t 
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“No,” Beulah admitted, serenely—“no, I 
ain’t.” 

“Well, well! What is it ails yer?” ques- 
tioned the other. 

“T thought maybe you’d know of somebody 
who’d come for their board, an’ perhaps a lit- 
tle more,” Mrs. Frost continued, ignoring the 
question. “Is there anybody here?” 

Mrs. Hillis shook her head. “ No,” she 
answered, “not just now. Unless you" want 
ter try Ann Eliza. She won’t come for her 
board, though, I can tell you that. Nor next 
to it, either. She’s a real close-fisted girl.” 

“Who is Ann Eliza?” 

“My niece, an’ she’s stoppin’ here for a 
spell. I don’t pay her nothin’, of course, an’ 
I gets a lot of work out of her, but that ain’t 
the same as though you was ter try it. But 
I ain’t givin’ yer any advice. She’s got some 
outs to her and some ins.” 

“May I speak to her?” 

“Certainly. I'll tell yer a little more about 
her an’ then I'll call her in. She’s a real 
good one to work, but she ain’t contented 
long anywheres. Didn’t keep her last place 
but two weeks. An’ I never could get her 
to take an interest in the church—she’ll tell 
yer herself she ain’t got no religion. An’ 
she is almost too close-fisted, if there is such 
a thing. But she is a real good one to work,” 
Mrs. Hillis concluded, with a virtuous air. 

Beulah Frost had learned something in 
her forty-two years of life. “May I speak 
to her?” she repeated. The matron of the 
poor-house felt no rebuff. She rose at once, 
and a moment later Mrs. Frost heard her call, 
from some evidently central spot in the 
house: “Ann Eliza! Ann Eliza! You go 
right into the front room an’ speak with 
Mrs. Frost.” 

The reply, if any there were, did not reach 
Mrs. Frost, but soon a quick, mannish step 
came down the entry, the door was brusquely 
opened, and more brusquely closed, and Ann 
Eliza halted in the middle of the room. 
Beulah smiled a kindly greeting, but Ann 
Eliza never dreamed of appropriating that 
smile as meant for her, and responding to it. 
The older woman’s wise and kindly eyes took 
swift heed of certain trifles, but never noticed 
certain others. “Sit down, my dear,” she 
said; “1 want to have a little talk with you.” 

Seraps of the conversation that followed 
reached Mrs. Hillis in the next room, but the 
explanatory links she lost. Once she paused, 
her darning-needle upraised, and muttered 


to herself: “Sakes alive! I do believe Ann 
Eliza’s goin’!” Presently she knew from the 
sounds that the interview was over; chairs 
were pushed about and the door was opened. 

“T’m goin’ home with this lady, Aunt 
Hillis,” Ann Eliza announced, with careless 
indifference to that aunt’s approval. Mrs. 
Hillis concealed her curiosity. It was an ef- 
fort, but she managed to do it. She had 
known that her niece would not go—she had 
said so—and her niece was going. Mrs. Hillis 
not unnaturally felt for the moment that 
her own importance was eclipsed. But she 
followed Ann Eliza up-stairs when the latter 


went to gather together her pitiful pos-. 


sessions, and demanded with some asperity 
how hard a bargain she had been able to drive. 

Now Ann Eliza had driven more than one 
hard bargain, though possibly had others 
taken more thought for her future she herself 
might have taken less. But for the last half 
hour something new to her had been tugging 
at her heart. “ None of yer business,” she 
snapped back, nor would she say another 
word, except “ good-by.” 

On the drive home, wedged between Ebene- 
zer and his wife, she heard her position in 
the Frost family defined. “Ann Eliza is 
niece to Mis’ Hillis,” Beulah told her hus- 
band, “an’ we had a nice little talk-it-over 
together. She’s goin’ to do anythin’ I want 
her to, till Kitty can take hold, but she won’t 
take nothin’ except her board. Why is that, 
my dear?” and Beulah looked with kind in- 
quiry into the girl’s face. 

Ann Eliza twisted the selvage of the lap 
robe fiercely between her big-boned hands in 
her embarrassment. Eben smiled, and from 
that moment he liked the girl. “Saw what 
you was lookin’ at,” he remarked, sympathetic- 
ally. 

“T’d ruther come that way,” was Ann 
Eliza’s almost inaudible response. 

That night it rained. Ann Eliza, lying 
on her hard little bed in the unplastered roof 
chamber, listened to the dripping patter with 
a welcome feeling of physical content. The 
evening had been full of simple interests; she 
had been taken right into the home life, ex- 
pected to sympathize with Eben’s fondness 
for his bees and Beulah’s excitement over 
the buff Cochin’s achievement in hatching 
every egg intrusted to her keeping, and she 
had responded with a vague sense of peace 
which was wholly new to her. Then she be- 
gan to wonder why her help was needed in 
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OUT UNDER THE APPLE-TREE SHE FOUND THEM BOTH, 


this little household, where the work was 
evidently easy and the steps so few. She 
told herself that she could do it alone with 
one hand strapped behind her back, and she 
knew that Mrs. Frost, like many of the wom- 
en at the Crossing, had done housework all 
her life. Furthermore, she knew that they 
were poor. “She’s in some kind of a tight 
VOL. XL.—63 


place, sure,” she muttered, half aloud, “ an’ 
I'll not take a cent from the first person ever 
ter treat me so kind an’ friendly like. Reckon 
I generally do see what I look at.” 

Ann Eliza’s life-raft, rigged for head winds 
and stormy seas, had met by chance a little 
favoring breeze of loving-kindness, and had 
straightway lost half its usual fierce headway. 
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“THEY LL BE LUCKY FOLKS THAT GETS YER, TOO.” 


The next morning Ann Eliza woke slowly 
to the consciousness that some great good 
had come to her. She lay passive, while hap- 
piness, like some unfamiliar melody, began 
to relax the nervous strain of years. Ann 
Eliza was no philosopher. She gave no name 
to what had happened, she did not need to 
analyze nor understand—she simply rested. 

Suddenly with a bound she was out of bed. 
In a sickening flash she knew the light flood- 
ing her room was not the light of early morn- 
ing, even though that early morning be in 
July. She had overslept. What would they 
say to her? What would they care for last 
night’s promises now? They would not let 
her stay, they would not want her! Thus 
Ann Eliza, as she dressed, recited breathless- 
ly the bitter lesson life had taught her—that 
the world was hard. 

At the sitting-room door she hesitated. 


There in the big rocking-chair lay Mrs. 
Frost’s knitting, still loosely folded in a white 
apron as it was left last night; there on the 
floor beside his chair lay Eben’s weekly paper 
—he had read aloud the jokes, and they had 
all laughed together over them. At that mo- 
ment Ann Eliza felt as must a starving man 
who sees beyond his reach a loaf of bread he 
might have shared. 

Out under the apple-tree she found them. 

“Well, my dear,” was Beulah’s cheery 
greeting, “did you sleep good last night?” 

Ann Eliza was speechless. 

“Mother an’ me was just sayin’ how glad 
we was you could sleep,” added Ebenezer, 
“first night in a strange bed, too.” 


“Ain't yer... Ain’t yer...Can I 
stay?’ stammered Ann Eliza. 
“Stay?” echoed Mrs. Frost, bewildered. 


“Why, you’ve only just come!” 





























ANN ELIZA 


“T said I'd get breakfast, an’ be up real 

early,” Ann Eliza went on, desperately, “ an’ 
S os. 

“ An’ you thought,” interrupted Eben, dim- 
ly seeing into the matter “that we’d have no 
use for yer?” 

“Will yer let me stay?” she begged. 

“Let yer stay? I won’t let you go!” re- 
torted Beulah, who did not understand at all. 
“ Now you go straight into the kitchen an’ get 
yer breakfast—I set it back on the stove to 
keep warm. An’ then come an’ see the new 
chicks, an’ Eben wants to show yer the bees.” 

Ann Eliza’s lips quivered. Eben saw more 
clearly then. 

“There ain’t nobody quite like Mother,” he 
said, softly. 

It was only a cup of cold water, offered to 
a thirsty soul. And she who gave forgot— 
but she who took remembered. 

“Ann Eliza,” Mrs. Frost said, later in the 
day, “when you get the dinner dishes done 
come out on the porch. I want you should 
know somethin’.” And when, presently, the 
younger woman obeyed, Mrs. Frost began 
without a prelude, “My dear, I am growin’ 
blind.” 

“Oh, Mis’ Frost!” 

“Yes, a great city oculist looked at my 
eyes last week. He gives me a year at most.” 

“Oh, Mis’ Frost!” wailed Ann Eliza. 

Beulah laid her hand on the other’s arm. 
“That’s why you are here till Kitty learns 
her trade an’ can be at home. There ain’t 
no dressmaker at the Crossing, an’ Kitty can 
do that an’ the cookin’. Eben he will take 
care of me.” 

“T feel drefful for yer,” Ann Eliza man- 
aged to gasp. “It’s... it be terrible.” 

“ Kitty ain’t strong,” Beulah went on, “ but 
I guess we can manage somehow.” Ann 
Eliza’s hands were locked between her knees. 
She sat looking straight ahead, into this other 
woman’s future. “The neighbors don’t any 
of ’em know it . . . yet,” Beulah added, a lit- 
tle tremulously. 

“Oh, Mis’ Frost, let me do lots for yer! 
Just you tell me what. I'd love to,” cried 
Ann Eliza, her voice breaking. 

“Yes, my dear, of course I will, an’ I be 
thankful ’nough to you for comin’. An’ 
would you like ter make some ris biscuits for 
supper? Eben does love ris biscuits.” 


months that little house was 
Only once in that time 


For eleven 


home to Ann Eliza. 
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had she been at the poor-house. Then she 
had walked back through the twilight with a 
terror of destitute old age, and a vivid realiza- 
tion of its misery, haunting her. She did 
not hear the robins call their good-nights to 
one another, she did not see the afterglow be- 
tween the hills, the little scolding chipmunk 
on the wall was not in her world just then, 
though he would hardly have believed it pos- 
sible. And Ann Eliza did not call upon her 
aunt a second time. 

Kitty came home for an occasional Sun- 
day, bringing bits of gossip, report of fairs 
and dances, once a city magazine, and now 
and then a fashion book. As the weeks passed 
Ann Eliza learned to associate her coming 
with much extra work, with inappropriate 
giggles, with a small, self-conscious air of 
general daintiness, and with—in spite of self- 
reproaches—a sense of glad relief when Mon- 
day morning brought departure. 

And then, always the undercurrent of that 
one approaching doom. Ann Eliza watched 
the hot rebellion, then the encroaching help- 
lessness, then the deepening of the twilight, 
then the dark, with a passion of inarticulate 
sympathy which knew it had no power to 
delay or save. 

But by and by all this was changed, for 
Kitty in due time came home to live. A week 
of unusual excitement followed while the 
little dressmaker gave directions and assumed 
control, and Ann Eliza knew her hour to 
depart had struck. 

“1 suppose you won’t be wantin’ me now?” 
she asked one afternoon, when Eben had gone 
with honey to the store and Kitty was ab- 
sorbed with her first customer. She and 
Mrs. Frost were sitting on the back porch, 
and Ann Eliza was darning stockings. 

Beulah heard a little catch in the speaker’s 
voice. “Don’t put it like that, my dear,” 
she answered kindly; “it ain’t that we don’t 
want you. Nobody knows the comfort you’ve 
been.” She could not see the light that swept 
Ann Eliza’s face at those few simple words. 
“But it ain’t right to keep yer,” she con- 
tinued, “when you could get a good place 
and earn money enough to provide for yer 
old age real comfortable. You’re young yet, 
my dear.” As she spoke Beulah reached out 
her strong, capable right hand gropingly, and 
Ann Eliza caught it between both her own. 

“Oh, Mis’ Frost,” she sobbed, “I wish it 
had been me, instead. You don’t understand, 
you won’t never, what you’ve done for me.” 
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“There, there!” replied Beulah, gently. 
“You be the gratefulest girl ever I see. I 
ain’t done a thing for yer, as I know of, just 
kep’ yer workin’ an’ waitin’ on me.” 
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Kitty Frost made a success of dress- 
making. It was not long before even the 
summer people of the Cliff Colony at 
Waynesville gave her work. But she was 
frail, and the steady confinement 
told upon her. Even a slight ill- 
ness would go hard with the girl, 
the neighbors said, among them- 
selves, with kindly feeling, and 
one of readier speech added, “ What 
would become of old Beulah if 
Kitty should be taken ?”’ 

“Eben couldn’t do much out- 
side,” observed another, “long with 
the cookin’ an’ all the rest of it. 
They’d be forlorn enough, poor 
souls.” 

“An’ he never was what yer 
might call rugged,” spoke up a 
third. 

One day, when Ann Eliza had 
been in her new place a year and 
a half, the lady of the house had 
a little talk with her. 

“T have sad news for you, Ann,” 
she said. “ That little dressmaker 
where you used to work, at Dean’s 
Crossing, is dead.” 

Ann Eliza gave a low cry. 

“My dear girl, sit down!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Cummings, kindly. 
“Here, wait a moment — drink 
this.” 

“ Thank you,” gasped Ann Eliza. 
“What ever will they do?” 


KITTY WAS BUSY WITH HER FIRST CUSTOMER. “Of course it makes it very 


Ann Eliza’s only answer was to kiss the 
hand she held, and lay her cheek against it, 
and caress it. 

“I declare I hate ter let yer go!” was 
Eben’s exclamation the morning of Ann 
Eliza’s departure. 

“T hate ter go,” was the eloquently simple 
answer. 

“Tt’s right you should go,” Beulah said, 
smiling, “ an’ they'll be lucky folks that gets 
yer, too.” 

“T bet yer!” added Ebenezer, heartily. 

There was a heavy fog that morning. Ann 
Eliza had no sooner latched the gate behind 
her than it seemed relentlessly to snatch the 
little home from view. Looking back it was 
as though it had not been. But Ann Eliza’s 
heart knew better. No fog could steal the 
memories living there. 


hard having Mrs. Fred _ Frost 
blind,” Mrs. Cummings went on, “but I 
understand they are not destitute. Still,” 
she added, reflectively, “Mr. Frost cannot 
leave her alone in the house. Some one said 
he used to go out to work by the day.” 

“When is the funeral?” 

“That was what I wanted to speak about. 
It is day after to-morrow at twelve. You 
must take the whole day. Perhaps you will 
be able to help them? Yes, I thought so. 
James can drive you over any time.” 

“Oh, Mis’ Cummings, thank you ever so 
much,” Ann Eliza answered, gratefully. 

“T am very sorry for them myself, Ann. 
Thanksgiving day is only next week, too. 
Poor things! What a dreary anniversary!” 

Ann Eliza’s face was white to the lips, and 
quivering with emotion beyond her power 
to conceal. 
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“Stay a day or two, if you find you can 
help them, Ann,” added Mrs. Cummings, 
gently, touched by the misery in her servant’s 
face. 

The shortest way to reach the Frosts’ was 
down the turnpike. As they drove past the 
poor-house James pointed with his whip. 

“T wonder what kind of a Thanksgivin’ 
they'll have there?” he asked, jocosely. 
“ Know what that is?” 

“Well, rather,” was the grim reply. “ My 
aunt keeps it.” 

“That so? Well, I'd hate ter be going 
there. Wouldn’t you?” the coachman re- 
joined. “ Wonder what Mrs. Frost will do?” 
he added. 

“T dun’no’.” 

“ She’ll have to hire ‘in, sure,” the man con- 
tinued, with a practical grasp of detail, “ and 
that takes money. I'd hate to see her spend- 
ing any Thanksgivings there. I hope she’ll 
never be going there, one of these days.” 

“ Mis’ Cummings said I might stay a day 
or two,” replied Ann Eliza. “Tl walk back 
the last of the week.” 

“ Suit yerself,” retorted James, loftily. He 
resented her evident preoccupation. 

That night Ann Eliza lay on the same 
hard little bed in the unplastered roof 
chamber. With wide, sleepless eyes she 
looked back along the stony pathway of her 
past. She saw a hard-worked, lonely child 
grow into a_hard-worked, lonely woman. 
Now, as then, she recognized her pitiful un- 
couthness, only now, as then, she did not 
eall it pitiful. “I was hard as nails,” she 
commented. She lived again the _ stoical 
economy that dropped, penny by penny, her 
mites into the savings-bank. Something 
over fifty dollars was there now. There had 
been recurring visits to the poor-house, with 
their long hours of work and no wages. The 
atmosphere of penury, of failure, of discon- 
tent among its inmates, had been almost un- 
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bearable. Then James’s words came back to 
her. He hoped Mrs. Frost would never be 
going there, one of these days. And slowly, 
in the gray chill of that November morning, 
the woman of no religion reckoned up the 
cost, and then made high, deliberate choice. 

“She ain’t goin’ ter hire in... so long 
as I live... an’ she'll have her Thanks- 
givin’s at home .. . an’ if one of us has ter 
go ter the poor-house one of these days, it ‘Il 
be me.” She planned what she should 
say. “I'll have ter make ’em believe I’ve 
got a nest egg laid away,” she decided. 

When the day broke, Ann Eliza crept 
down-stairs in her stocking feet, and when, 
an hour later, Eben entered the kitchen, he 
was greeted with the cheer of a warm room 
and signs of breakfast. 

“T didn’t oversleep this time,” Ann Eliza 
told him. 

After the breakfast dishes were washed, 
and the kitchen swept, and the fire laid in 
the sitting-room stove, Ann Eliza spoke. 

“T’m a-goin’ ter come home ter live,” she 
said, quietly. “I’m not goin’ ter stay with 
Mis’ Cummings. And Ill be right here so 
long as either one of you be livin’.” The 
sudden light in their faces told the speaker 
all she most longed to know. “ Will it mean 
so much to yer?” she whispered. 

“But you mustn’t, dear, you mustn’t; we 
can’t pay. : 

“T don’t need pay,” broke in Ann Eliza. 
“T need you, an’ I got a nest egg laid away, 
too. Don’t say I can’t stay! Think how 
kind you always was to me. Nobody ever 
treated me like you did.” 

“Why, my dear girl, bless yer heart, I 
only done what lots of other folks would ha’ 
done, if they’d had the chance!” 

And then Ann Eliza put a great truth. into 
words. “I don’t care what other folks would 
ha’ done,” she answered, with a sob; “ you be 
the one that done it ter me.” 
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has achieved a measure of individual 
popularity, much of my mail is from 
writers unknown to me. Here let me hastily 
disclaim any personal knowledge of the 
epistle vulgarly called “the mash note.” By 
the blessing of Heaven I seem to have been 
denied those gifts which attract the interest 
of gentlemen whose leisure’ and intellectual 
parts incline them to that form of literary 
endeavor. “But even without such products 
as theirs to crowd my letter-box, I am con- 
stantly receiving communications from per- 
sons with whom I am unacquainted. And 
the burden of most of these communications 
is, “ What shall I do to get on the stage?” 
They come from all sorts of homes, those 
letters. Sometimes the paper is monogramed 
or crested, and the handwriting is the very 
latest ery in fashionable “ pothooks.” Some- 
times it is a poor, little, illiterate scrawl on 
a shabby half-sheet. And the autobiographic 
information is as varied as the paper and 
the handwriting. There are times when I 
half incline to believe that every unmarried 
female in the country—and many a married 
one—between the ages of fifteen and fifty, 
pants for a stage career. Schoolgirls after 
a matinée, young ladies after a box-party, 
young matrons beginning to be a little bored 
with the rearrangement of their wedding- 
presents, the leading member of this town’s 
amateur theatrical society, the soprano of 
that village’s choir, for that matter, the shop- 
girl and the journalist and the typewriter, 
tired of the gray labor of their lives—the 
whole feminine world, in short—has its 
stage-struck periods. Then it writes to me 
—as much of it as does not write to Miss 
Maude Adams; some of it writes to us both. 
I do not flatter myself unduly about the 
reason for the flood of inquiries, of requests 
for advice. It is not because the writers con- 
sider me the most wonderful of actresses, 
but because I seem to them to have made a 
success of doing what they themselves could 
do so easily! The little girls of the late 
eighteenth century probably did not go home, 


IKE every other actress, I suppose, who 


after seeing the Lady Macheth of Mrs. 
Siddons, to beg her advice in becoming Mrs. 
Siddonses also. The little girls of to-day 
probably do not go home, after seeing Sarah 
Bernhardt in “ La Tosea,” to indite an epistle 
informing her that they too have the divine 
gift. But Ethel Barrymore in “ Cousin 
Kate” or in “ Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire” is 
quite another matter. Don’t they all wear 
the same kind of clothes, have the same 
manners, use approximately the same lan- 
guage, feel approximately the same emotions 
as Kate and Alice? Why, then, should they 
not duplicate Ethel Barrymore’s facile suc- 
cess? That is the course of reasoning which 
their desires shape for them, I am sure, and 
it is the easy-seeming modern realistic 
comedy that is responsible for no end of 
stage ambitions to-day. 

Old-fashioned wisdom, I suppose, would 
answer all those beseeching “ Would you ad- 
vise me to go on the stage?” with a sweep- 
ing—“ Don’t! Sit by the fire, if you are 
lucky enough to have one; sit at your type- 
writer, stand at your counter, write on your 
blackboard, drum on your piano, cook at 
your stove, and thank God kneeling that you 
are spared the drudgery, the disillusionment, 
the risks and dangers of the stage.” 

But the old-fashioned wisdom does not 
flow naturally to my lips. I can’t dismiss 
all the questioners so lightly, so assuredly. 
What if among a thousand is one with the 
true dramatic fire, the gift in the expression 
of which she would find her happiness, the 
gift which would brighten and enrich the 
world? It is a delicate responsibility—an 
awful responsibility—this of advising. Per- 
haps the most prudent thing to do is to re- 
frain from advising, but such prudence has 
a smack of selfishness in it. Perhaps, after 
all, it is better to tell the young aspirant 
what she may expect and then to leave. the 
decision to her own reason and her guardian 
angel. 

If she is one of the traditional ninety-nine 
out of a hundred she may expect Failure, 
spelled with the largest capital in the type- 
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setter’s outfit. 


She has felt, let us say in 
Bangor or in Sandusky, the promptings of 


dramatic ambition. She has—poor child!— 
recited “ Hostler Joe” at the entertainment 
in the neighborhood hall, to the admiration 
of her relatives and the jealousy of her 
rivals. She is pretty—quite as pretty, she 
is sure, as Miss So-and-so, whose picture is 
in all the magazines and who travels in a 
private car; and a great deal prettier, if you 
want her mother’s private opinion, than that 
serawny Frenchwoman or that tired-looking 
Italian whom they all went down to Boston 
or to Chicago to hear the year before last. 
And they think, deluded souls, that pretti- 
ness is a large asset in the theatrical stock: 
So—parental consent to the venture being 
won—she takes as much money as can be 
spared, more than ought to be spared, and 
sets out for Broadway. Somewhere, some- 
how, she has acquired a letter to a manager. 
Without that the journey would be even less 
hopeful than it is. The kindest managers in 
the world, the most anxious, the most open- 
eyed for new talent, could not possibly see 
all the unintroduced embryonic Rachels and 
Charlotte Cushmans who would besiege them, 
and attend to other details of their calling. 

She goes to a boarding-house, she marches 
the next day with palpitating heart to present 
her letter. The office-boy has doubts as to 
the existence of the manager, but is sure 
that if he exists and is present he is busy. 
She relies on the strength of her letter—it 
is a colorless one from a critic or a play- 
wright whose boyhood was passed on the next 
farm to her grandfather’s in Vermont. The 
letter goes in; a suave representative of the 
manager comes out. The great man is very 
busy; is there anything that he, the secretary, 
could do? Her heart beating in her throat 
impedes her voice. Her eyes meet his with 
a look of supplication which, if she could 
reproduce it on the stage, would win her the 
coveted position. She states her desires. 
Ah, the young man is very sorry, but all of 


Mr. So-and-so’s companies are full for the - 


season. Has she had experience? She 
whispers something about “ Hostler Joe”; 
he courteously restrains his smiles, advises a 
school, bows her out. And she cannot see 
Broadway for the hot tears that press behind 
her eyelids when she has descended the stairs 
and stands again upon the sidewalk. 

Well, perhaps she has persistence. 
what may she expect? 


Then, 
She may look unhesi- 
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tatingly forward to rebuffs and snubs; to the 
pinch of want as her little hoard dwindles; 
to holes worn into the soles of her shoes; to 
sleeping late that she may avoid the pangs 
of breakfast hunger and consolidate them 
with the luncheon appetite; to shabbiness, 
weariness; to long, patient, dogged waiting in 
the outer offices; to daily calls at the agenciez 
where she has registered, and where she 
comes, finally, to be greeted with a curt nod 
of the head; to brusque dismissals; to the 
counting and recounting of her diminishing 
capital; to acquaintance with the pawn-shop; 
to loneliness; to the gradual acceptance of 
favors which her self-respect would have 
spurned six months before; to the gradual ac- 
ceptance of companionships which her aching 
heart resents as unworthy;—to the gradual 
deterioration, in short, which almost invari- 
ably accompanies prolonged discouragement, 
failure, and want. By and by, her money all 
gone, her borrowing capacity exhausted, she 
goes back, please Heaven, to Bangor or to 
Sandusky, where, if the happy-ending stories 
are true, she is met at the train by a faith- 
ful, sympathetic John, and settles down to a 
chastened, grateful happiness all her days. 

And that is what happens to her if she is 
one of the ninety-nine out of a hundred 
aspirants. 

If she is the hundredth one, she has what 
seems to be better luck. She gets her chance. 
She goes on the stage at a salary of from 
$25 to $35 a week. She has her little part. 
When I first went on the stage at some such 
salary, actresses had to provide their own 
stage costumes—a necessity now happily 
obsolete in most companies, certainly in most 
metropolitan ones. In one part where I had 
about two lines to say I was obliged to wear 
two smart frocks, one a bicycle suit. A smart 
bicycle suit, it is superfluous to say, cannot 
be constructed by the most skilful lady’s 
maid or seamstress that ever put needle to 
cloth; only an expensive tailor can turn out 
the garment. The result was that I was 
mortgaged, so to speak, for the entire season 
to the tailor and the dressmaker. But nowa- 
days in the good companies things are better, 
and the girl who gets her $25 a week can use 
it on her living expenses alone—always re- 
membering that her salary ceases at the end 
of the season. 

To my mind the lot of this hundredth 
girl, with its anxieties and discouragements 
spread out over a lifetime instead of con- 
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centrated into a bitter, cruel six-months or 
year, is scarcely less gray. She never makes 
a real success—perhaps she never has a real 
chance. The delights of the profession are 
not for her. She has her few lines to say; 
she says them well enough. She is a “safe” 
person to have in a company—conscientious, 
dependable, mediocre. And so she remains 
to the end of the chapter, enduring all the 
inevitable hardships of the business without 
even the hope of the rewards, without—af- 
ter a time—even the ambition for the rewards 
which alone make the hardship endurable 
and negligible. 

Perhaps she would have no more brilliant 
success in any other occupation. The rank 
and file of all the armies of work and of art 
are, of course, made up of undistinguished 
persons who do the day’s plodding job with- 
out winning any more intense joy than 
comes with enough bread and butter of a 
moderately palatable quality. 

As for what I might eall the thousandths 
—the women who achieve good positions, who 
are in demand as leading ladies or as sup- 
ports in good companies, who have popularity 
with the public, I consider their positions 
better than those of most women who work 
for a living. They make a great deal more 
money. “Their salaries range from $75 a 
week rapidly upward. 

As for the stars—the small collection of 
millionth women—in many respects their 
lot seems to me most enviable. No one but 
a churl—in fact, no one at all—ean fail to 
be pleased, flattered, touched to the heart by 
the spontaneous admiration of the public. 
To feel that people like one, smile when one 
smiles, grow teary when one weeps, give one 
their affection for no more cogent reason 
than because they cannot help it—which is 
the most cogent reason on earth, after all— 
is a delight. To escape from one’s self every 
night, to thrill with the emotions, think the 
thoughts, play the games, use the words, of 
another woman—to be another woman, in- 
teresting, plaintive, charming, tragic, witty, 
or whatever her creator has made her—is 
the fulness of joy. To feel the electric cur- 
rents of sympathy play back and forth across 
the footlights is—well, it is an intoxication 
of pleasure. 

Of course, materially, the star is extreme- 
ly well off. She can, if she has any business 
instinct whatever, easily become a rich wom- 
an. She earns, we will say, $500 a week and 


a percentage of the box-office receipts. At 
that rate she need not be miserly to ac- 
cumulate a tidy fortune in the course of a 
few successful years. 

A few successful years! Ah, there’s the 
rub! The public is dear, kind, sympathetic, 
flattering—and fickle. Its regard is im- 
mediate and perhaps ephemeral. It adores 
you this year, flocks to see you, bursts its 
gloves applauding you, warms the cockles 
of your heart with its ready smiles, its ready 
sighs, tosses you flowers, sends you notes, 
makes you walk upon air with gladness. And 
next year it doesn’t care for your play, or 
there is some one new, some one bewitching, 
enthralling. Your personal popularity has 
evaporated. And you see yourself going the 
inevitable way—the way that greater actresses 
and greater favorites than you have gone be- 
fore you, to their neglected, half-con- 
temptuously pitied old age—to the drummed- 
up benefits and the condescendingly bestowed 
charity. 

But that side of the picture they do not 
care to see, all the young girls who write the 
pathetically eager little notes. They turn 
from that as obstinately as from contempla- 
tion of the lot of the tens of thousands 
which I have conscientiously tried to depict 
for them. They nod impatiently and say: 
“Yes, yes. That is too bad, too sad. But we 
feel that we have it in us to be great stars. 
We are so-and-so-many years old and our 
features are thus and thus. What shall we do 
to win instant recognition ?” 

Well, all these matters are of very little 
importance—age, complexion, and ancestry. 
Nothing counts but the dramatie instinet— 
the instinct which makes it possible for one 
woman to feel and to portray across the foot- 
lights the passions and the personality of an- 
other woman. Meantime there are innumer- 
able emotions to confuse with that great 
primal requisite. The love of excitement, the 
youthful spirit of adventure, the desire for 
applause, for flattery, all these have convinced 
many a young girl before her own dressing- 
table that she had the dramatic instinct, the 
dramatic genius, when she had nothing in 
the world but the ordinary gifts and impulses 
of girlhood. 

If she has the great talent, if some com- 
petent authority discerns it unmistakably in 
her (which means if she is about the trillionth 
woman), and if nothing stand in the way of 
its development, how shall it be fostered 
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and trained? I think that there is no school 
of acting comparable to a company engaged 
in producing plays. The instruction of the 
schools, certainly in this country, seems to 
me greatly inferior to that of the company. 
It is perhaps different in the French conserva- 
toire, where the technicalities of the art have 
been brought to the greatest degree of perfec- 
tion. That produces the finished actor, where- 
as our school produces the mechanical one. 
People often ask me, of the third generation 
of actors, what part I think heredity plays 
in a girl’s chance of suecess. I answer—al- 
most none at all. The son of the bricklayer, 
the daughter of the seamstress, are just as 
likely to be born with the dramatic instinct 
as the son or the daughter of the actor, ac- 
cording to the erratic course of all talent. 
Beyond that possibility of the transmission 
of the gift, it has seemed to me that a 
theatrical ancestry is almost a drawback. One 
is continually compared with one’s dis- 
tinguished forebears or relatives, generally 
to one’s own detriment. 





Of course, a large 
theatrical connection gives one the absolute- 
ly essential introduction to managers, obtains 
for one a tiny foothold on a rung of the 
theatrical ladder, but that is all. Before I 
had my chance, I worked for eight years play- 
ing small parts which nobody across the foot- 
lights noticed, and which those behind the 
scenes noticed only to say, “It is funny she 
hasn’t more talent”—as though one could 
display enormous histrionic ability in carrying 
a tray or holding madame’s cloak. Once, hav- 
ing gone to England with a certain American 
company to play a seven-word part and to un- 
derstudy the leading woman, the latter fell ill, 
and I had, as I thought, my chance. I im- 
proved it to the best of my ability. I made 
my suecess. I knew it, the critics said it. I 
thought it was all to be fair sailing after that. 
But at the end of eight days—as fast as the 
cable and steamship eompany could arrange 
it—another leading woman was rehearsing 
the part and I was back again with my seven 
words and my understudying. So perhaps it 
is not wonderful that I do not consider a 
theatrical ancestry the surest road to favor. 

One feature of stage life I have not touched 
upon at all—the one most commonly talked 
of in non-theatrical circles. When I hear 
moans about the demoralizing influence of 
the stage, when I hear parents bewailing their 
daughter’s ambition for a theatrical career 
on the ground that it does not offer a proper 
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life for a well-bred woman, instead of on the 
often obvious ground that the daughter in 
question has no glimmer of talent, my brain 
refuses to follow. The woman who goes upon 
the stage and who succeeds upon the stage 
must live a regular, orderly life. She has con- 
stant rehearsals, and each night at a given 
hour she has to appear in a given place in 
the absolute “ pink” of condition. She ecan- 
not foolishly dissipate her energies. 

As for the people whom she will meet be- 
hind the scenes and the associations that she 
will form—it is a byword that there is no 
profession in the world where self-forgetful, 
self-denying kindness is so common. She 
will encounter generosity in every form— 
tolerance of judgment and kindness of ex- 
pression as well as a positively reckless prodi- 
gality of kindness in money. A woman who 
could meet such cordiality, such honest sister- 
liness as is met in the theatrical profession 
and fail to be touched, to be deepened and 
broadened by it, has not the makings of a fine 
character in her—in other words, she is in- 
capable of demoralization. 

Of course the stage and home life are not 
supposed to be firm allies. A successful, busy 
actress, like the successful, busy woman in 
any other occupation, has not a great deal 
of time for domestic pursuits, and perhaps it 
is true that the artistic ability and tempera- 
ment which go to make success upon the stage 
seldom coexist with strong domestic tastes. 
But as far as marriage’is concerned, I am 
not able to think of many successful actresses 
who have not married or who have found 
marriage and a stage career incompatible. 

The whole aim of this article has been to 
show two things which I firmly believe—first, 
that out of the thousands of girls who desire 
to become actresses, not ten have any. chance 
of success or happiness upon the stage; and 
second, that the women who belong to it may 
be improved by it instead of the reverse. To 
live all over the world, to see all sorts of 
people, to be most intimately associated with 
a class famous for brilliancy of mind and 
kindness of heart—even to learn little things 
such as how to enter a room, how to offer a 
cup of tea, how to dress, how to talk, how 
to smile—all this must make for improvement 
in a woman who has any native material sus- 
ceptible to improvement. 

But—let me leave off where I began—it is 
only for the thousandth woman that the pos- 
sibility exists, 
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A DIALOGUE (?) 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


Scene :—Mrs. Bolton’s old-fashioned parlor 
in Hewton. A caller, Mrs. Ewing, sits wait- 
ing for her hostess, looking about her with 
a penetrating eye, which is drawn to defects 
and imperfections as iron filings fly to a mag- 
net. Mrs. Bolton enters with outstretched 
hand. 

Mrs. Ewing (rising and kissing her on both 
cheeks). My dear Jennie, how good it is to 
see you again! I can’t begin to tell you how 
I look forward to my visit to you every time 
I come back to Hewton. It quite sweetens 
the tiresome burden of being forced to re- 
turn from time to time as I feel I must to 
see my mother. I do wish she wouldn’t in- 
sist on continuing to live here. I’m sure I 
can’t see what she finds to stay for, now that 
I have gone. If she would only come out to 
Buffalo and live with me, or near me at least, 
but she has the most curious prejudice against 
living with me; and it’s hard, for every time 
I come here I am struck afresh with the in- 
tense self-absorption of the village . . . the 
really cruel selfishness they show. I don’t 
know how you manage to live here and keep 


as serene as you do, though it does tell on 
your looks, to be sure, the narrow-minded at- 
mosphere you are forced to live in. But I’m 
sure I don’t know what I would do if it 
weren’t for you. I am so wounded by the 
egotistic and illiberal attitude of the people. 

Now I’m a Hewton girl as much as any- 
body, lived here all my life until my mar- 
riage. You’d think, wouldn’t you, that when 
I come back for a visit people who have al- 
ways known me would take some natural hu- 
man interest in what kind of a life I’m lead- 
ing ... would ask some questions, and show 
some generous appreciation of what I’ve done 
with myself. But not at all. They are so 
wrapped up in their own infinitesimal affairs 
they have no time or patience to listen to 
accounts of a wider, richer life than theirs. 
I don’t really mind it so much for myself, 
but I feel all the time that they don’t and 
won’t appreciate what a good husband Rich- 
ard is, and how much he does for me and 
the children, and you know, Jennie dear, if 
anybody does, how a wife feels when her 
husband isn’t thought much of. 
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“YOU KNOW HOW A WIFE FEELS WHEN 


[She pauses, her wandering eyes fixed 
suddenly on a worn place in a rug. 

Mrs. Bolton (hastily moving her chair so 
as to cast a shadow on the rug). And how are 
your husband and children. 

Mrs. Ewing (casting a final piercing glance 
at the rug to make sure). Oh, we have had a 
perfectly dreadful winter . . . as far as health 
goes! Of course, illness with us is no sueh 
awful affliction as it used to be... and I 











HER HUSBAND ISN’T THOUGHT MUCH OF.” 


suppose still is, here. ... Richard always 
sends right away and gets a doctor and two 
trained nurses the moment there is a thing 
the matter, so I don’t have any care, and as 
often as not never go into the room even. 
Richard says his wife’s youth and good spirits 
are too valuable to him to make her a sick- 
nurse. But really, we have had a great deal of 
illness. Richard himself was ill ... oh, ... 
a very complicated disease of the throat... , 
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Mrs. Bolton (interrupting with an exclama- 
tion of surprise). Is that so? Why, my hus- 
band, too, had... 

Mrs. Ewing (raising her voice). Oh, he 
couldn’t have had anything like Richard, for 
all the doctors said that his was the only 
genuine case that had ever been known in 
this country. It was quite different from 
common throat troubles. I’d explain it to 
you, only’I’m not one of those people who go 
into all the horrid details of sickness and 
make it a topic of conversation. Besides, I 
never could really understand what was the 
trouble, only I know that the tonsils were all 
diseased. The doctors had to cut and burn 
away, and they didn’t dare give Richard any 
anesthetics his heart is weak, and 
his screams were something perfectly blood- 
curdling. It quite makes me faint to think of 
it, and I don’t wonder that you look pale to 
hear about it. I’m afraid my oldest girl got 
a nervous shock from hearing him scream 
once, that will take her a long time to get 
over. She is ten, you know, and that is such 
a nervous age for little girls; though, dear 


me! it seems to me that all ages are nervous 


because 


nowadays. I think it is the fault of the 
schools, for ve... 
Mrs. Bolton. It has seemed to me, ’oo 


Mrs. Ewing (hastily). Oh, of course I don’t 
mean schools like the ones you have here. I 
mean the really modern, up-to-date, model, 
scientific schools. Here, of course, you have 
the same old kind we used to go to. That’s 
another thing thet is so discouraging about 
Hewton! Everything remains just as it al- 
ways did, not only schools, but everything 
else. And there, also, dear, you manage some- 
how to make the best of it; and there is some- 
thing very soothing and restful about coming 
back year after year and finding your house 
exactly as it used to be. I notice you have 
your mother’s old curtains still up, and that 
darn on thé arm of the sofa takes me right 
back to the days when we were girls together, 
so excited over our beaux! We didn’t bother 
our heads much about children or schools or 
things then, did we? But this school problem 
is a problem! There is one in Buffalo, a 
very expensive private school, where we have 
always sent our children. They certainly 
charge enough to have things right, and they 
do have all “the trimmings,” as I tell my 
husband. There is just nothing that they 
don’t teach the children; not just school 
studies, you know, but birds, and rocks, and 
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reverence to the old, and dancing, and swim- 
ming, and religion, and manners, and hygiene, 
and high ideals, and basketry, and all about 
immortality, and everything. They care for 
the “whole child,” they say. There is really 
nothing left for the parent to do, when they 
have finished. But sometimes I don’t think 
the children have as good times as we used 
to, and they certainly are as pale and nervous 
as little witches. 

Mrs. Bolton. My oldest boy .. . 

Mrs. Ewing (eagerly). How old is he, 
Jennie? I was trying to think the other day 
to compare with my Edgar, and I couldn’t 
remember if he was fourteen or fifteen. He 
was so overgrown the last time I saw him, 
you couldn’t make a guess at what age he 
might be. Edgar is rather small for his age, 
but his gymnasium teacher says he’s very 
well proportioned, and his size is a good thing, 
for it lets him take the child parts in the 
plays they are all the time giving at the 
school. He really has a great deal of talent 
for that sort of thing, and the coach... 
they have a professional actor for a coach 

. . told me that he would be a success as 
an actor. But I don’t think I would want 
him that, would you? Their social position 
is so uncertain. What do you think? 

Mrs. Bolton. Why, there was a man came 
to board a month at Letty Emery’s last sum- 
mer... 

Mrs. Ewing (indignantly). Is she taking 
boarders? Well, I think that is a perfect 
shame! Her husband ought to be put in 
prison for sheer laziness ... it’s all non- 
sense about his being sick! He was always 
just shiftless! Why Letty Thompson mar- 
ried him I do not know... but to let her 
take boarders! 

Mrs. Bolton. Wer husband is... 

Mrs. Ewing. Oh, I know your sweet dis- 
position will lead you to make excuses for 
him and all that, and I dare say you may 
feel that you know something personally 
about how it is with her, but that doesn’t 
alter the facts of the case. It just shows how 
dear and gentle you are, qualities I’ve always 
loved you for, but... 

Mrs. Bolton (loudly). Wer husband is... 

Mrs. Ewing. There, dear, don’t say another 
word about it. We both of us know what he 


is, and what’s the use of trying to make it 
seem any better? 

Mrs. Bolton (with a resolute yell of pro- 
test ). 


Her husband is dead! 
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Mrs. Ewing. Oh, is he? And so poor 
Letty is a widow. Well, she could hardly 
be worse off than before, could she? And 
there are some compensations in her case, 
although, for my part, I’m sure I should feel 
perfectly lost without Richard. .. . 

Mrs. Bolton. My husband 

Mrs. Ewing. Yes, you know just how it is, 
don’t you’ That’s the comfort about you, 
Jennie dear. That’s why your house is the 
only one left in Hewton where I love to come. 
I feel so sure of your sympathy and inter- 
est in my life. It seems perfectly wonder- 
ful to me that you, too, shouldn’t have be- 
come all dried up and withered by the nar- 
row, self-centred life of Hewton. Of course 
the people here don’t realize it, but 
to any one coming in from outside 
as I do, from a full, wide, rich life, 
it just sends a shudder through you 
to see the blankness in their minds 
when you try to talk about vital matters. And 
their conversation! I try to be patient and 
to take an interest, but really . . . the things 
they talk about! The unbelievably small 
things that make up their lives! At Mrs. 
Martin’s, the other day, they discussed for 
fifteen minutes by the clock the exact loca- 
tion for a new playground for the school. 
This slope was sunny, but that one was better 
drained so the children wouldn’t get wet feet; 
and wouldn’t it be better to have a clump of 
trees so the quieter ones could have a place 
to stay; and so on and so on and so on 
all the tiresome little details that are taken 
care of nowadays, in any up-to-date place, by 
the teachers, or the school board, or some- 
body. 

But the really wounding thing is their 
more than indifference to the great world, 
their actual hostility to it. The moment I 
speak of life in Buffalo and any of the ad- 
vantages I have there, I can just feel an at- 
mosphere of bored lack of interest and of real 
disapproval settle down on everybody. It 
is a hard thing to say about one’s old friends, 
but I can’t help feeling that there is a little 
jealousy in it. But now you, Jennie, oh, you 
do me so much good! For one thing, I feel 
that you are broad-minded enough to be bene- 
fited by the breath from the outside world 
I bring with me... that you must feel re- 
freshed and brightened by the touch with a 





broader life. Not but that you do me more 
good than I can do you, for what are mere 
intellectual interests and brilliancy compared 
with goodness of heart such as yours? I come 
in here, all sore from the harsh treatment I 
get, and feel so sure of your sympathy and 
interest! And you are always so cheerful 
about your own affairs it’s a real inspiration 










THEY HAVE A PROFESSIONAL ACTOR FOR COACH. 


to me; for I say to myself, “If Jennie can be 
cheerful and enjoy life, why, J ought not to 
be blue a single instant!” I never ean tell 
you enough that I appreciate your atmos- 
phere! 
kisses her warmly.) Now, my dear, I must 
be going. So sorry I couldn’t see your chil- 
dren, and so glad to know they are all well. 
Remember me to your husband, won’t you? 
You know J always found him very pleasant! 
And don’t forget that every time I come back 
to Hewton I mean to spend as much time as 
possible with you! 


(She rises and goes over to her and 
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needs and satisfy his ideals as nearly 

as possible, and those ideals are usual- 
ly very different from those of his wife, 
mother, or sister. They may be expressed 
very simply, al- 
though they 
should be written 
in large letters if 
their importance 
in the mind mas- 
culine is. to be 


N MAN’S room must first of all meet his 


duly impressed 
upon the mind 
feminine; c¢com- 
fort and conve- 
nience rather than 
beauty are a 
man’s—or should 


we say rather 
most men’s /—re- 
ligion. <A 
fortable lounging- 
chair, with the pa- 
per, an _ interest- 
ing book, a lamp, 
and an ash-tray 
within easy reach, 
a large desk or 
writing-table with 
all his papers in- 
variably just 
where he left 
them, an open 
fire if it is cold, 
and an hospitable 
chair opposite A 
for a congenial 
friend, and it matters comparatively little 
whether the chair is red and the curtains yel- 
low, the rug green and the walls brown—all 
is well. Appearances may be left for the 
drawing-room. 

Beauty, which is so essential a part of a 
_woman’s comfort and happiness, seems all 


com- 


MISSION 





WRITING-TABLE. 


too frequently to him a disconcerting ele- 
ment suggestive of superfluous draperies and 
curtains shutting out his light, view, and air, 
and resisting all his legitimate efforts to push, 
pull, or draw them aside; of fragile chairs 
quite incapable of 
bearing up under 
his weight or that 
of his friends; of 
spider-legged ta- 
bles with propensi- 
ties for tipping 
when a man casts 
his upon 
them; and of an 
irritating array 
of knickknacks 
invariably getting 
in his way or be- 
ing injured. With 
this vision in 


eye 


mind the college 
boy begs to be 
delivered from 


“fussing,” and 
prays to be al- 
lowed to take pos- 
session of the at- 
tic, where he may 
yield freely to his 


savage instincts, 
while his father 
at the first sug- 


gestion of an in- 
road into his do- 
mains in the in- 
terests of “ artis- 
tic improvement ” 
rises to resist the hostile attack definitely 
and decisively. 

These fears, with the progressive wife and 
mother of to-day, should be groundless, for 
comfort and beauty arefast learning to go hand 
in hand, but a few years ago they were only 
too well founded, and the memory of those 
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days is still too fresh to make it possible for 
man to look upon woman’s present intentions 
other than with suspicion. The nineteenth 
century, with its love of the ornate and its 
indifference to utility, found ready followers 
in the women and deadly enemies in the 
men. The practical was directly opposed to 
the beautiful, or so-called beautiful, and one 
was obliged to choose between them. Now, 
thanks to the impulse given to the Arts and 
Crafts by William Morris and his followers, 
we are learning to appreciate that utility 
and beauty are sister virtues, and that one 
cannot possibly reach its highest state of 
development without the other. 

Man may keep his ideals of comfort and 
convenience firmly in mind as the two es- 
sential principles, and still yield gracefully 
to the claims of beauty without loss of dig- 
nity. His commodious desk or writing-table 
may delight his very soul with its size and 
convenient drawers and compartments, and 
still be well proportioned and of beautiful 
wood. His chair may rest and soothe every 
tired muscle and nerve as he sinks into its 
depths, and yet be gracefully shaped and 
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rich and harmonious in color. The curtains 
needed for practical purposes may fulfil all 
these purposes, drawing back and forth readi- 
ly and resisting successfully a too vigorous 
pull or push, and still be beautiful in color 
and texture. Furniture, textiles, and wall- 
hangings of to-day all seem to be particular- 
ly adapted to a man’s needs and ideas. The 
man’s ideal and the woman’s have united, 
and we have beauty and usefulness com- 
bined. 

For furniture there are the simple, strong 
Arts and Crafts models in mahogany or oak: 
desks and writing-tables that are a delight; 
firm and spacious armchairs, Morris chairs, 
and couches which invite repose; smoking- 
stands fitted out with every convenience; read- 
ing - tables, bookeases, and magazine - racks. 
These come not only in mahogany and the 
usual weathered oak, but may be stained a 
forest green, a walnut, or a soft gray—in 
fact, any color that is desired. These shapes 
are all strong, substantial and massive, pecul- 
iarly adapted to the masculine needs, bit 
many of the Colonial and English shapes are 
suggestive of a man’s comfort also. The 





A VERY ATTRACTIVE WINDOW AND WINDOW-SEAT. 
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upholstered armchairs with ears are attract- 
ive, and many of the larger tables and desks. 
The Sleepy Hollow upholstered chair is al- 
ways a favorite. Leather and heavy corduroy 
are particularly appropriate for upholster- 
ing furniture in a man’s rooms, and built-in 
seats and couches upholstered in this way 
are both comfortable and decorative. : 

A man usually prefers dark rich colors, 
and we invariably look upon them as mas- 
culine compared with the light delicate tones 
which delight feminine eyes; dark greens, 
browns, blues, and reds, tones suggested by 
an old Persian rug, are full of strength, 
warmth, and dignity. 

Panelled walls, a hard-wood floor, a 
beamed ceiling, and high casement windows 
suggestive of the Jacobean halls of the old 





STONE FIREPLACE WITH WROUGHT-IRON ANDIRONS. 


English mansions of the seventeenth cen- 
tury would make an ideal man’s room. If 
we cannot have the entire wall panelled in 
oak we may possibly have a high oak wains- 
cot panelled, and a plain wall above, either 


tinted a dark rich color or covered with bur- 
lap or plain ingrain paper. The rough- 
plastered walls are very attractive when 
tinted. One could then have the beamed 
ceiling or not, as one chose. If a wainscot 
is impossible, a perfectly plain wall is 
attractive tinted a dark rich tone, or hung 
with a burlap or plain or self-toned paper. 
Above the plain side wall there may be a 
bold frieze in dark rich colors—for the lover 
of the water, a marine frieze or possibly one 
of the “galleys”; for the hunter, the hunt- 
ing frieze; and for the golfer, the golf frieze; 
or there may be simply a conventionalized 
upper third in a strong, dignified design. 

The high casement windows are fascina- 
ting with any of these suggestions for the 
walls. They may form a bow window, with 
seats built in beneath, or they may 
be above low bookcases, where they 
are always very artistic. Straight 
sill-length curtains of plain linen, 
raw silk, or heavy net are most ap- 
propriate. Sometimes a little ap- 
pliqué decoration on homespun or 
linen, all in dark soft colors, is 
beautiful and wunobjectionable to 
the sterner sex. 

Built-in bookshelves and a large 
open fireplace add a great charm to 
a room. One may not be able to 
add a fireplace if no chimney exists, 
but bookshelves are comparatively 
inexpensive and decorative as well 
as useful. The fireplace should be 
simple and strong in design— 
preferably of stone, brick, or dark 
tiles, and the larger the better. 

One unconsciously associates 
dark woodwork with a man’s room, 
either mahogany, dark oak, walnut, 
or a forest-green stain. That and 
the furniture should harmonize, and 
they should both be a part of the 
general color scheme of the room. 

A hard-wood floor is now looked 
upon as an essential part of a plan 
for any room. ‘ With it one must 
have rugs. The Oriental rugs are, 
of course, much to be desired, but 
if one cannot afford them the 
Wiltons and Axminsters are frequently very 
rich in coloring, while it is always possible 
to get plain dark colors in the velvet carpets 
by the yard and have the rugs made to order. 

A man does not want much, if any, bric-a- 
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brac, but he frequently does not object to 
a copper jug or two, a piece of rich dark 
pottery which may easily be adapted for use 
as a pipe-holder, or a vigorous group in 
bronze or plaster. His pictures should be 
simple and strong. Eng- 

lish hunting scenes are » 
great favorites now, with =~" “g 
touches of rich searlet in 
the hunters’ coats. The 
Rembrandt heads seem 
particularly appropriate oT 
for a man’s room, and for : 

one who is interested in 4 
travel or architecture the 1 
photographs of cathedrals f 
and castles are very beau- i 
tiful. One’s individuality, 
however, should be par- 
ticularly apparent in one’s 
pictures, so that only the Pe 
vaguest suggestions may 


be made as to the sub- ‘a 

jects. The frames, to be 4 

. . et 

in harmony with the 

character of the room, ots ‘ 

should be simple and dark. he 

he he 

Desk and writing-table hd es 


sets in brass, bronze, cop- 
per, and leather are very 
masculine and practical as 
well as beautiful. _ Fe. 
Gas and electric fixtures 

of brass, copper, and ( | 

wrought iron are very ef- \\ | 

fective. So also are the 
fireplace outfits in these. 
There are new designs 


which are both beautiful ave 
and original. Some of 

the quaint brass and cop- 

per lanterns are an inter- GREEN 


esting addition to a man’s 

room... Lamps with bowls of dull green, blue, 
or brown pottery,.of damascened brass, or of 
green bronze, with shades of opalescent glass, 
cut brass, or Japanese silk, are very effective. 
Old swords, guns, and armor are always fa- 
vorite decorations, and if a man is a hunter 
he is proud of his skins, antlers, and animals’ 
heads if he has been fortunate enough to 
bring home any victims. The college boy 
has his college banners and his trophies of 
victory in the college sports. A medical stu- 
dent has a choice collection of skulls, and his 
room-mate one of Dutch pipes and steins. 
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All are interesting and full of individuality. 
A well-remembered room with very little 
sunshine has the walls divided into panels 
with dark walnut woodwork and old-gold 
grass-cloth between. There is a frieze of tall 
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FURNITURE AND RICH RED CURTAINS. 


slender poplars in dull browns and greenish 
yellow. The curtains at the casement win- 
dows are of dull green raw silk, and the rug 
is plain dark green. There are a few chairs 
of carved black oak brought from England, 
but most of the furniture is dark fumed oak 
with simple lines and seats upholstered in 
green leather. A long seat upholstered in 
heavy green linen extends almost the entire 
length of the room. In one corner stands a 
massive dark oak writing-table with a desk 
chair upholstered in green leather. The 
writing outfit is of heavy brass, and om one 
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corner of the table stands a large fern in a 
brass jardiniére. Back of the writing-table 
the wall is lined with books. A large fire- 
place faced with dull green tiles, but with a 
high oak shelf, takes up a large part of one 
side of the room. Over the mantel a pair 
of graceful antlers is very conspicuous, 
while the only ornaments on the mantel are 
a pair of heavy Russian brass candlesticks 


AN INTERESTING FRIEZE IN BURNT LEATHER. 


and a large green bowl of Grenby pottery. 
A copy of Watts’s portrait of Carlyle framed 
in a simple brown frame stands between one 
of the candlesticks and the bowl. A large 
easy-chair upholstered in green corduroy 


faces the fire, and just back of it is a large 
oak table covered with magazines and books. 
A reading-lamp with a dark green base and 
green shade throws the light over the shoul- 
der of the reader sitting in the chair. 


At 
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one side of the fireplace is a small table con- 
taining an array of pipes, ash-trays, ete., and 
at the other side, drawn up almost at right 
angles with it, is a broad leather couch. 

Quite different in character is a room 
furnished in green and blue, the walls cov- 
ered with blue burlap, and an upper third 
of green and blue peacock paper, the furni- 
ture green wicker upholstered with blue, and 
the writing-table and bookcase of 
mahogany. 

A lover of red had his walls hung 
with red burlap above a walnut wains- 
cot. The curtains here were of 
Oriental embroidery in red and rich 
blue on an écru ground. The walnut 
chairs were upholstered in dull old- 
blue, and the rugs were a deep rich 
red, blue, and dull green. On the wal- 
nut reading-table there was another 
piece of old embroidery, this time en- 
tirely in shades of blue. The electric- 
light fixtures and fireplace outfit in 
this room were all of wrought iron. 
A curious old wrought-iron lantern 
hung in one corner. 

An interesting Indian room had 
walls of tinted plaster in a soft leather 
brown. The woodwork was stained a 
Flemish oak; there were Indian rugs 
on the floor, on the couch, and 
back of the couch in red, black, and 
écru, and the curtains were made of 
écru homespun, with an appliqué de- 
sign adapted from the rugs in red and 
black. On a rail about three feet 
from the ceiling were arranged pieces 
of Mexican pottery in terra-cotta and 
black. In place of pictures Indian 
baskets were hung against the wall in 
a very artistic way. The furniture 
was of Flemish oak, very simple in 
shape. 

It used to be considered necessary, 
in furnishing a man’s den, as it was 
invariably called, to have an Oriental 
corner. Now, fortunately, fashion and com- 
mon sense as well as the interests of art and 
beauty have banished them with their sisters, 
the cozy corners, beloved of girls’ hearts. For 
the present, and we hope for the future, all 
superfluous draperies are condemned in men’s 
rooms. They are to have simplicity, comfort, 
and beauty, and women, appreciating these 
qualities, are making their own rooms very 
much like them. 
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Panis, September, 1906. 


AVE you any idea of what is the 
H Thanksgiving of the American resi- 

dent of Paris? Let me tell you. We 
have turkey with cranberry sauce. The tur- 
key is stuffed with things which only the 
French tongue can define, and the cranberry 
sauce is usually bought in a can, ready-made, 
from an English factory. Still, it is real 
turkey, and the sauce is red with real cran- 
berry skins in it, so that we complain not. 
We are even glad and grateful, this, too, in 
spite of the fact that we are commonly all 
widows and orphans—temporarily—who as- 
semble to eat the Thanksgiving dinner at 
home. Our husbands and the fathers of our 
children are wont to grace the dinner given 
by the American Club where every man resi- 
dent of Paris who is a true patriot goes 
bursting with a sense of gratitudé because 
he is a citizen of the greatest country on 
earth. To this dinner are bidden each year a 
certain number of innocent and unsuspecting 
Frenchmen, who are made to consume even 
larger quantities of American eagle than of 
turkey, and who must go home sad enough, 
if they believe all that the speakers of the 
evening tell them of how Americans are do- 
ing everything in the world that is worth 
doing; that any small affairs which the 
French may still be carrying on, we, the 
people of the United States, shall appropriate 
whenever we take the notion. 

As for our widows’ and orphans’ Thanks- 
giving dinner in Paris, it is apt to be a very 
modest little feast. When the other widow or 
two, with their orphans, who assemble around 
my board, have eaten and gone home, in 
order that the sentiment of the occasion may 
be rational and strong, I gather my own or- 
phans about me and say, “ Now, let each 
think over what we have really to be thank- 
ful for in Paris.” Then my orphans, who 
are all boys and American to the core, groan 
and declare that for them there is nothing 
in Paris to be thankful for, since Paris is 
not (not yet) the United States. In vain do 
I recall to them the blessing of learning 
French, the great advantage which fa- 
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miliarity with irregular French verbs and 
regular French aristocrats will be to them in 


after-life. Loudly they jeer at me, and they 
point out that there was no pumpkin pie for 
dinner; that not a single heir to a dukedom 
of their acquaintance knows the difference 
between a baseball bat and a sucre d’or, and 
that—this in a concert with a crescendo of 
groans—in all Paris there is nothing, noth- 
ing, NOTHING for an American boy to do. 
It is to no purpose that I reprove their want 
of intelligence in failing to perceive the bless- 
ings which abound in Paris, and it is with- 
out avail that I endeavor to stir them to a 
sense of gratitude for benefits which they 
unconsciously enjoy. So I settle back help- 
lessly with the recommendation that at least 
they give thanks for being Americans, even 
in Paris, and under cover of the enthusiasm 
which this suggestion inspires I gently hustle 
them into bed, and I am left to make my 
own Thanksgiving alone. 

This I thoroughly enjoy. I am snugly en- 
seonced in an easy-chair before a glowing 
salamandre, and in taking account of the 
stock of blessings which Paris bestows upon 
me, I am first of all grateful for — Paris. 
In particular am I grateful because Paris is 
not New York, Chicago, Washington, or 
even Prairie du Chien or McGregor. I am 
grateful for the escape which Paris provides 
me from all the trials and tribulations which 
enter into every phase of American life that 
I know, but Paris would not provide this 
escape if it were anything but—Paris. 
Now, just exactly what I find here that makes 
Paris, Paris, it is difficult to set down. For 
one thing, there is time in Paris, and there is 
place, and where in the great and glorious 
United States can one find these indispens- 
able elements of a rational and joyous life? 
Is it not true that Americans have no time? 
And neither have we place anywhere in our 
vast country, because wherever we are, what- 
ever we are doing, is not the order to “step 
lively” on to the day ahead where success 
awaits us—the day which is eternally to come 
and never is, because each success we achieve 
demands another, every gain accomplished is 
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only the basis of operation of a bigger 
affair ? 

Crossing the Atlantic recently I sat for 
twelve days elbow to elbow with a successful 
American, a merchant prince. He is the 
active head of a great commercial enterprise. 
I asked him with a great deal of curiosity 
whether in the nature of things a day must 
not arrive when a man’s business has achieved 
its utmost extent, when the greatest possible 
profits are being realized, and when a man 
is permitted to rest from the stress of com- 
petition, and in the consciousness that he is 
doing enough business, is free to enjoy what 
he has attained. “Never,” he _ replied, 
promptly and emphatically. “If my busi- 
ness is not growing bigger every year, I know 
the reason why, and I see that it does.” 

“ And from what is the increase realized?” 
I asked. “Is it from the increase in demand 
resulting from the increase’ of population, or 
does your industry constantly grow bigger 
from crowding out the little ones?” 

“Chiefly from crowding out the little ones, 
I guess. That used to worry me a great deal 
when I began, but I’ve got all over worrying 
about it now. I found that it is crowd out or 
be crowded out, and I am staying on top my- 
self.” 

The man was not a monster—just an aver- 
age American millionaire. Neither are all 
those who are crowded out victims; some are 
fools, others idle, vicious, and they deserve 
what they get. Nevertheless, the whole effect 
of the “crowd out or be crowded out” prin- 
ciple of our American activity is unrest and 
a wholesale impoverishment of life. The 
merchant prince described to me a palatial 
country home which he has on the banks of 
the Hudson. “ How much time do you spend 
there,” I asked, and after a moment’s re- 
flection he told me that during seventeen 
years he had not been there a week at a 
time; somehow business interfered, he said. 

Once in the United States chance brought 
me to the bedside of one of the crowded-out, 
dying. This one, a woman, had kept her 
faith in happiness through all the repeated 
hardships of her life. Every day was full of 
work, worry—the onrush of disaster follow- 
ing fast upon disaster. Still, whenever she 
could, she was always putting aside some 
trifle for the good time which she believed 
was ahead. She bought occasionally some 
small household treasure; she bought now 
and then some adornment for her person— 
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she even had silk for two gowns, and all these 
things she carefully wrapped up and stored 
away; they were too good for the poor pain- 
ful present moment, but by and by she would 
have the time and the place for their en- 
joyment. Then she fell ill. It was a linger- 
ing illness, and yet she looked ahead to get- 
ting well and being happy. Instead, she died, 
and I was there as from the tortuous shade 
of the sorrow and struggle that her life had 
been her soul plunged into the blackness of 
death; the world no more, the hope of her 
good days forever gone, her spirit went forth 
into the unknown with a shriek of I cannot 
tell what rebellion and despair. Heaven 
grant that in the “silent halls of death” she 
somehow, somewhere, found rolled into one 
big immortal delight all the small joys she 
had put away from day to day for the good 
time to come. Whether she did or not, who 
knows? But this I know, and it is one reason 
why I am thankful for Paris—here one learns 
to be content with small things, and in spite 
of the mad rush of modern progression, one 
dares sit still in the sunshine and enjoy them. 

We hear constantly that the French are a 
decadent people. There are, it seems to me, 
conditions of life under which it is more 
honorable, not to say far happier, to die than 
to continue to exist. Am I decadent also 
for believing this? Certain it is I find much 
virtue and great delight in the declining life 
of France, where the rich and the poor alike 
possess the “ strength to sit still,” the “ savoir 
s'‘asseoir.” When I first came to Paris to 
live, and I saw people everywhere daring to 
sit down—in front of cafés, on benches along 
the streets, in the parks of the poor, in the 
garden spots of the wealthy—in all parts of 
Paris, people of all classes sitting at ease in 
the sunshine, doing nothing but laugh, talk, 
and be gay, as if that were the end for which 
they and the world were created—the sight 
filled me with horror and consternation. 
That the power of production so represented 
should be consumed in cheerful repose— 
“What a shame!” said my American con- 
science, and for a long time I was careful to 
get just as far away as possible from this 
spectacle of humanity going smilingly to 
waste, for I was constantly expecting that the 
God who, according to my American cate- 
chism, had doomed humanity to work and 
weep, would descend upon these contented 
idlers with a deluge or something worse. 
Now that I understand the philosophy of the 
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French people’s “ savoir s’asseoir,” T am as 
grateful for its existence as I am for—their 
salads. From the bottom of my heart do 
I thank Heaven and Paris that, living here, 
I am protected from American salads. Per- 
haps these have always been so great among 
the minor horrors of American life, but then 
I had not experienced French salads. I was 
in ignorance of how a salad may be made to 
convey to the tired soul and overcharged 
digestion a breath of the higher life; how, 
in its simplicity, its freshness, its piquancy, 
it may bear evidence that Elysian fields do 
exist, covered with crisp, green, growing 
things, reposing amid which one day we shall 
realize all the tender young hopes of our 
youth. 

In all the years that I have been in Paris 
I have never had any but green salads pre- 
sented to me. Symphonic salads are these in 
that every shade of green in beautiful pro- 
portions, exquisitely blended, is used to form 
the perfect harmony of the whole. They take 
lettuce—mere lettuce—crisp, curling, juicy 
lettuee—white in the innocence of its heart, 
whence a delicate green deepens to the outer 
edges of the leaves; this is mixed with the 
varying greens and zests of a thousand small 
plants which the French cultivate for the 
perfection of their divine art of making 
salads; then a master hand transforms vine- 
gar and oils and “ seasoning” into a kind of 
wonderful dew that, as the green things are 
tossed about in it, glosses the whole with a 
succulent brilliancy which troubles the ex- 
pectant tongue of the gourmand even in be- 
holding. Such is the real French salad, a 
natural prelude to the thanksgiving which a 
devout soul offers after déjeuner and diner. 
3ut the American salad! “ Yankee” inven- 
tion gone mad, breeding destruction of hu- 
manity, especially womankind, as it goes! 

The people I met during a recent visit to 
the United States I divide into two classes: 
those who fed me salad, and those who did 
not. The latter I recall with gratitude; the 





former—I can at most forgive them on the 
plea that they know not what they do. 

Salad translated into the American lan- 
guage seems to mean conglomeration with a 
mayonnaise dressing. The way natural af- 
finities in the order of growing things are 
violated in American salads is fairly (and 
horribly) indicative of the way principles of 
nature are confused in our social order. 
Oranges and lettuce leaves, celery and ba- 
nanas, olives and pineapple, are a few of the 
original combinations offered to me in the 
United States in the name of salad, always 
with mayonnaise dressing, and usually with 
nuts. I like nuts and I have not followed the 
teachings of Boston domestic economists 
without learning their nutritive value. But 
I want to know when they are coming. I 
like to be prepared for them—indeed, a 
normal stomach needs to be prepared for 
them—and when, under its mayonnaise mask, 
the frightful uncertainties of an American 
salad have entered my mouth, and, unwarned, 
I find the supposedly soft mass full of small 
hard substances, this is an affront to nature, 
an abuse of confidence, which I find exceed- 
ingly hard to condone. 

Nature in all things is a fixed quantity im- 
posing definite obligations, whether in the 
mixing of salad or in the shaping of a career. 
That the salad of the French is at once so 
simple and so pleasing, that the life of the 
people is so reposeful and so gay, proceeds 
largely from the respect which the French 
have for nature and the honesty with which 
they accept the limitations it puts upon hu- 
man enterprise and invention. Let those who 
will, produce under the strenuousness of 
American production, and eall it life; let 
those whose taste is so perverted count any- 
thing under heaven fit to mix with mayon- 
naise, and call it salad. I still sit idle and 
cheerful in the glow of my salamandre, 
thanking a kind Providence for Paris—for 
Paris, where life knows how to do nothing 
and where salad is always green 
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BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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HE Poet is sad in the Autumn-time, 





And a note of gloom pervades his rhyme, 
And yet as I look at the Autumn sky 
I wonder why! 
I breathe the crisp sweet Autumn air, 
And off on the winds sails carking care. 
I trudge with vigor the Autumn roads, 
Nor longer fear the troublous goads,— 
The sting of failure, and sore dismay, 
That dog my way! 
I gaze at the rise of the Autumn sun 
That nerves me on to my tasks undone; 
I watch with joy the sunset glow 
That over the whole land seems to throw 
A veil of color, so tich, benign, 
That every prospect seems divine 
In earth and sky— 


And troubles die. 
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IN AUTUMN-TIME 


At night when the Autumn moon uplooms, 
To lighten the murk of a thousand glooms, 
With her silver rays and the million gleams 
Of her wondrous beams, 
How deep and base the ingratitude 
Of the souls that brood! 
And then when the work of day is o’er, 
And lowered the shades, and locked the door, 
Is there no joy in the back-log songs, 
For the soul that longs, 
As, sputtering there on the broad hearthstone, 
The dancing flames, 
In myriad games, 
Forbid the spirit to be alone? 
Ah no, ye Poets who see but death 
In the clear and crisp of the Autumn breath, 
The Autumn-time is a glad, glad time, 
And glad, glad notes should pervade your rhyme, 
For it is not death that o’er us creeps, 
But the hour when weary Nature sleeps, 
lo gather rest that will later bring 


The joyous gifts of the gladsome Spring. 
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© be in Paris and share in the 
+ responsibility of choosing and 
planning the pretty dresses 
my friend will wear when she makes 
her bow to society this winter—what 
could be more inter- 
esting to a woman? It 
was all the more fun 
because she had to con- 
sider so closely the cost 
of things, and we were 
obliged to devise ways 
and means and save 
here to spend there. 
Luckily, we happened 
on a delightful little 
couturiére who was all 
effusive interest and 
anxiety to do her part 
well. I wish that every 
débutante could have 
such good luck, but 
perhaps I may be able 
to help some girls with 
my experience. The 
first thing that 
we did was to sit 
down together— 
the dressmaker, 
my  débutante- 
elect, and I— 
with pencil and 
paper, samples, 
and fashion- 
plates, in eager 
attention and 
thought. Of 
course every girl 
who is “ coming 
out” has to be 
regulated in her 
plans by her 
place of resi- 

























requirements of her social position, 
but every girl wants to have pretty 
clothes, no matter what are her means. 
The young woman who furnishes the 
material for my text lived in New 
York. She did not be- 
long to the set who look 
askance at an evening 
dress after it has been 
worn half a _ dozen 
times, nor was it neces- 
sary for her to plan for 
several sorts of morn- 
ing and afternoon out- 
fits; but the girls she 
associated with were 
critical—we are apt to 
be at nineteen—and the 
young men liked to be 
proud of their sisters 
and friends, not to 
speak of more mature 
opinions. So there was 
sure to be rivalry about 
who would have the 
best-looking clothes next 
winter. Even if the 
wardrobe was not to be 
extensive its selection 
demanded thought and 
good taste. 

“First of all let’s be- 
gin with the coming-out 
dress,” was the plea 
of our important 
member, and then 
we all agreed that 
it must be white, it 
must look “young,” 
it must be airy and 
light, it must be 
becoming. Inci- 


THe EVENING Gown of pink veiling with lace and dentally it 18 im- 


dence and _ the ribbon ruches and chiffon fichu-bolero. portant to mention 
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GRAY BROADCLOTH STREET SUIT with velvet coat 
and band; pale gray vest with braiding. 


that the time at which my little friend 
would meet her mother’s “world” 
would be from four until seven in the 
afternoon, so she chose a dress with 
a high neck. The material was a soft, 
not too heavy, silk with a transparent 
yoke of lace. The pretty bertha that 
trimmed the waist was edged with the 
fashionable eyelet and scallop em- 
broidery, which also trimmed the three 
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flounces that formed the skirt. We 
were shown other charming models 
that were suitable for a débutante’s 
first appearance—dresses made of mus- 
lin and erépes and even light-weight 
cloths. Indeed, the model we selected 
was charming in a soft cloth, and one 
dress made like it of Delft blue had 
the embroidery in white and was most 
effective. Most of the skirts just 


touched all around; most of the necks 





THE COMING-OUT Gown of white silk with lace yoke and 
hand embroidery on the bertha and flounces. 
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and p:pings and large flat enameled buttons 


were high, although there was an oc- 
casional dress, even for afternoon wear, 
which showed a bit of the throat. All 
the trimmings were simple, and the 
effect of all these dresses was youthful 
and girlish. There was another, a 
princesse model, that was really most 
enticing. It was of soft veiling, white, 
and the tucks that formed the waist- 
line made the fulness below for the 
skirt. Buttons formed part of the 


White VEILING PRINCESSE GowN with pale green silk bolero 


trimming, and a little bolero of silk 
made the waist “ dressy.” 


The cross-pieces that held the bolero 


together were piped with silk, so were 
the corresponding cross-pieces on the 


skirt. But this dress did not 
admit of the possibility of a re- 
movable guimpe, and so our 
débutante, who had to consider 
economy, gave the preference 
to the other. A guimpe that 
can be put in and out is always 
economy. The high-neck dress 
will be worn when the girl 
helps receive or pours tea at 
other “ comings-out ” in the af- 
ternoon, for the theatre in the 
evening, and for small dinners; 
and by and by in the summer 
the dress will be just right for 
garden parties and any after- 
noon dress occasions; while 
without the guimpe, needless to 
say, the dress will be worn 
until there is little left of it. 
As a waist always wears out 
sooner than a skirt, the remov- 
able guimpe or, a better alter- 
native still, two waists, one 
high and one low, seemed wise. 
“No heavy silks or satins, 
no velvets or brocades; push 
them all away,” commanded 
Madame Francois, as we 
turned over the samples. “ The 
materials must be light and 
joyous, like the pretty demoi- 
selle who is to wear them.” 
So we gave our attention to 
muslins and veilings and airy fabrics, 
and from among these made our selec- 
tion of an evening dress. It was a 
very delicate shade of pink silk veil- 
ing, and we chose a princesse model. 
This dress had the customary tucks 
to define the waist, but they were in 
clusters, and over them fell a soft chif- 
fon fichu-bolero edged with cream lace 
and caught with a velvet bow. The 
cream lace fell over the elbows and 
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softened the sleeves, and a dear little 
chiffon gathered front piece made the 
dress most becoming. The plain full 
skirt was trimmed with full ruchings 
of ribbon—ribbon, by the way, is an- 
other favorite garniture in Paris this 
season and is economical. 

While many of the evening dresses 
were made in princesse fashion, a va- 
riety of other styles were shown us. 
The materials were all light crépons, 
muslins, light silks, and such pretty 
flowered goods. The cuts of the necks 
differed; it all depended on what would 
be most becoming whether the bodice 
was square, round, or pointed. Any 
way was ‘correct, it seemed. 

Pretty little conceits for the hair 
gave a charming finish to these eve- 
ning costumes—snoods of velvet to 
match the dress and velvet bows. One 
pink chiffon dress had as an accom- 
paniment for the hair the most entic- 
ing little garland of wee roses inter- 
woven with black velvet—the dress was 
trimmed with the roses, too. 

It was hard to turn our attention to 
more serious subjects, but other clothes 
had to be considered. So afternoon 
fashions next occupied us. We all had 
a prejudice in favor of white wherever 
a white dress was possible, and our 
taste was commended by the one of 
us who really knew, as white is apt to 
be more becoming to girlhood in gen- 
eral, and to every particular girl, than 
a color. So a simple “ homey ” little 
dress was selected of white cashmere, 
which would be useful when informal 
visitors dropped in for tea in 
the afternoon, for little lunch- 
eons, and for any time at 
home, or in making visits 
which were not “ dress-up” oc- 

vasions. “For the gentle- 
men who like simple things,” 
knowingly suggested madame, 
as she held up the creamy 
folds of the material that 
needs so little trimming. This 
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turned out to be one of the pretti- 
est dresses in the entire outfit. Just 
a deep flounce finished the skirt, and 
the garniture on the waist was tucks. 
Narrow folds of the goods furnished 
all else necessary, and the only ex- 
travagance was a small yoke of real 
Irish point-lace at the throat. 

Again we hesitated between this 
dress and one shown us of fine 
checked black and white goods, with 
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BLACK AND WHITE CHECKED VOILE GowN with folds of pale 
turquoise velvet; underblouse of chiffon and lace 
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A WHITE CASHMERE AFTERNOON Gown with Irish point 


yoke and collar; tucked and stitched bands. 


a trimming of light blue velvet. It 
was a more elaborate costume. The 
waist had an underblouse of white 
chiffon which made it most becoming, 
and a fetching little turn-over collar. 

Plaids, little and big and of all 
colors, are quite a fad of the moment, 
and are seen even in elaborate attire. 
The beauty of these house dresses is 
that after a winter of not too much 


wear they do so well for spring for the 
street. Even during the cold weather, 
our dressmaker assured us, light 
dresses would be seen out-of-doors 
worn with long and short wraps. In- 
deed, veilings and light-weight cheviots 
and serges would have their place, and 
while sometimes the wraps to go with 
the dresses were of the same material, 
oftener they were of a different stuff. 
For those who can afford a fur jacket 
the problem is solved; for those who 
cannot the question of these winter 
wraps is more difficult. 

A more practical dress was of heavy 
mixed black and white cheviot which 
was for walking, skating, motoring, 
and for general use. There had to be 
blouses, some simple and some elabo- 
rate, to go with these dresses. Chif- 
fon blouses are always becoming, but 
the embroidered muslins worn over 
silk underslips still hold their place, 
and linen shirts for morning wear. 

If our débutante wishes to look real- 
ly well dressed she must give attention 
especially also to the shoes and slip- 
pers and stockings and gloves. 

The evening wrap was made 
of cream broadcloth and lined 
with soft liberty satin. The 
only trimming was white silk 
braid about an inch wide, which 
was used on the yoke and on 
the full sleeves and around the 
bottom of the cloak. 

Whether one is sixteen or 
sixty one’s piece de résistance 
is sure to be a coat-and-skirt 
costume. For returning her 
first calls, and for teas and afternoon 
receptions and weddings and rather 
“dressy” street occasions our débu- 
tante chose a gray costume. The 
plain skirt was of cloth, with a border 
of velvet at the bottom. The velvet 
coat was not too “old,” for it had a 
little light cloth vest and collar and 
cuffs. A large picture-hat with plumes 
made the costume complete. 
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UST now the tailors are getting 

in their new goods, and the 

haberdashers are giving more 
than a hint of what they will recom- 
mend for autumn and winter. The 
principal hatters have their autumn 
displays ready. Derbies, felts, and the 
high silk head-gear of ceremony have 
been resumed. 

Already in the spring there was a 
tendency to go back to the fifties for 
some of the fashions. All the coats 
are made with long lapels, buttoning 
so as to show a considerable part of 
the V of the waistcoat. The trousers 
are made loose on the hips, and this 
coming winter will be even wider than 
they were during the summer. The 
peg-top shape is out of fashion. 

The one great change in men’s fash- 
ions is the casting aside of iron-bound 
formality. For years, many of the 
shops have been sending out little 
charts indicating what is correct to 
wear at various times. These narrow 
rules have led many men into the sin 
of overdressing. For instance, it is 
stated that for the afternoon a man 
must be seen in a black frock coat, 
with a waistcoat of the same material 
or of white linen duck, and with 
trousers of striped worsted or cheviot. 
And with this go the high silk hat, 
plain white shirt, with cuffs attached, 
with high standing collar and Ascot 
tie. 

Gray gloves and patent-leather shoes 
complete this orthodox costume in 
which nearly every man is supposed to 
appear on his wedding-day, on Sun- 
day, or after twelve o’clock when ma- 
king calls or going to any afternoon 
entertainment. A man so dressed this 
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spring appeared at an afternoon out- 
door entertainment, 


held a little 
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THE BROCADED WAISTCOAT. 


tance from town. He was the only 
man among at least six hundred—and 
these representative persons of fash- 
ion—who showed such formality. 

Men do not like frock coats, and 
gradually they are to become more or 
less extinct. The new semifrock or 
semicutaway is the garment almost 
universally worn for all semidress oc- 
casions. A man can, therefore, do 
very well, ordinarily, with the follow- 
ing wardrobe: A plain sack or busi- 
ness suit of some tweed or homespun 
or cheviot for the autumn, or flannel 
or serge in summer—grays and blues 
and blacks and what are known as mix- 
tures, preferred; then a semifrock or 
cutaway with long skirts, and trousers 
to match, of some dark material or 
black, a fancy waistcoat, dark brown 
or fawn color preferable; and then for 
the evening, if he is going out to an 
entertainment, the regulation swallow- 
tail coat, with black trousers to match, 
and white dress waistcoat and white 

gloves; or for informal affairs, stag 
' parties, small dances, or hops in the 


country, or at dinner at home, the 
Tuxedo or dinner jacket of black, with 
black dress waistcoat and trousers, 
white shirt, and black tie. 

One can wear either a top or derby 
hat with the “ morning,” cutaway-coat 
suits, and the round turn-over collar 
is much more stylish and in general 
use than either the poke or the stand- 
ing-up or the wing—that is, the collar 
with turn-down points. 

The cutaway, or morning, coat, is 
made of black or dark gray or some 
mixture with a striped effect. It is 
single-breasted, has three buttons, the 
third of which is at the waist-line. 
The tails or skirts are long, and cut 
away sharply from the waist. 

The new fancy waistcoats are made 
quite high in the neck, but still with 
sufficient V to show the cravat and 
shirt, and yet be visible above the V 
of the coat. These are also single- 
breasted, with four buttons. At the 
waist they are cut in two sharp 
points. 

Now as to the colors and materials. 
For the cutaway coat flannel or silk 





A PLAIN BROWN WAISTCOAT. 
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MEN'S FASHIONS 


THE TUXEDO OR DINNER JACKET. 


waistcoats are most in vogue. The 


fawns and browns are the very fash- 
ionable shades, but grays are also 
much worn. These waistcoats have 
four pockets and no lapels. There are 
some pretty effects in faint stripes of 
a darker shade on gray or drab 
grounds or in flowered silks, but in 
rich, subdued colors. 

Many men of fashion wear colored 
shirts on all occasions except for dress 
or evening wear. The collars are in- 
variably the all-around turn-down, 
with rounded and not pointed ends. 

All shirts should have cuffs at- 
tached, but separate collars can be 
worn. In fact, it is so hard to launder 
shirts with these all-around collars at- 
tached that the others have by far the 
preference. 

Very brilliant-hued shirts have gone 
out of fashion, but the selections to 
be had are almost as varied as are 
those for ladies’ blouses and dress ma- 





terials. Here are the plain sky blues 
and deep browns—and many of these 
are being worh—and dark greens and 
buffs, as well as purple, lavenders, and 
pinks. Naturally a man should choose 
among these those which are best 
suited to his complexion. These col- 
ored shirts to be worn during the day 
may have either plain or pleated 
bosoms. In fact, pleats are very popu- 
lar. Then again, there are striped ef- 
fects, the stripes running up and 
down, very narrow, and generally of 
the same color but of a darker shade. 
This autumn an effort has been made 
to revive the cross-striped-bosom shirt. 
These were all the rage some years 
ago, and the leading haberdashers are 
showing dark colors with white cross- 
stripes among their new materials. 
For business or morning wear the 
sack suits are made with loose coats 
or jackets, three-button, single-breast- 
ed, and with trousers to match; 
with these a waiscoat of the same 
material or, if preferred, a fancy one 
of duck or flannel. With a business 





A STRIPED MORNING SUIT. 
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THE NEW COLLARS AND NECKTIES. 


suit, a double-breasted flannel waist- 
coat is allowable. These have lapels, 
and are cut in V shape, low, and with 
the same pointed ends at the waist. 
A flannel waistcoat of this kind can be 
a little more startling, and the pattern 
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one of checks, black, say, on a white or 
buff ground, or of moderate stripes. 

Many of the business suits of tweed 
and homespun and such cloths will 
be made with reefer jackets. These 
are double-breasted short sack jackets 
such as are worn by naval and yacht- 
ing men, and are a modified form of 
the old pea-jacket. But short, stout 
men should beware of them. 

During the summer there was an 
attempt to make evening dress for men 
a little more picturesque. This is 
not the first time it has been tried, 
but the experiment has heretofore 
failed. Four years ago a few men in- 
sisted upon wearing white silk hose 
with evening clothes instead of the 
conventional black. It was again 
tried this year, but it will not be 
adopted except by a few young men. 
The evening, or swallow-tail, coat is 
made of what is known as evening- 
coat cloth. It is a black smooth 
vicuna. The tails of the evening coat 
come down to the hinge in the knees. 
This year they are cut away more 
from the body, very much as they were 
in the fifties and earlier, and as they 
appear in old pictures and wood-cuts 
and engravings of the time. The 
waistcoat is of white duck or mar- 
seilles. It has a U shape; it is cut 
very low, has three buttons, is single- 
breasted, and is either rounded or 
pointed at the waist. A few much- 
pointed ones have been brought from 
England. The trousers are made very 
full from the hips down, and they are 
trimmed with black braid on thie side. 
The shoes for dancing are pumps, or, 
otherwise, low-quartered patent-leath- 
ers, tied. The gloves are plain white 
kid with white stitching. The shirt 
is plain white, with two shirt-buttons 
of white enamel or pearl or mother- 
of-pearl, with sleeve-links, not buttons, 
to match. Or, a man may wear gold 
sleeve-links. The collar with evening 
clothes is a straight standing poke. 
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MEN’S 


The tie is of white linen or marscilles 
with broad ends. It is tied in rather 
a large square bow. 

There are a few men who have worn 
evening coats with velvet collars, but 
the fad is not general and should be 
avoided, as should white shirts with 
pleated bosoms, which are not in good 
form. ae 

With what is known as the dinner, 
or Tuxedo, jacket various experiments 
have been tried. This summer men 
have introduced gray jackets with vel- 
vet collars and trousers to match. It 
is far better, however, to have the 
black dinner jacket. 

As to ties, gloves, handkerchiefs, 
and other accessories, there will be, 
as there were last winter, two styles 
of ties to wear with morning, business, 
or afternoon dress. One is the four- 
in-hand, always popular, easy to ad- 
just, and neat in appearance. Solid 
colors are in fashion, and there is a 
latitude of choice. There are two 
widths of the four-in-hand. The first 
is about three inches, and the other 
is extremely narrow—hardly half an 
inch. Searf-pins are worn some dis- 
tance below the knot or bow. In four- 
in-hands this autumn and winter, the 
wide striped effects in contrasting 
colors are again in fashion. Black 
and white and scarlet and black will 
be among the favorite patterns. These 
stripes are on the bias. They were in 
vogue some years ago and are quite 
effective. 

For receptions and afternoon enter- 
tainments and for chureh on Sunday, 
Ascots will again be popular. They 
are worn very wide and much puffed, 
and they show so much silk or satin 
that they are almost a counterpart of 
those worn in the days of Charles 
Dickens and Washington Irving, and 
in the first half of the last cen- 
tury by our grandfathers. The scarf- 
pins are of good size and are stuck 
into the silk quite a distance below the 
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‘THE LATEST SHAPES IN HATS 


full puff effect. To tie one of these 
Ascot ties requires skill and _ pa- 
tience. Solid colors or figured silks 
in dark shades have the preference. 
Plum, and purple, and myrtle green, 
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THE SEMIFKOCK COAT 


and marine blue, and black and white 
flowered and figured silks are to be 
worn, Light vivid shades are not in 
fashion, and white Ascots or those of 
pearl gray are only suitable for formal 
weddings. 

In gloves, tan or gray Suéde or kid, 
buttoned, not clasped, lead all others. 
They are stitched with the same shade 
in silk. A few very ultra London 
gloves have been seen of a Havana- 
brown kid stitehed in black. These 
are a bit loud arid are possibly only a 
passing fancy. 

One or two of the New York shops 


keep black dogskin gloves. They are 
imported, and are designed for driving. 
These, however, make excellent walk- 
ing gloves for those who are in mourn- 
ing. They are expensive, costing as 
much as $2 50 a pair, but one pair 
will last a year. The black does not 
fade or come off on the clothes, and 
they have not the uncomfortable feel- 
ing which black gloves generally 
give. 

One of the fads of the year is to 
have the tie, the pocket-handkerchief, 
and the hose of the same color. Con- 
sequently, for the morning there are 
numerous combinations in colors for 
handkerchiefs of this kind. The 
borders are -in plaids and quite deep, 
and there is the monogram in the solid 
color in one corner. But there are 
many who prefer white linen handker- 
chiefs, and these come with a narrow 
hem and a small initial worked in silk 
or cotton in one corner. 

Hose are in solid colors. For the 
present stripes and fancy patterns are 
tabooed. Silk and Lisle thread are 
the best materials. The walking- 
sticks are plain with a crook, and with 
little or no silver upon them. All 


boots and shoes have rounded, not. 


pointed, toes. Boots and shoes this 
autumn and winter will be rubber 
soled or at least rubber heeled. Go- 
loshes and overshoes are among the 
articles men are discarding, except, 
perhaps, when they go out in the eve- 
ning to dances, etc., with low shoes or 
pumps. Golf boots are in heavy tan 
leather, round toed, with very heavy 
extension soles. 

As to overcoats for autumn, the rain- 
proof long Chesterfield is the best. 
It is heavy enough until at least De- 
eember for even the New England and 
Middle States and Canada. The 
Chesterfield of light gray, with a vel- 
vet collar, was popular last spring and 
has been revived this autumn. It is 
for quite young men, but it has a 
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has what is called the telescope crown 
and a generous roll to the brim, and 
it is worn dipped, in front. The 
Alpine in black and gray is a good hat 
for between the seasons. The brims 
are wider, but there is not much 
change in the shape. 

Men are wearing very little jewelry. 
Watch-fobs and silver latch-key chains 
and other knickknacks of this kind are 
tabooed. Even the safety-pin for ties 
has been given up because it is too 
common. Pearls are the jewels most 
allowable, and scarf-pins with these 
plainly set are always in excellent 
taste. Men still turn up their trousers 
at the bottom, but it is only done 
with flannels or duck when golf- 
ing, playing tennis, or engaged in 
some sport. The razor-back crease, as 
it was called, has been abandoned be- 
cause it ruined trousers, and there was 
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THE CORRECT EVENING TROUSERS 


dressy effect. The tan covert coat of 
other days seems to have found its 
way into livery and the stable. It 
will never be fashionable again. 
There has been less change in the 
fashion of hats this year than usual. 
: J The top hats have the same ordinarily 
j high crown, not bell-shaped, and the 
o narrow curling brim. The black der- 
bies have high round crowns and nar- 
row brims. The brown derby came 
into sudden popularity last spring, and 
it is an excellent hat for the autumn. 
It has a high crown, and is rather 
light in shade, with trimming of no necessity for such an absurd fash- 
darker brown ribbon. Naturally the ion. Yet there was a time when no 
soft hat will have many admirers, es- man considered himself well dressed 
pecially among the college men. It unless his trousers were creased. ¥ 
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Panis, October 1, 1906. 

ERE is a very important thing 

about the clothes of the French- 

woman. The dress problem of 
the woman who lives on next to noth- 
ing a year is just as serious, is just as 
definitely worked out, as is that of the 
woman of wealth. Both have identi- 
cally the same aim in dress—to please; 
yes, if the whole truth 
be told, to please— 
men, mere men, be- 
cause the avowed aim 
of every Frenchwoman 
is to be happily. mar- 
ried, and she is far too 
simple and sincere in 
character to assume 
that it is possible to 
be happy with a man 
unless one is pleasing 
in his sight. 

If I could impart to 
my countrywomen just 
one idea by which the 
Frenchwoman’s dress 
is determined, it would 
be this—Know thyself. 
From force of habit, 
unconsciously, but 
none the less intelli- 
gently and thoroughly, 
the Frenchwoman an- 
alyzes and under- 
stands not only all her physical points, 
but all the details of her position in 
life, before she undertakes to arrange 
her wardrobe. It is in this way that 
her toilette attains its unique charac- 
ter of suitability. What she wears 
suits not only her face and figure, but 
the place she occupies in society and 
the uses to which she is put in that 
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CHIFFON BoDIcE to be worn with the 
gown illustrated on the opposite page 


il 


place. If, therefore, you, my sister 
in Seattle or in Springfield, would like 
to make your wardrobe thoroughly 
Parisian, begin by studying yourself, 
and, above all, fearlessly admit your 
limitations, this to the end of adorn- 
ing them. 

In particular, to commence, you 
must bravely acknowledge the limita- 
tions of your purse, 
and determine to dress 
within your means, 
not only in the sense 
of spending no more 
money than you can 
afford, but by buying 
clothes to conform to 
the life you actually 
lead, to the relations 
you actually sustain 
to the people with 
whom you actually as- 
sociate. If you live in 
a town, where the 
round of your experi- 
ence is composed of 
going to market in 
the morning, assisting 
with the housework, 
mending and sewing, 
informal visiting, a 
fortnightly club meet- 
ing, an occasional af- 
ternoon bridge-party, 
church on Sundays, and a trip once 
in a while for a few days’ stay at a 
near-by metropolis, then make this 
scheme of existence your explicit 
guide in everything you select for your 
wardrobe. This is the basis of the 
suitability which is one of the most 
pleasing features of the Frenchwom- 
an’s dress. In order to maintain that 
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FRENCH LESSONS IN 


RCONOMICAL DRESSING 


suitability it is necessary to preserve 
articles of dress in the order to which 
they essentially belong. That is, for 
example, have you a gown designed 
for visiting, church, ete.? Let this be 
planned to do continuous service for 
the purpose for which it is especially 
designed; from one year to another 
modify the gown in such manner that 
it shall still be acceptable for its 
original use, instead of cutting off the 
train and wearing the dress to market. 
Take so small a matter as a silk 
blouse. $y care in cleaning, with 
taste in arranging the trimming and 
accessories, wear it out according to 
the use for which it was designed in 
the beginning; do not, when it com- 
mences to show wear, put it on in the 
morning, afflicting the family with the 
inarticulate horror of misapplied, neg- 
lected dress. 

Among American women who aim 
to be “practical” in their dress, not 
to go into the question of how these 
women are prone to rise superior to 
the matter of being pleasing, the so- 
called tailor-made gown—the coat-and- 
skirt costume—is treated in a manner 
upon which the French improve. The 
costume tailleur is seldom the choice 
of the Frenchwoman who can have but 
one good dress. According to its de- 
tails, this costume is adapted to two 
different purposes, and in either case 
is something of a luxury. Made of 
serge, cheviot, tweed, and of extreme 
simplicity, it is used for sports and 
for travelling; or made of cloth, broad- 
cloth, lady’s-cloth, of extreme elegance, 
showing very fine and costly labor, it 
is used for shopping, for church, for 
the races, for the promenade, for dé- 
jeuner au Bois, for tea at any of the 
ultra-fashionable places in Paris. The 
costume tailleur has none of the gen- 
eral utility character which Americans 
seek to give the tailor-made suit, and 
this is with reason. The woman who 





SMART CALLING GOWN of prune velvet to be worn 
over a lace or lingerie blouse. 


can buy but one good dress a season, 
if she puts her money into the coat- 
and-skirt costume, will possess an out- 
fit that is far less satisfactory than if 
she arranges her wardrobe so as to 
have one gown specially designed for 
purely social functions, and a separate 
wrap which may be made to do duty 
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for day and evening wear. Let her 
tailored suit be reserved for strictly 
utilitarian purposes—going to mar- 
ket, travelling, etc., when it is quite 
suitable. 

The Bazar presents 
herewith a design for 
such a suit, the particular- 
ly economical feature of 
which is in that it per- 
mits of indefinite service 
to the ends indicated. It 
may be made of any pre- 
ferred durable material. 
The pleated skirt offers 
the advantage, first, of 
being adaptable to a va- 
riety of figures; by ex- 
tending the box pleat at 
the top in such fashion 
as to form a yoke, it 
overcomes the objection 
which a _ stout person 
finds in the pleated skirt. 
Also, after one has b 
come tired of the pleats 
the quantity of cloth used 
makes it always possible 
to alter the style of the 
skirt. The coat is of a 
simple form which pos- 
sesses a particular chic 
in being a trifle short- 


BLACK TAFFETA GOWN with tucked 
waisted—a severe modification of the 


Empire idea. At will this may be al- 
tered so as to bring down the waist- 
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line. The sleeves are pleated to form 
the cuff, which permits easy altera- 
tion of form at any subsequent time. 
The bands of velvet shown in the de- 
sign may be also of 
cloth, or of leather. 
Or velvet being used 
in the first instance, 
cloth could afterwards 
be substituted. It is a 
practice of the 
Frenechwoman’s 
economy in dress 
to have her 
gowns built al- 





















ways in moder- 
ate fashion, and 
instead of ma- 
king over a 
gown, she will, one 
season after another, 
freshen it by merely 
changing the _ trim- 
ming. 

The great drawback 
in the tailor costume 
which is sufficiently 
elegant to adorn so- 
cial functions is that, 
for the woman of 
limited means, the in- 
vestment so made pro- 
vides no wrap to be 
worn with other 
gowns; it is, further- 
more, manifestly un- 
suitable for any sort 
of evening function, 
and for the afternoon 
bridge party, the fort- 
nightly club meeting, 
the pastor’s reception, 
it compels the more or 
less ungraceful make- 
shift of the separate 
blouse and skirt. Far 
more pleasing in effect, 
and in the long run more economical, 
is the apportionment of funds which 
supplies a woman with the utilitarian 


trimming bands. 
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tailored suit of the sort which I have Around the bottom of the graceful 
indicated, and also with one “good” skirt shown in our model, the trim- 
dress, and one “good” wrap, good in ming is formed of a tucked band, 




































— this instance mean- edged with one narrow y 
ing a gown and wrap ruffle above and two below. ‘\ 
which are suitable The particularly new fea- 
for pleasurable oc- ture of the bodice is the } 

. 4 
casions—the good draped sleeve. The bottom 


woman’s “good 


of the sleeve is finished 
times.” 


with a tucked band of the 
taffeta, and with ruffles. 
The bodice, edged about the 
square-cut neck 
with the tucked 
band and ruffles, 
is tied by a black 
velvet bow over 
a vest of white 
x chiffon, with 
, , which may be 


A very simple and 
inexpensive gown 
for this purpose may 
be made after the 
design illustrated 
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eS employed bits of 

¢ B lace, according 
$: to individual 
al 


taste and re- 
sources. White 
lace may be sub- 
stituted for the 
taffeta ruffles on 


on page 10509. 
The skirt of this 
gown is arranged 
with fine pleats over 
the hips to avoid the 





_ the bodice. The 
‘@ appearance of what ge Sg = ae 
Te teen ceasen made detachable 
we sec—literally trans- 


so that for din- 


lated, “dry”; that ners and other 


is, a too plain ap- 
pearance, void of any 
sort of taste. Black 
gowns need espe- 
cially to be admin- 
istered with art, or 





they become hope- 
lessly sec, and taffeta 
in particular is a 








° . a 
material which readi- 
ly takes on this [oa ” 
character. lhere 18, Lone cLoak of blue cloth with stitched bands and velvet collar. Ps 
however, no more 
satisfactory material to be chosen by formal occasions lace could be substi- : 
the woman whose one “good” dress tuted in such manner as to leave the P 

must supply a variety of needs through dress slightly décolleté. The girdle 

a succession of seasons. is of taffeta shaped to the figure; 
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there is a sean 
fastens with hweoks 
model could also 
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voile, crépon, or lady’s-cloth, 
with taffeta bands and rufiles. 
whole, this model offers to a woman a 
gown which may be 
able for dress occasions as is the all 
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the front, and 
behind. This 


earried out 


made as service- 





SIMPLE STREET suIT of serge or cheviot with collar, 


belt, and cuffs inlaid with darker velvet 
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but everlasting dress suit of a man. 
For the woman of small means it 
is always a difficult problem to find 
a wrap which will suitably serve a va- 
riety of needs. This problem is ad- 
mirably solved by the model here 
shown. 

The design is so simple that it 
can readily be executed by a woman 
at home. The form is graceful, the 
sleeves convenient, and while perfect- 
ly adapted to evening use, it is also 
sufficiently discreet in style to admit 
of being worn on the street, afoot, in 
the daytime; slipping on and off 
easily, it is readily removed on enter- 
ing a heated interior. The plain, wide 
sleeves are set on under the collar, 
and may be so cut as to form a cape 
in the back. On either side of the 
front are bands of stitched cloth. The 
broad collar is of velvet, on which are 
placed at the two ends any handsome 
buttons or clasp which one’s stock of 
such things may provide. In colors 
this is preferably black, a very dark 
blue, or tan; if designed for purely 
ceremonious uses, it could be effective- 
ly executed in white, and for the col- 
lar one might employ the bit of ermine 
which, -handed down by one’s grand- 
mother, has never before seemed suf- 
ficient for any use. 

Now and then the most saving and 
self - sacrificing woman rebels against 
her own excess of virtue and has 
a really handsome gown. The great 
danger she then confronts is an ex- 
travagance worse than spending too 
much money—that is, the getting of 
a gown so sumptuous that she is afraid 
to put it on. The model of some- 
thing handsome that is at the same 
time. serviceable and economical is 
shown in the design for a velvet gown. 
The form is especially well suited to 
the American type, long of limb and 
free of movement. Prune is the col- 
or selected; ashes-of-roses is also good. 
The design provides for two waists, 
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FRENCH LESSONS IN ECONOMIUAL 


thus making the one costume a com- 
plete equipment for all dress occasions. 
A clever device is to have the top 
section of the skirt forming the belt 
made separate. This can then be re- 
moved with the bodice adapted to out- 
door wear, and for evening wear, with 
the evening bodice, one dons a velvet 
girdle, thus quite changing the appear- 
ance of the skirt. The evening bodice 
is made of mousseline plissée, the 
same tint as the velvet. It is trimmed 
with revers of guipure which are 
edged with white mousseline ruffles. 
The cuffs are also of guipure edged 
with the white mousseline ruffles. The 
vest is of white mousseline. The vel- 
vet ribbon bow which is employed on 
the vest forms a finish to the revers, 
brings the dominant note of the 
toilette into clear expression in the 
bodice, and effectually guards against 
the painfully detached, undressed ap- 
pearance of the toilette composed of 
a separate waist and skirt. This is 
a matter to be studied in all costumes 
of a makeshift nature; in seeking to 
make one skirt, one coat, one blouse, 
form a variety of combinations to 
serve a variety of needs, care must be 
exercised to preserve an appearance of 
unity, or the effect is jarring and un- 
pleasant. 

The woman who would dress well on 
a small income must take advantage of 
the market. She must buy goods out 
of season, so securing the benefit of 
reduced prices, and she should have 
her clothes made out of season—dur- 
ing the “ morte-saison” (dead 
son), as it is called in Paris, when 
labor is at once cheaper and more effi- 
cient. Not being driven by work, dress- 
makers at this season take more pains 
with what they do, and are better dis- 
posed to study and serve one’s individ- 
ual necessities. To profit by these con- 
ditions one must learn to know and to 
like conservative styles—models which 
will be as good the year following as 
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SMART MODEL FOR A YOUNG GIRL’s DREsS of cash- 
mere or voile with lace dyed to match 


they are the year that they are made. 
One of the best-dressed women I know 
in Paris has an income of 5000 francs 
($1000) a year. She lives alone, ele- 
gantly, in a fashionable quarter, and 
entertains not much but very hand- 
somely. I have no means of knowing 
exactly the amount she spends on dress, 
but the proportion of her income must 
be very small, because her rent and 
other expenses are of necessity rela- 
tively great. She has beautiful clothes 
for every sort of function, and she 
never buys more than one gown a year. 
But every gown she buys is so. con- 
servative in style that it serves no one 
ever remarks how long, and by means 
of a variety of fichus, collars, jabots, 
this woman is popularly regarded as 
dressing in the height of fashion. 
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HE invitation of Harper’s Bazar, to the women of this country, to give in the columns 
of this magazine the results of their personal experience in meeting the increased cost 


of living, has received an almost startling response. 
that the task of properly examining them all has been a serious and lengthy one. 
received many hundreds more than we could hope to print. 
therefore, that the invitation to contribute must cease. 


So many articles have come in 
We 
It was announced last month, 
The remaining papers selected 


will be published in the December number of the Bazar. 





OUTGO VS. INCOME 


Pirace—A college town of 8000 inhabitants 
in a North Central State. 

Income—$1500 in monthly instalments. 

Family—Seven persons. 





Our household consists of seven persons— 
husband, wife, and five children, ranging 
from the son of nineteen, well on his way 
through college, to the “baby,” mow near 
eleven. The husband is a college professor, 
with a salary of $1500. Our home is in a 
little city of 8000, possessing some wealth 
and social pretensions. 

Of course, in such a position we must dress 
decently, though it may not be richly. The 
head of the family boasts a “ dress suit,” but 
for ordinary occasions has to be content with 
a “sack coat.” The raiment of the rest of us 
is on a seale to correspond. 

Of late our expenses have grown at an op- 
pressive rate. Aside from the natural in- 
the food demands of a growing 
family—each child eating more than either 
parent—has been felt the effect of the “ gen- 
eral prosperity ” now raging. Five years ago 
we paid for house rent $200 a year; now it is 
$240. Then we kept one girl, who, for $2 50 
a’ week, did all the housework, including the 
washing and ironing; now factories and 
stores have absorbed all the available girls, 
so that “help” cannot be had at any price. 
The weekly bill for laundry alone is as much 
as we formerly paid our maid-of-all-work. 

In consequence, we now “do our own 


crease in 


work,” dividing it thus: The husband, having 
early morning classes, rises first, attends to 
the furnace and kitchen fires, and prepares 
breakfast. Then, while the children are at 


school, the wife sets the house in order and 
prepares the midday dinner. Supper is got 
hy the oldest daughter, while the dish-wash- 
ing, noon and evening, is a partnership affair, 
in which mother and daughters all assist. 

Not only has the cost of house rent and 
service advanced, but also that of meat and 
other provisions. We buy bread, butter, and 
milk, and pay 20 per cent. more than in 
1901. Many items in the grocery bill are 
larger, not only in the aggregate, but by 
the unit of weight or measure. 

For some years we have divided our income 
and the responsibility for different expenses. 
The husband attends in general to outside 
bills, while the wife buys provisions, cloth- 
ing for herself and children, and meets her 
own club dues and like expenses. Experi- 
ence had taught us the proportion required 
for each class of items, and the income was 
divided pro rata, the wife thus handling 
rather more than half the regular income. 
The following table shows the plan in general: 








HUSBAND. WIFE, 

Ne Sc tedats ss $240 | Groceries ....... $250 
Water rates Fo ieee Me 60 
, eer - 0  ° eee. oes 50 
School expenses Ge ime: a seeseue 50 
Life-insurance ll —=E ee 50 
Books, ete..... 35 | Other provisions 40 
Church, ete..... 50 | Washing ....... 104 
Doctor, dentist . 50 | Clothing for six. 200 
Clothing ....... 45 | Sundries ........ 36 

$660 $840 


From this it will be seen that no margin is 
left for extraordinary expenses. The hus- 
band earns a little now and then with his 
pen, and so makes possible his own vacation 
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trip and the necessary travelling expenses of 
other members of the family, and an occa- 
sional bit of luxury. 

Latterly the cost of clothing has exceeded 
the allowance, and the two boys, nineteen 
and fifteen, have partly earned their own by 
caning chair-seats, delivering papers, mowing 


lawns, ete. One of the girls has kept chickens 
for a year, and has made a fair profit by sell- 
ing eggs and pullets. 

One serious item has been the increased 
cost of schooling and school-books. Instruc- 
tion in music has been secured for the girls 
by exchange of service. Thus a neighbor’s 
daughter, a skilled pianist, gives our daugh- 
ters lessons in her art, and in return is taught 
pyrography or painting. The wife, also, has 
earned some money, and helped the children 
earn more, by making and decorating various 
articles of wood or leather for friends, who 
can themselves buy but not create. Thus the 
whole household is busied in earning or 
saving, and profits not merely in money, but 
in the practice of useful or beautiful arts. 
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Under the pressing demands of household 
expenses, club and social dues, the wife has 
found it impossible to pay for all the periodi- 
cals she needs; for several years, however, 
she has earned her own subscriptions by 
forming clubs among her neighbors, incident- 
ally- securing for them reduced rates. 

Too often the husband’s allowance for 
books has been swallowed up by more imme- 
diately urgent needs. Even in the matter of 
technical books for his own study he has 
been obliged to depend more than he likes on 
the college library, letting his own fall sadly 
into arrears. 

To college people and others earning fixed 
salaries our boasted prosperity is but a mock- 
ery. The abundance of money has lowered 
interest rates, and consequently the income 
a college can realize on its endowment. This 
renders it impossible—without increasing the 
endowment, and that is not easy—to raise 
salaries, and so the professor is left with the 
same income to meet an increased and in- 
creasing cost of living. INDIANA. 


WITH TEN DOLLARS A WEEK 


Our family consists of my husband, a son 
seventeen years of age, a daughter of eighteen, 
and myself. 

During twenty years my husband has been 
connected with three different colleges, and 
drawn the average professor’s salary. 

Soon after the birth of our children we 
evolved the scheme of a weekly allowance for 
myself of ten dollars that should cover our 
running household expenses. For twelve 
years this sum allowed me to keep a maid at 
$2 50 a week, who did our washing, ironing, 
cleaning, and larger part of the cooking. For 
ten years country girls, who boasted of good 
high-school education, were available, and 
though they did insist on the privilege of 
“eating with the family,” except when guests 
were present, their neat habits and careful 
speech and affectionate regard made them 
especially valuable with the children. 

But about six years ago I found my good 
servant was offered $3 50 to work elsewhere. 
I could not afford to pay that price, so was 
forced to plan my work to do without a regu- 
lar maid. At first the laundry work was put 
out at $1 25 a week. I can no longer get 
my laundry work done for this.sum, and for 
a while I tried “flat work” and “ rough- 
dry ” laundry work. Machine work is hard 
on underwear, so I at last settled on sending 


only the men folks’ linen and the “ flat work,” 
reserving, also, the finer table-linen, handker- 
chiefs, and negligée shirts for personal at- 
tention. With set tubs, hot and cold water, 
and a daughter who has several morning 
hours from college, washing seems no hard- 
ship. Our laundry bill for the past two weeks 
has been $1 08. A neighbor, with family of 
the same size as ours, has a weekly bill 
ranging from $3 to $4. Needless to say they 
have a good income outside the salary. 

Food is noticeably higher than it was ten 
years ago. Our milk is just $1 a week still, 
but we have less in quantity. We do like 
rib roasts, porterhouse steaks, and lamb— 
and have them, too. But codfish balls, dried 
heef gravy, baked beans, eggs, and similar 
dishes help out. Fruit in abundance is al- 
ways in the house. Once a year my husband 
orders from a large grocery $25 worth of 
This includes the year’s supply of 
sugar, spices, baking-powder, salmon, and the 
few canned vegetables one needs for emer- 
gencies. This helps out my $10 allowance 
amazingly. I have always kept a few hens. 
Six pullets have laid for us 536 eggs between 
January 1 and June 1 this year. Although 
very closely confined, they keep busy and 
well, using up all kitchen scraps, and are fed 
but a pint of grain a day. 


goods. 
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We have littl pie or cake or pudding, but 
I buy the very best flour and make good 
bread. Plain cooking, fruit, nuts, salads, and 
a variety of grain foods make up our routine 
meals. We have a great deal of “ happen- 
in company,” as all men in college work 
must necessarily have, but even with more 
formal dinner-parties the food served is 
wholesome and appetizing, if plain. 

I never run a bill. It is often inconve- 
nient to pay for each article at the time of 
purchase, but I was brought up this way. 

Out of my $10 comes all underclothing for 
myself and the children, and much of the 
outer apparel for my daughter and myself. 
Though we make our dresses and build our 
hats, we do not feel that we look queer. 

The daughter’s lingerie hat this season was 
patterned closely after one priced $14 50 in 
a smart millinery store. 

Items.—Frame, 10 cents; stamped linen, 
45 cents; cotton for working, 8 cenfs; lace 
insertion, 8 cents; tulle facing, 50 cents; 
taffeta ribbon (remnant), 55 cents; roses for 
bandeau, 25 cents; total cost of hat, 
$2 01. 

This illustrates our usual economies. 

But I never hesitate to ask for an occa- 
sional $10. Always, during the January sales, 
I plan to renew some of the household linen, 
investing an extra $10 in this way. Four 
handsome table sets, of varying sizes, have 
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been purchased out of town and brought me 
at different times by the head of the house. 

My husband has no expensive habits in 
dress. He uses neither liquor nor tobacco. 
He pays dentist’s and doctor’s bills, subscrip- 
tions to several papers and magazines, gas, 
fuel, water, taxes, and such bills. Fortunate- 
ly we have good health. Though the children 
have had measles, whooping-cough, mumps, 
chicken-pox, scarlet fever, and even a serious 
Fourth-of-July accident, our doctor’s bills 
have scarcely amounted to $200 in the twenty 
years we have been married. Our children 
have always been pronounced “ pictures of 
health.” Each one has weighed between 135 
and 140 pounds for the last three years. 

We own our home, finding it cheaper to 
buy a house than to rent. We computed that 
our house would cost less than $25 a month 
if we bought, while most of our friends who 
rent pay $35 or more, many finding it neces- 
sary to take lodgers to help defray expenses. 
Our house is small, every room being in use, 
but we “double up” with little inconvenience 
when necessary, and our fuel and general re- 
pair bills are light. 

For years we have been able to keep ex- 
penses within the neighborhood of $1000 and 
live well and happily. Thus a liberal margin 
has been available for investment against a 
“rainy day.” Mippie West. 

Co_umsBus, Onto. 


FROM A SUBURBAN TOWN 


THERE seems to be no better way to make 
clear how we have managed the last five years 
than to copy from my ledger: 





Account. 1901. 
Rent $240 
Food 389 62 
Light and Heat.. 7L 67 
Service and sundries. 73 87 
House-furnishings 74 78 
Wife’s clothes . 56 42 
Husband’s clothes 66 64 
First boy’s clothes. ‘ 8 10 
Girl’s clothes . 3 57 
Raby’s clothes , 
Doctor’s and nurse’s bills 4 
Medicine ..... 
Books, papers, and stationery. 
Travelling 
Moving 
Extras 
7 ee ae $988 67 
RE. suniest0'9's sce 91 33 
Income ... Sees lf 


These accounts. have been carefuly kept, 
and include every expense except the man’s 
car fare, pocket money, and oceasional con- 








1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 
$204 $192 $160 $176 
434 55 507 94 351 73 419 19 
64 30 51 57 50 60 47 49 
62 02 76 12 41 30 71 06 
54 20 55 32 92 30 38 
39 23 4 3 25 74 52 32 
69 43 53 79 73 95 24 05 
18 87 21 16 14 36 63 
10 52 5 99 17 79 21 32 
12 29 2 15 2 85 9 83 
54 50 62 12 25 25 
19 77 23 05 17 37 23 15 
58 99 72 48 14 97 8 91 
28 87 53 58 10 40 24 05 
38 30 60 85 
31 66 16 90 43 08 31 05 
$1201 30 $1206 35 $931 69 $1000 68 
178 70 293 65 568 31 499 32 





$1380 00 $1500 00 $1500 00 $1500 00 
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cert and theatre tickets, which came out of 
the surplus. The light and heat account 
includes coal, gas, kerosene, and matches. 
Service and sundries covers the wages of a 
half-grown girl in the years 1903 and 1905, 
and in the other years a woman by the day 


now and then. Sundries are all kitchen sup-° 


plies not chargeable to food, such as soap, 
starch, etc. I have kept down the cost of 
my own and the children’s clothes by making 
everything possible. 

I take off my street clothes when I come in, 
and wear cotton shirt-waist suits in the house 
all the year round; in this way I keep a good 
suit or best dress fresh a long time. When my 
suit skirts are past wearing I rip, wash, and 
press them and make suits for the baby boy 
or coats for the girl. I do not buy lace or 
embroidery, but have always contented my- 
self with a bit of fine needlework or hand- 
embroidery for ornamentation of my own 
and the children’s clothes. We buy good 
shoes, and have them mended. I cut down 
worn or shrunken underclothes for the chil- 
dren, and so far have had to buy very little. 
The account for books, papers, and stationery 
was large the two years we lived in a small 
town, but since we are near a good public 
library has materially decreased. “ Extras” 
includes wedding and Christmas presents. In 
1901 we lived in the Bronx. 1902, 1903, and 
part of 1904 in a suburban village thirty 
miles from New York. We had no commu- 
tation to pay, as my husband was employed 


by the railroad. The accounts for 1904 are 
not complete, as the man was away from 
home much of the time, and his expenses 
while away came out of the surplus. 

Two months of the time our household 
goods were stored free of charge, and I took 
the children and went home until we were 
ready to settle in our own home. Late in 
1904 we moved to a large town twelve miles 
from Grand Central Station. We had learned 
a good many lessons in the years that had 
gone in which we had saved nothing, and we 
determined to live within our income and, if 
possible, to save something besides. The first 
thing to consider was rent. The man 
searched the town over, and found an old and 
unpromising-looking house, with an ash heap 
where a front yard should be, but with large, 
airy rooms, a pleasant outlook, and a wilder- 
ness of closets. In the spring some hard work 
turned the ash heap into a flower-garden 
that was later the pride not only of the 
owner, but of the whole street, and to-day 
we would not leave our big rooms, our closets, 
and our flowers to move into the finest flat 
we have seen. 

Our table expenses I reduced by cutting 
out all fried food, rich dishes, heavy desserts, 
and much of the meat, and the health of the 
family has been greatly improved, in spite of 
a seemingly larger doctor’s bill, which is ac- 
counted for by visitations of measles and 
whooping-cough. 

Yonkers, New York. Mrs. R. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR A FAMILY OF NINE 


Wuen the problem of managing on $1800 
a year first presented itself, it seemed difficult 
to solve. First, mine was a family of nine 
(including one servant), and managing on 
$2000 had seemed rather a task. When it 
became desirable, nay, absolutely necessary, 
to curtail the amount to $1800 and, if pos- 
sible, to $1600, then indeed did the problem 
become almost overwhelming. 

First, when I had braced myself to meet 
the new condition, I carefully separated the 
absolutely indispensable items which it seemed 
impossible to change. These were the rent, 
$35 per month; the coal, $65 a year; and gas, 
about $40 a year. The size of my family 
made it difficult to obtain a servant willing 
to do the washing and ironing. It had, there- 
fore, been sent out entirely—at a cost of $2 
per week—and in addition I employed one 
maid at $4 per week. The washing and iron- 


ing belonged to the “ indispensables ”—not so 
the servant at $4 per week. I dismissed her, 
but on finding my strength inadequate to bear 
the strain, I empleyed a very young girl to 
assist me at $2 per week, saving $2, or $100 
in the year. I had always used $25 a week— 
that is, I paid out of that amount servant, 
all food-supplies, laundry, cobbling, drugs, 
ear fares for all the children (and that 
amounted to at least $1 per week), and the 
manifold etceteras that a large household re- 
quires. That amount I cut to $20, and very 
often to $18. To do that I carefully revised 
my marketing list; good cuts of meats were 
exchanged for cheap ones (and skilful cook- 
ing made of the cheaper pieces most palatable 
dinners). The cheaper vegetables were 
bought; desserts, if prepared, were of the 
most inexpensive kind. The entire menu was 
gotten up with the idea of getting the maxi- 
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mum of nutrition on a minimum of cost. 
Then came the dress question. The five boys 
could hand down the line some clothing; 
for the very young boys, good skirts of broad- 
cloth, serge, etc., served as material for Rus- 
sian-blouse suits. For my one daughter and 
myself, a great deal of work and very little 
money served to keep us self-respecting; but 
it may seem incredible if I state that $25 
would cover the cost of all the personal wear 
we bought for the two females of the house 
in one year (and that included millinery). 

Unfortunately, we had to cut out items 
such as $65 religious and charitable dues for 
the year. All amusements had to be given 
up, except such as cost nothing. Many little 
deprivations, alas! had to be imposed upon 
each and every member of the family. 
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It is difficult to definitely formulate a 
scheme of expenditure, for people’s ideas of 
what constitute necessities vary. I take it 
for granted that good common sense rejects 
such false economies as stinting in private 
that some vanity may be fostered in public. 
In making up a schedule to guide her, the 
wife and mother needs a careful judgment of 
what constitutes for her household the essen- 
tials; and then by eliminating the non-essen- 
tials she can successfully solve the problem 
of how to “ manage.” 

It isn’t an easy thing to do, and from per- 
sonal experience I can say that it costs much 
careful thought, and endless patience with 
small, petty details. 

C. B. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


LIVING ON $550 A YEAR 


Our family consists of myself, my hus- 
band, and our three children, the oldest four- 
teen; next, eleven; next, nine. Four years 
ago we moved into a house which we bought 
for $425, the owner needing money badly, and 
the house being out of repair. The house has 
six large rooms. We have three lots. In the 
last four years we have paid $250 on the 
house, and put $300 repairs on it, and it is 
now valued at $1000. We have had the nec- 
essaries of life and some luxuries. We like 
good food, but I have been careful how I 
bought. What is left over from the table I 
feed to chickens, and it returns to the table 
in eggs and meat. 

Our children go to school steadily, and we 
have given one music lessons. We owe noth- 
ing except $50 on our home, having paid 
$125 down when we bought it. I make nearly 
all our clothes, and make them over, and 
keep them looking nice as long as there is any 
wear in them. My. husband has bought 
two new suits in the last four years. We 
had our house repaired, and added an upper 
room, so as to let the heat from the range up- 
stairs. We use wood and coal oil in summer 
when baking. I make all the use of fire pos- 
sible, baking bread, pies, and cakes at one 
time. I make something from the baking 
for dinner, either dumplings from bread 
dough, or rolls or a pudding. I bake most of 
my own bread, because it costs just twice as 
much to buy it. 

I save all refuse grease, ete., and when I 
have 51% pounds I get lye and make soap. 

Income, $555. 





WEEKLY | YEARLY 
Groceries 2 Se: see $324 96 
Butter 50 | Paid on home _ 62 
_ re 50 | Repairs ..... 75 
Meat . : fl Sees 8 
Potatoes . 20 | Incidentals .. 15 
Doctor, ete 50 ———— 
Chureh . 10 Total ... $484 96 
Fuel j 50 | Clothing .... 71 04 
Light -. 3. Life - insurance 5 20 
Total . $6 33 $561 20 


You see, we have fallen a few dollars be- 
hind. 

We buy as much of our food from farmers 
as we can; we get better measure, and save 
dealers’ profits. In winter we buy a fat hog, 
dressed, at seven cents a pound. We dry-salt 
it, and smoke it with liquid smoke, and have 
fine meat at little cost. I never throw away 
scraps of bread or sour milk; the former I 
fry for breakfast, and the latter I make into 
fritters. I buy my soap, outside of what I 
make, in $10 boxes, and get a piece of furni- 
ture with it. I sell part of it to neighbors. 
We have a good deal of company, and go on 
a trip sometimes ourselves. 

I never build up a big fire to roast meat, 
but pot-roast it on the stove, and it is just 
as nice as roasted in the oven. We are pay- 
ing more for everything here than we did a 
year ago.’ We have not been able to cut our 
living expenses down any, as our family 
been growing and needs more. There 
been a falling off in saving money for 


has 
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home, and we have only five dollars laid by 
now, in June, toward the fifty due in No- 
vember, but we shall make it up. 
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I can about 150 cans of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, as they can be got very cheap at times, 
and run into money fast when bought. I 
dry corn and apples. We take a pleasure trip 
every summer—usually go with an excursion 
party to a summer resort, and every two or 
three years go on a two weeks’ trip, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, to visit relatives. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 

In 1902 we lived in a Mississippi Valley 
town of five thousand population. Our stated 
income was twelve hundred dollars. There 
were four in the family—my husband, the 
baby, the servant, and myself. During sev- 
eral months of the year there was also a nurse. 
Even then we were beginning to feel the 
increase in prices. Rent was the same as for 
some years; but meats, vegetables, etc., were 
from ten to twenty per cent. higher than 
during the previous year. Yet, with an in- 
creased family (there had been no servant 
the year before), the expense of the table was 
not very much larger. The wages of the serv- 
ant were above the average paid in the town. 
Fuel was comparatively cheap. The eight- 
room house was heated by wood fires, and 
wood was two dollars per cord. The year’s 
expenses were $1027 80. 

At the end of the year my husband’s work 
(he is a clergyman) took him-to St. Louis. 
There his fixed income was $1800. We kept 
no servant, but there was a girl to care for the 
baby. Of course, rent was much higher, ab- 
normally high, because of the approaching 
World’s Fair. However, we took a house in 
a part of the city from the fair- 
grounds, so we did not have as excessive rent 
some people had. Household expenses 
were higher, of course. But I found it pos- 
sible to go to one of the open-air markets, 
and, by buying from the farmer, saved from 
one-fourth to one-third of the prices I would 
have had to pay the greengrocer. Then, by 
search and experiment, I found a meat-market 
and a grocery at some distance whose prices 
on many staples were from ten to twenty per 
cent. less than those charged by more fash- 
ionable dealers, and their goods were every 
bit as good. The year’s expenses were $1777 81. 

The next year (1904) included the fair, 
when rent was still high, and a move became 
necessary in order to escape the clutches of a 
rapacious landlord. Other prices were raised 
somewhat because of the influx of visitors. 

I still visited the market and the distant 


remote 
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I have told you as nearly as possible how we 
spend my husband’s income, which is only 
$555 per year. I realize that living is a great 
problem, and I have seen others about me 
lose their homes in the last few years while 
we were paying for ours. 

Mrs. D. 

MiLTon, PENNSYLVANIA. 


DOLLARS IN ST. LOUIS 

shopkeepers. The month’s salary was care- 
fully apportioned beforehand. Five dollars 
a week was allowed for table expenses; if in 
one week or one month I spent more than 
this, I compelled myself to make up the next 
week or the next month. I did my own sew- 
ing, and got along with little help aside from 
the girl who tended the baby. There was al- 
ways a little balance at the end of the month. 
The year’s total was $1725 41. 

During the year 1905 we expected prices to 
be lower, but they were not. Rent decreased a 
little, it is true. But it was not my experience 
that prices were much higher at the provision- 
stores, excepting the item of canned goods. 
These were, perhaps, fifteen per cent. higher 
than the year before. I heard my friends tell 
of the higher prices they were paying, but, 
somehow, I found that, for the most part, I 
got very nearly as much for my money. We 
lived as well as the year before, if not better. 
There was a difference at the dry-goods store, 
but I made up for this by doing still more 
of my own sewing. 
$1739 41. 

The amount allowed for table expenses 
during the three last years of the four—five 
dollars per week—permitted us to have a 
breakfast of cereal, eggs, and coffee, with 
sometimes bacon and fruit; a dinner of meat, 
two or three vegetables, and desserts perhaps 
half the time; and a supper of cold meat, cof- 
fee, and fruit. These items were varied from 
time to time, but this was the minimum of 
variety. A good deal of fruit was put up each . 
summer. I always paid cash at the time of 
buying. Thus, any cash I had on hand was 
available for future use. 

We had from three to four weeks’ vacation 
each summer, often going far from home. 

It will be seen that each year we kept with- 
in our stated income. From one to two hun- 
dred dollars came in as “ extras” every year. 
These amounts were carefully put away for a 
rainy day. GC. ¥. 

St. Louis, Missouri. 
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HERE is no reason in the world why 

the woman, young, middle-aged, or old, 

with only a small allowance for cloth- 
ing, should not be well hatted if she will use 
her eyes and brains, and direct her fingers to 
do the necessary work. 

The evolving of smart gowns is made very 
easy nowadays, but when it comes to hats 
many balk; yet it is in reality far easier than 
dressmaking, when once a few preliminary 
details have been mastered. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to teach 
the whole art of millinery, but to help those 
who wish to help themselves to build their 
own hats. 

The four charming Parisian models pic- 
tured in these pages are fairly representative; 
they do not, of course, comprise all the 
shapes of the season, but are sufficiently va- 
ried, in both line and size, to suit every style 
of face. The details of this little selection, 
if carried out, will help in the making of 
many others. 





DETAIL OF FACING A HAT BRIM. 


The first hat is of brown velvet, plain, 
covered over a buckram frame, with a “ mob” 
crown tied around the base with two twists 
of wide, soft brown ribbon, the two ends tied 
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in a simple cravat bow across the front. On 
the left is a large bird, set in closely against 
the crown and sewn firmly. The left brim 





BROWN VELVET HAT WITH A BIRD. 


towards the back is raised by a bandeau ex- 
tending around the back to the right, but 
not nearly as far as on the left. This band 
is covered with velvet, and carries on the left 
a large bow of “ champagne” ribbon, match- 
ing some tones in the bird; the right side 
earries a smaller bow, the loops meeting at 
the back. 

To cover the frame of this hat, take a pat- 
tern in paper of the brim exactly, allowing 
no turnings; cut out the head size also; mark 
pattern and hat correspondingly for back 
and front. If the shape is wider at one side 
than at the other, mark also “right” and 
“left.” Place the pattern on velvet, so the 
front and back come exactly on the bias line. 
This is obtained by folding the velvet over 
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GREEN FELT WITH ROSES AND RIBBON. 


cornerwise, crease lightly at the fold, open, 
pin on pattern, and cut out, allowing one- 
half inch turning all round, and one inch 
inside the head size; snip this inch at three- 
quarter-inch intervals to the correct head 
line. Unpin the pattern (after marking on 
the back in pencil or chalk corresponding 
to marks on pattern), lay the cut velvet face 
to face on another corner of the velvet, ta- 
king care to get the bias as before, and cut 
out, marking the back the same as the first 
piece. In this way there is no danger of 
cutting two pieces for one side, and by put- 
ting mark to mark it is bound to fit. 











JOINING TWO BIAS EDGES. 


Now with thin crinoline, cut in bias strips 
two inches wide, the frame edge is bound. 
First a strip is folded to one inch wide, this 
is stretched around the edge and basted on 
below the wire; next another strip, left sin- 
gle, is stretched over the first. The first is 
to cover the wire, the second is to sew to. 

VOL. XL.—66 


Slip the top piece of velvet on over the 
crown; be sure you have the right piece, or 
it will not fit; pin in place, turn the half- 
inch margin over the edge, and pin to the 
crinoline binding (pins with heads down; see 
illustration 1), sew this edge to the mus- 
lin with one-quarter-inch stitch, passing the 
needle towards the edge. Now place the un- 
der brim in position according to the marks, 
pin all round at four-inch spaces, then turn 
in the edge level with edge of brim, pin close- 
ly as you go, heads up. The under edge is 
now “blindstitched” to the upper one. Use 
No. 6 needle and A silk to match the vel- 
vet; the stitches must not be more than one- 
eighth of an inch in length. Take your 
stitches between the two edges, first below, 
then above, and draw evenly close as you 
work (see illustration 1). 

The crown piece is a round the same size 
as the brim pieces; the edge is. turned in and 
gathered round three times with three- 
quarter-inch spaces between. When done, 
pin this on the crown, the edge coming at 
the head line; the three threads are drawn 
up, the fulness made even, though a little 
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BLINDSTITCHING A BINDING. 


more may be thrown to the left side, and it 
is sewn on at the head line. This makes neat 
the cut margin of the brim at the head line; 
the inside snipped margin is sewn up inside 
the crown with the same line of stitches; 
the head lining is put in next, after which 
the bandeau is set in. 

Bandeaux of various shapes and sizes can 
be bought, ready to put in, from five cents 
to twenty-five cents each, and can be covered, 
if necessary, with a bit of the velvet like the 
hat. 

The bandeau and hat should be adjusted 
on the head to get the correct pose, as the 
entire effect may depend on this. 

The ribbon is now twisted around the 
crown, the simple bow tied, and the bird 
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sewn in place. The bows for the bandeau 
are now made and sewn on, and if these 
prove beyond the scope of the home milliner 
she can get them made free of charge where 





GREEN VELVET WITH GRAPE GARNITURE, 


she buys the ribbon if she will take a picture 
to show. 

The bow on the second hat is of the same 
character. This is a dark green felt sailor, 
with high crown encircled with a_ thick 
wreath of velvet and silk roses in the new 
greenish blues; the velvet binding is of the 
blue ,the ribbon blue-and-green shot. 

To put on a binding like this, cut two bias 
strips of velvet (you can buy them so) four 
inches wide through the bias; that will be 
one-third of a yard on the bias cut in two 
strips. Join two ends together, first cutting 
off the selvages, backstitch with one-quarter- 
inch turnings. Take care in joining that 
the strips both shade the same way; one end 
is always right and one wrong (see detail 
diagram 2). Measure around the edge 
of the hat, cut enough off from the strip 
to make it measure four inches less than the 
edge, cut the end in line with the selvage, 
and join the two ends. Slip this ring over 
the edge of the hat (which should have been 
previously wired and bound just as was the 
first frame); let the middle of the strip come 
at the edge of the brim, with both joinings 
at the back. Have it of equal depth above 
and below; turn in the two edges and pin 


and “blindstitch” to the hat, passing the 
needle through the brim back and forth, 
“blinding” down each side with alternate 
stitches (see detail illustration 3). In put- 
ting the lining in a felt hat the stitches may 
be taken through, one-half inch long inside, 
invisible outside. 

The wreath and bow are now put on, then 
a small bow under the left brim. 

The third model is a draped toque, suita- 
ble for a young or middle-aged matron; it 
should be made on a net frame or on a wire 
frame covered with thin interlining muslin. 
The crown is a one-half-yard square of velvet, 
draped on as shown, most of the pleats com- 
ing on the left and back; this should be 
practised first in old soft material. The 
brim is two strips of bias velvet, each three- 
eighths of a yard wide, joined as directed for 
the binding of model II. Arrange and pin 
this in deep side pleats inside the head, al- 
lowing only one-half-inch turning; sew with 
a stitch across each pleat. Pull the pleats 
obliquely over the brim, not too regularly nor 
too tightly; turn the upper edge under and 
sew to the base of the crown. If the brim is 





A BLACK BEAVER HAT. 


very deep, one-half-yard strips will be need- 
ed; this is easily ascertained by taking an 
oblique measure from inside the head to the 
outer head line or base of crown. 
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The pretty garniture df velvet vine leaves 
and gtapes is easily sewn on. The toque in 
dark greeh, with the leaves in lighter green; 
and purple grapes would be very chic. It 
will need from one and one-half to two yards 
of velvet. 

The fourth hat is a black beaver in the 
mushroom shape. As these hats are quite 
soft they need bracing with fine wire. This 
is put under the brim in loops, the ends run- 
ning up inside the crown, sewn on with a 
button-hole stitch, one-half an inch long on 
the wire, and quite invisibly small outside. 
This shape requires an all-round bandeau, 
quite deep, graduating from four inches at 
the left to two inches in front, from one-half 
inch to one inch being set up inside the 
crown and securely tacked in. 

There are four rosettes of bias black lib- 
erty satin on the hat, each centred with a cut- 
jet button. The silk is cut five inches wide 
through the bias, two strips being joined 
round for each rosette; the strip is then 
folded over to two and one-half inches, the 
two cut edges gathered on one thread and 
drawn up to the size of a fifty-cent piece, 
and sewn on a disk of buckram cut a bit 
larger, the middle being finished with the jet 
button. One rosette is sewn on the ban- 
deau, the three others are arranged on the 














right against the crown and on the deep 
brim, finishing the stem of the long new 
“boa” plume. Shorter feathers may be used 
if arranged in similar lines. It will take 





THE SATIN ROSETTE. 


one and one-half yards of silk. The rosette 
detail is given in the illustration. 

The plume must be tacked with long 
stitches of heavy black twist to hold it in 
place without an effect of inartistic stiffness. 
The edge of the soft beaver is left unbound. 
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V.—_TO THE WIFE WHO SUFFERS FROM INCOMPATIBILITY 


HE writer of these little talks feels that 
fi long before this she should have apolo- 

gized for talking at all. Her views of 
life—matrimonial life especially—are by no 
means supposed on her part to be considered 
as final. No such rules or regulations or 
opinions can ever be considered as final if 
one wishes to grow in wisdom. A mother 
was once complimented upon having brought 
up her children—now grown-up young peo- 
ple—so well. “How did you manage it?” 
she was asked, and she could only answer in 
surprise: “ Why, I have never felt as if they 
were brought up yet! I haven’t got to the 
end!” 

I feel, for my part, as surprised as she at 
the idea of being regarded in any way as an 
authority. One can only present one’s views 
of things as far as one has got, and in a 
limited way at that. 

I suppose that with all the reasons that 
contribute to married unhappiness—intem- 
perance, meanness, cruelty, extravagance, in- 
fidelity, difference in religion, difference in 
nationality, difference in age—incompati- 
bility leads the list. It seems to me to be 
one of those words like Humpty Dumpty’s 
in Alice that can be made to mean anything 
one pleases. 

Incompatibility may cover a persistent and 
irritating divergence of habit or preference 
in regard to almost anything between two 
people. It has to be between two—one alone 
cannot be incompatible, any more than one 
alone can make a quarrel. What one does 
that is irritating the other must outwardly 
or inwardly resent. An incompatible hus- 
band means also an incompatible wife. 

I think one of the oddest things in life is 
the fact that it is so hard to get used to 
the idea that certain things are going to 
persist in continually happening whether one 
likes them or not. We don’t get over our own 


peculiar or insistent habits; we make no ef- 
fort to remove them, but we are continually 


expecting the other person to make the effort 
and on our account. It may be a daily in- 
ritant that he doesn’t. I knew a good wife 
once, who was fond of her husband and ad- 
mired him. He was a clever, well-educated 
man, but he couldn’t spell. You never knew 
when he would write in a letter that he had 
“to new horses” or that he “went to New 
York a weak ago.” It made no difference 
that he was shown his errors; he always in- 
telligently understood; but when it came to 
practice he simply couldn’t spell correctly. 
And his wife could never get it through her 
head that the deficiency was for all time, 
that he would never remedy it by any appli- 
cation to study. He was a very delightful, 
kind, affectionate husband, but on this point 
she could never have any satisfaction. And 
it not only worried and mortified her daily, 
but it also seemed to be a continual surprise 
to her—something she could not get used to. 
A gentleman of leisure, he only wrote, as a 
rule, to members of his own family, or to 
old and intimate friends. But he never took 
up a pen until the day he died, without her 
saying: “Sam, it does mortify me so to have 
you write to Clara the way you do. Why 
can’t you learn to spell? I don’t see why 
you can’t learn to spell. In my family we 
were always such good spellers, it never was 
any trouble to us at all. If you would only 
look at a dictionary when you write—I put 
one by you, but you never look at it.” 

“No, and I never intend to. If I can’t 
write my letters at home in peace I will go 
out of the house. What difference does it 
make to you, anyway, as long as I am not 
writing to you?” The chronic argument 
would be started full tilt on its inexpressibly 
tiring course. Nor did it end there. It be- 
came, as years went on, one of her stock 
subjects of conversation with strangers when 
her husband was present, that he would not 
take the trouble te learn to spell. Sometimes, 
on these occasions, he was clumsily good- 
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natured, and made knife-thrusting, personal, 
masculine jokes that hurt her feelings in- 
tolerably, so that she went away and wept 
herself sick; sometimes he turned foolishly, 
doggedly sulky under the torment, and re- 
fused to come in to dinner. The whole 
dramatic range was gone through, rising to 
tragedy at times, set in motion by the fact 
that he could not spell. And to the outsider 
the whole thing seemed so utterly trivial, so 
ludicrously, horribly unnecessary! His wife 
might have indulgently loved him the more 
for the imperfection—for the dear, funny, 
impossible spelling, proudly conscious that 
no one who knew him would gauge his quality 
by it, even if she were sensitive on his ac- 
count as regarded its effect on strangers. He 
might have pleased her by trying to use that 
hampering dictionary. 

There are sO many causes that separate 
people which might instead bind them to- 
gether! If that wife hadn’t minded—to 
speak in a circle—there wouldn’t have been 
anything to mind. 

People usually marry without any knowl- 
edge of each other’s “ways,” which, after 
they are united, are found to be quite op- 
posed. I suppose nothing is more aggravating 
in a commonplace way, than for one person to 
be usually cold while the other is warm. 
One, sensitively afraid-of draughts, labori- 
ously nurses the thermometer up to 70°, only 
to have the other come in with the fully ex- 
pected remark day after day in the winter- 
time: “ Goodness! how hot it is in here! How 
any one can sit in such a place I cannot 
see! T’ll have to open a window somewhere, 
for I can’t breathe.” 

“Well, if you want to give me pneu- 
monia—” 

We know all the rest cf it by heart. Peo- 
ple may love each other, but they may sleep, 
wake, eat, live, move, and have their being 
differently, and, unless they can agree to dif- 
fer harmoniously the love goes, or it becomes 
a faded, haggled-over, shop-worn thing; if 
it still hangs together it isn’t good for very 
much. 

When two people differ, to achieve happi- 
ness in married life, where traits are dif- 
ferent, somebody has to give up, or give up 
minding that there is a difference. We hear 
of people who, after twenty, thirty, forty 
years together, are glad to be divorced at 
last—years in which the little divergences be- 
came more intolerable each day, so that they 





blotted out the love of their youth, the love 
called forth by children, the remembrance of 
all sorrows and joys together—a barren end 
of life. They could never stop the trivial of- 
fences in each other, they would never stop 
them in themselves; they could never get 
used to them, never stop minding them. 
Each difference in habit or opinion was a 
grievance that grew instead ‘of lessening. 
There are many couples who never separate 
publicly who grow more and more separate 
every year. Yet it is so possible not to mind 
little habits, little peculiarities, if one can 
only think it possible! Here is where per- 
spective comes in again—if one can only see 
the things to be little! The trouble is that 
all little things have their root in something 
that is big, when one traces them back. Still, 
perhaps it needn’t be such an important lapse 
from grace that Arthur will tip up his soup- 
plate—a habit not corrected in his schoolboy 
days—or use gravy as a large and component 
part of his meal. “None of my family 
ever—” On the other hand, it does seem a 
little idiotic that he should be so deeply in- 
jured at Ada if he has a knife with a cracked 
handle for three days in succession at din- 
ner. A man has been known to go out and 
positively brood over that knife, with the 
withering statement afterwards: 

“Oh, my wife doesn’t care what I have, 
Mrs. Smith. Any old thing: does for me!” 

There was a case reported not very long 
ago where a man sought a divorce from his 
wife because she wouldn’t put ice on the but- 
ter in hot weather. 

Perhaps all incompatibility has its root 
in the thought, “If he loved me _ very 
much he would wish to please me.” That is 
what makes the denial hurt. But people who 
insist on differing have an insane desire to be 
continually justified by the verdict of others, 
although that verdict can only separate them 
the more. Married people may differ on al- 
most every known subject, and yet not be in 
the least incompatible—they may simply 
agree to differ. But incompatibility must be 
justified aloud, must talk of itself, although 
the hearers writhe under such remarks as: 
“ That’s so like you, Frank, to contradict me. 
Of course, dear, any one would know it was 
your wife you were talking to.” 

“Oh, my dear woman, I hope you don’t 
think I expect politeness from my hus- 
band any more. That would be too much.” 

“Your husband is a lucky man, Mrs. 
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Jones, if you allow him to have any rights 
in his own house.” 

I once heard a woman remark loudly 
before a tableful of people who were her hus- 
band’s friends: “Are you always as quiet 
as this, Joe? I suppose you don’t talk be- 
cause I am here.” It was the reason, but no 
one could blame him for it. He never spoke 
that she did not comment disagreeably, 
twisting what he said into some connection 
with herself. Yet she loved him—after her 
fashion—and drove him unerringly from her. 

Yet all these things can be said and be 
perfectly innocuous—it is the intent and the 
sneering tone that give them venom. But for 
either husband or wife to call attention to 
the other’s peculiarities sneeringly in pub- 
lie is really a social crime. It is more than 
unpleasant—it is a shock. It belittles both 
of the participants, it belittles the audience 
who cannot protest against what it disap- 
proves, and it belittles something funda- 
mental that we have been taught to respect. 
Every such lapse of married decorum, of 
married kindness, widens the breach that in- 
compatibility has made. 

Nothing, however, is more unsafe than to 
judge without sufficient insight as to incom- 
patibility. I have heard a clever man pitied 
for having a stupid wife, while he was really 
perfectly satisfied with her. He may be a 
musieal enthusiast, and she not know one 
note from another, so that his practising is 
but the senseless jarring of an instrument 
to her, yet they are happy. She is a woman 
given to clubs and _ speech-making and 
journeys all over the continent, yet her quiet, 
taciturn, home-keeping husband adores her. 
He is happy, although the man next door 
pities him, poor fellow, while his own wife 
is making him a glass of icy, tinkling lemon- 
ade, and bringing him the magazine and an 
ash-tray, and surrounding him with soft 
feminine attentions as he sits on his piazza 
on a Sunday morning. Differences need 
make no real difference. 

Children are large factors in a real union. 
Many, many people have given up opposition 
to each other, not for the sake of the chil- 
dren always, but because the attention was 
necessarily distracted. It wasn’t all focussed 
on each other. People usually love their 
children enough to find a pretty good deal 
of mutual interest in them, and there is 
nothing so really satisfying as a mutual in- 


terest in something sweet and pure and funny 
and distracting and one’s own. The very 
problems and anxieties take the attention 
from minor picking and carping. Yet where 
incompatibility has its real hold children 
may only serve to widen the miserable, tor- 
menting breach. 

Nay, the incompatibility may not even 
show itself in its real strength until after 
the first child has come, when both father 
and mother want sole right to dictate, sole 
right to manage, to suggest, and everything 
the other does but lets slip all the dogs of 
war. The question as to whether that year- 
old girl is to be allowed possession of the 
sweet biscuit her father has unwarrantedly 
put into her mite of a hand, with all its 
subsequent “clinching” remarks, and sug- 
gestions and crude brutalities and assertions 
of ownership, can take away all pleasure in 
the possession of the child. Yet it might 
have been so easy for the mother to break off 
a tiny half-inch of the cookie for the baby’s 
consumption so the father might have given 
her the treat he wanted. No, children do not 
always draw people together; and if they 
cannot, what can? Death, perhaps, for a 
little while. 

Sometimes women learn who no one ever 
thought would learn. Sometimes true re- 
ligion speaks to the heart that has seemed 
only vain and shallow, whose only strong 
feeling has been selfish. Sometimes a man’s 
whole nature changes; he becomes thought- 
ful, gentle, no longer combative, a little 
wisely sad. Even the most trivial, the most 
shrewish, the most brutally selfish person 
has moments when it seems as if he might 
change, if the other one, the partner in his 
incompatibility, would only see at the same 
moment—would help by saying the kind 
thing or not saying the cruel one—could for- 
get his or her own side just at that moment. 
And the furtherance, after all, makes for evil 
and not for good. A habit partly resisted, 
and not resisted enough, grows stronger. 

It all comes around to one of two things. 
With all married couples who-differ in habit, 
in taste, in opinion, in mode of life, if there 
is to be any happiness somebody has to learn 
to give up, or give up minding that there 
is a difference. Either way is as good as the 
other. It is surprising how many things are 
not of any importance if one can only think 
they are not! 


Next month Mrs. Cutting will talk to“ the wife of the popular man.” 
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BY CHRISTINE TERHURE HERRICK 








HE choice of a school for a son or a 
daughter seems one of the most 


im- 
portant events in life to a mother— 
until she has to get the school outfit. Then 


most other tasks that have come her way, 
her own trousseau and the layette for her 
first baby among them, fade into insignifi- 
cance. Until now she has not known what 
trouble is! 

If I give the mother the entire burden of 
this business it is because she generally gets 
it. The father of the prospective student 
stands fast by his right of veto, both in the 
selection of the school and in the expense of 
the outfit, but he stops there. Sometimes he 
stops before he gets there. When he has 
assured his wife that he has full confidence 
in her judgment and is willing to leave the 
whole matter in her hands, he feels that he 
has delivered his soul from all responsibility, 
and that the glory of his trust in her should 
be sufficient to support the wife through all 
the cares and labors that lie ahead of her. 

Well, she needs all the support she can get. 
It may seem as easy to procure a school out- 
fit as a trousseau, but this view is held only 
by the uninitiated. For the trousseau the 
bride has usually only herself to please— 
with a dutiful side thought for the bride- 
zroom’s supposed tastes, of course. But when 
the school outfit is to be selected the mother 
is swayed not only by her ideas of what is 
right and proper and by her familiarity with 
the expense limit, but she must also be in- 
fluenced by the child’s own very decided in- 
dividual preferences and the great pressure 
of what “the other girls,” or “the other 
boys,” “all have.” The way of the trans- 
gressor seems a primrose path of dalliance 
by comparison with the road the well-inten- 
tioned and well-disciplined mother has to 
travel. 

Take first the outfit for the boy. It looks 
like a simple matter until it is fairly under 
way. Every one who knows nothing about 
it will assure the mother that it is no 
trouble to fit out a boy. “ Boys are not fussy 
like girls. They are satisfied with almost 


anything.” Are they? Don’t believe it! Try 
to satisfy them with your own preferences, 
and you will find out your mistake. They 
have as decided notions of what they want or 
don’t want as their sisters can have, and 
they shrink as much from the adverse criti- 
cism of their fellows as do girls from the 
judgment of their schoolmates. 

The convention existing in the schoolboy 
or schoolgirl world as to what is right and 
proper is as binding as it is in the world of 
adult fashion, and the sooner the mother 
appreciates and conforms to this the better 
for all concerned. These young people have 
a right to their preferences, futile as these 
may seem to their elders, and, after all, are 
generally tolerably reasonable—when things 
go their way. 

Therefore the mother makes a mistake 
when she does not consult her boy who is 
going to boarding-school and learn his likes 
and dislikes in the way of clothing. Usu- 
ally it makes little difference to her what 
she gets for him, and it is of paramount im- 
portance to him. The clothing which seems 
to her correct for home or day school may be 
just what he does not want for his prepara- 
tory school. If possible, it is well to have 
taken the lad to the scene of his future aca- 
demic exploits, as a preliminary to entering 
him, that he may gain some idea of prevail- 
ing fashion and customs there. With these 
modifications of the acknowledged needs of 
a lad who is to be away from his home for 
nine months of the year, the mother may 
possibly supply his necessities with nothing 
worse than nervous prostration for herself 
and with no evil consequences to the boy. 

Being a woman, she will probably give her 
first attention to his underwear, and with 
this he will doubtless graciously permit her 
to have her own will. As it is fall when he 
enters, heavy flannels will have to be pro- 
vided, although he will continue to wear 
summer gauze for a while longer. Not less 
than four full suits of each thickness must 
be provided, and all wool should not be pur- 
chased unless the lad has been ordered by his 
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doctor to wear it. The finest and softest 
set of wool underwear will, in the grip of the 
school laundress, have shrunk to a fit size for 
the boy’s baby brother before Christmas. 
Even the flannels that are only partially 
wool will shrink and thicken. Some of the 
linen mesh goods or a heavy cotton will wear 
far better. In fact, everything washable se- 
lected for the boy should be purchased with 
one eye on the laundry, so to speak. No 
heathen Chinee laundryman could do worse 
for a boy’s shirts, collars, cuffs, flannels, and 
other wash clothing than does the laundry 
of some of the best schools. Either washing- 
powders that eat the goods are used or the 
rubbing of the clothes is so severe that it 
wears them into holes. Naturally, the finest 
materials go first. 

Besides the underflannels, three sets of 
pajamas will be required, six pairs of stout 
stockings or socks—in most schools there is 
provision by which these are darned—a dozen 
handkerchiefs (not too fine), a dozen collars, 
and four pairs of cuffs. So far as my obser- 
vation of boarding-school boys goes, one or 
two pairs would really be enough during 
their first years of scholastic retirement, for 
the average boy prefers his shirt-sleeves rolled 
to the elbow, and seldom wears cuffs except 
on Sunday, and not then if he can help it. 
Six shirts will be needed, and it is ten to one 
that the boy will demand those with bands 
rather than with cuffs attached. Since the 
bands do not show so much, there is less 
need for frequent change! He will also 
choose the soft-bosom or negligée shirts, and 
the one or two stiff-bosomed shirts bought 
for him will be outgrown before they are 
worn out. I have known families of boys 
in which one stiff-bosomed white shirt was 
handed down like an heirloom through a 
series of brothers. 

All of the clothing must be clearly marked 
with the full name. The best plan is to 
purchase the woven name-strips that can be 
ordered from a department store for from 
$2 to $2 50 a gross, and to sew one of these 
on every article of wearing apparel or of 
linen. In lieu of these, strips of tape may 
be, marked with the full name in indelible 
ink and sewed on. In every case the sewing 
must be done with strong thread and secure- 
ly. The marking is merely to prevent mis- 
takes in the laundry count. Let no mother 
delude herself with the thought that any 


marking in the world will hinder the boys 
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from “swiping” one another’s goods. When 
the boy comes home he will bring with him a 
motley collection of garments belonging to 
other boys, and that mother is exceptionally 
fortunate who does not find that it is the 
other boy’s mother who has benefited by the 
transaction. 

What the boy will have in the way of outer 
garments is a matter to learn from him. A 
good school suit, of course, and in some 
schools the almost indestructible corduroy is 
tolerated. In others it is not the thing at 
all. I am told that there is but one colleze 
in the country where corduroys are worn by 
the students, and the same may hold of some 
of the preparatory schools. If permitted, 
however, a pair of corduroys is a good in- 
vestment and may be worn with any coat. 
When they become too heavy, as warm 
weather comes on, flannel trousers may be 
substituted. In early fall or late spring a light 
coat of dark serge is excellent, and in colder 
weather a Norfolk jacket or ordinary sack- 
coat will answer. The stout school suit, be- 
sides this, will be needed for a change, and a 
Sunday suit is necessary, either in black, in 
dark blue, or in some mixed material which 
shows spots less readily than plain goods. 

A light and a heavy weight sweater are 
essential, of course—and not in the school 
colors. The tendency of the “green” boy is 
to assume these at once, but if he does he 
gets into trouble, for “Freshmen” are not 
allowed to wear these in the first year until 
after Christmas or perhaps not until after 
Washington’s birthday. The sweaters would 
better be dark, and it is well to have a collec- 
tion of stocks to wear in case the boy is in- 
clined to sport the sweater elsewhere than on 
the playing-field or in the gymnasium. A 
gymnasium suit he wiil need, too, and gym- 
nasium shoes, tennis shoes, and perhaps run- 
ning shoes as well, although the purchase of 
these may be deferred until he gets to the 
school. Two or three pairs of stout walking 
shoes, a pair of house slippers, besides shoes, 
a dressing-gown, a mackintosh, rubbers, and 
either rubber boots or storm boots must be 


provided. Here, again, the boy’s tastes should 
be consulted. They will doubtless be clearly 
defined. 


Thick gloves the lad will need for winter, 
and for the sake of appearances he may be 
furnished with a pair of dogskin or heavy 
kid gloves, but they are likely to come home 
in the same condition as the stiff-hosomed 
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shirt. If an exceptional boy, he may possibly 
wear them to chapel, and for this function 
he will also require a hat, although on week- 
days he will wear a cap or else go bareheaded, 
either from preference or because some other 
lad has “ swiped ” his cap and he has not been 
lucky enough to “swipe” one in return. 
When he reaches the period where he is al- 
lowed to wear the cap of his school or his 
class or house hat he will discard all others. 
For wet weather he may wish a souwester 
or “slicker hat,” or whatever is the favorite 
storm headgear of his particular school. Ties, 
mufflers, collar and cuff buttons, belts or 
suspenders, necessary toilet articles, etc., may 
be such as he would have at home and that 
the mother is willing he should lose. 

To many schools boys have to take bed- 
clothing — sheets, pillow - slips, blankets, 
spreads—as well as towels and napkins. These 
are best purchased of not too fine a quality, 
and must be marked. Any or all of them 
will be freely used to wipe off muddy shoes, 
to bandage cut hands, to “sop up” water 
from an overturned pitcher or ink from a 
broken inkstand, should oceasion demand. 
Bureau-covers,’ a couple of clothes-bags, a 
shoe-bag, pictures for the walls, rugs for the 
floor, curtains for the windows, ornaments, 
bookeases, and the like will be supplied by the 
mother, to be used, abused, or kept in the 
closet, according to the inclination of the 
boy and his roommate. 

If I have seemed meagre in my allowance 
of stockings, handkerchiefs, etc., it is because 
I have learned by experience that the more a 
boy has the more he will waste and destroy. 
His vanity is so little developed, as a rule, 
that he has small pride in any of his wearing 
apparel, unless it may be his neckties, and 
with him abundance almost always connotes 
lavishness. It is better to start him with a 
moderate supply and renew it as need arises. 

The mother with a daughter to get ready 
for school feels that until this is done she can 
have no other object in life. Yet most girls 
of a boarding-school age plan a little for 
their frocks and the dainty adjuncts in the 
line of fancy neckwear and the like. What 
these may be is decided in great measure by 
the school the girl is to attend. In some of 
these there is a sort of sumptuary regulation 
which determines a girl’s school costume. 
One school puts its pupils into a semimilitary 
uniform. Another prescribes “ Peter Thomp- 
son” suits for its girls, and in still others 
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shirt-waist suits are the only wear. If none 
of these rules exists it is probable that the 
girl will have a reasonable supply of short 
skirts, with shirt-waists of different materials 
and styles. In any case, she will have most 
decided views as to her dress, and, like the 
boy, she will be swayed by the custom of the 
school she is to attend. In some of these 
the principals discourage dressy costumes for 
girls, and virtually taboo low-cut waists, 
short sleeves, and anything resembling even- 
ing dress. Hence it is difficult to lay down 
hard and fast rules for a girl’s stock of frocks 
and gowns, and chief attention must be be- 
stowed upon other articles. 

She must, of course, have a full stock of 
underwear, and the simpler it is the better. 
Girls will love pretty lingerie or they 
wouldn’t be girls, but the lace-trimmed and 
hand-made garments are best saved for spe- 
cial occasions, such as visits or home use, 
and not subjected to the abuses of the ordi- 
nary washerwoman or school laundry. In 
addition to supplying her with five or six 
sets of undershirts and drawers or combina- 
tions, six chemises, or an equal number of 
short petticoats and corset-covers, four night- 
gowns, stockings of differing weights, and 
long petticoats, white or colored, cotton or 
silk, such as she would need were she to stay 
at home, she should be provided with bloom- 
ers or heavy tights to slip on when going out 
in cold weather. 

These items once out of the way, the rest 
of the list is in many respects a duplicate of 
the boy’s outfit. The girl, too, must have 
a bathrobe, two or three pairs of stout boots 
and low shoes, house slippers, bed shoes, rub- 
bers, storm shoes, a mackintosh, a couple of 
sweaters—not the sweater made for women, 
if you please, but the boy’s sweater, either 
V-shaped in front or else with the high col- 
lar that will protect the wearer’s throat when 
she is heated by vigorous exercise—a gym- 
nasium suit, also, of the sort worn in the 
school to which she goes, gymnasium shoes, 
and tennis shoes. She will need a dressing- 
sacque for her room, and a golf cape to throw 
about her when she goes out-of-doors for a 
moment. This, like everything else she 
takes, must be marked with the full name. 
Initials will not answer. Even the overshoes 
should have their owner’s name written in- 
side of them in ink, and the umbrella should 
have a tape with full name sewed inside of 
it. Probably even this will not save it—it 
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certainly would not in ‘a boy’s school—but 
the precaution is worth while. 

I do not mean to pass lightly over the 
minor details of a girl’s wardrobe. I have a 
full sense of their importance, but these, with 
a girl far more than with a boy, depend upon 
the individual. A girl’s tastes run to dainty 
appurtenances, and she does not need to be 
urged to keep in the prevalent mode. She may 
be trusted, as a rule, to see that she has 
enough of the various pretty frills that she is 
allowed to wear at school, and should her stock 
run low she will have no hesitancy about 
writing home to have it replenished. 

Some of the schools for girls demand room 
furnishings—six sheets, six pillow-slips, two 
spreads, two pairs of blankets, a mattress- 
cover, a dozen towels, a dozen napkins. The 
ornamental part of the furniture of a room 
is usually of more importance to a girl 
than it is to a boy in his first years at a 
preparatory school. When he has been there 
long enough to have lived down the reproach 
of the “freshie,” and is to some degree im- 
mune from the “rough house” the older 
boys usually inflict upon a newcomer and his 
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belongings, he has more pride in the decora- 
tion of his apartment. But a girl cares for 
it from the first, and she will wish to take 
with her to school a couch-cover, couch cush- 
ions, a rug or two, pictures, draperies for her 
doors and windows, her pet toilet articles, 
bric-A-brac, and a collection of the frippery 
with which a girl loves to surround herself. 
Her bureau-covers and table-spreads will not 
be used to mop up ink, you may be sure! 
Also, her regard for her own comfort and 
possible contingencies will lead her to take 
a pretty full sewing and mending outfit, a 
hot-water bag, a measuring-cup and spoon, 
and, if possible, a chafing-dish! 

It may be well to supply both the boy and 
girl with stationery, although this may usu- 
ally be secured at the school. Soap, tooth- 
powder, pumice-stone, cold-cream, camphor-, 
ice, and the like are better taken from home, 
and it is advisable to provide the student with 
a little shoe-blacking outfit, such as comes in 
a neat case, with polish, blacking, and brushes 
complete. It will be of service to the girl. 
and while the boy probably won’t use it, the 
moral effect is good. 





TEMPERAMENT 


BY EMILY VARIAN 


I ONLY see the sky, 


but you, 


Who sing a poet’s song all day, 


Whene’er you gaze into the blue, 


See Heaven not so far away. 


When Nature gently weeps, to me 


Her tears are healing balm, 


again, 


Wide as the poles apart, you see 


Only the common rain. 
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OR the meal which on Thanksgiving day 
seems to crown the family year, a 
charming table decoration suggestive of 

Colonial days, and so most appropriate, may 
be made by arranging a dozen or more ears 
of the small, pretty blanched popcorn, piling 
them up on an inverted dish, the husks turned 

















INDIVIDUAL OYSTER PIES. 
backward to conceal the support. On the 
cloth surrounding these, little artificial pump- 
kins may be put in and out among the husks, 
either those made of the plain papier-maché 
or others simulating little Jack-o’-lanterns. 
Or, the pumpkins may be omitted and deli- 
eate green vines may be used with the corn, 
or bits of red Virginia creeper, or any other 
autumn leaves. 

With this pale yellow and orange centre- 
piece the table may be lit with cream-colored 
candles, with shades to match, in brass 
sticks; or the candles may be cream-colored 
and the shades a pumpkin yellow. The cider 
jelly suggested in the first menu will carry 
out the same color, and the red moulds of 
cranberry and the green of olives, with dishes 
of blanched celery, will combine to make a 
really lovely table. 

Of course a genuine Thanksgiving dinner 
must have a course of roast turkey as its 
principal feature, but the old-fashioned way 
of adding to this innumerable kinds of vege- 
tables and pies has become a thing of the 
past. The meal should be flavored all the 
way through with the idea of the day, but 
it need not be overpoweringly heavy. This 
menu can omit the duck and have the salad 
alone, if it seems too long: 


Grapefruit, with red and white California 
grapes. 
Cream of celery soup; hot crackers. 
Radishes; olives; salted nuts. 
Little oyster pies. 
Turkey; mashed sweet- potato; corn au 
gratin; cider jelly; cranberries. 

Slices of game, with salad of green peppers, 
tomato, and onions; French dressing. 
Mince and pumpkin pies. 

Vanilla ice-cream, with preserved ginger. 
Coffee, toasted crackers; Brie cheese. 
California grapes are in season so late 
that a few red and white ones can easily be 
found to make the first course especially 
pretty. Cut the grapefruit in halves and 
take out the core, loosening the pulp all 
around the sides. Cut the grapes in halves, 
lengthwise, and remove the seeds; put them 
all around the edge of the grapefruit in 
alternate. colors. Or, use Malaga grapes 
alone in the same way, or merely seed them 
and pile them up in the hollow centre with 

a little sugar and sherry. 

A new way of preparing this fruit course 
is to fill the centre with a small heap of 
scraped maple sugar, which gives an un- 
usual and delicious flavor; still another way 
is to drop a brandied cherry with a little 
sugar into each hollow. 

For the soup, cut up two heads of celery, 
add the leaves, and stew until it is pulpy 

















JACK-O'-LANTERNS FOR FAVORS. 


with barely water enough to cover it. Then 
add salt, pepper, and a slice of onion minced 
fine. Half an hour before dinner heat a 
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quart of rich milk, mix with the celery, and 
simmer five minutes; strain; thicken slightly 
with a level tablespoonful of butter melted 
with as much flour; cook until smooth in the 
soup, and strain again before sending to the 
table. 

To make this soup still richer half cream 
and half milk can be used; or, the yolks of 
two eggs may be lightly beaten and the soup 
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poured over them just before the second 
straining; in this case no other thickening 
will be needed, but the eggs must not be 
allowed to boil in the soup; they will cook 
by its heat as it is. 

To make the little oyster pies prepare a rich, 
light crust the day before Thanksgiving, and 
get about eight fine large oysters for each 
person. Just before dinner-time fill the small 
baking-dishes with the oysters washed and 
drained, and wet them with their own juice, 
strained, brought to a boil and skimmed, and 
then mixed with as much rich cream; thicken 
this with a teaspoonful of butter, melted, 
with as much flour, and strain over the 
oysters; each dish should be only half full 
of juice, as the oysters will shrink in the 
oven and thin the sauce. Season with salt, 
pepper, and bits of butter; put on the crust, 
and bake until it lightly browns. In serving 
put each dish on a separate plate and add a 
bit of parsley on top of each little pie. 

It is well for the housekeeper of to-day to 
remember that we have improved on the 
Colonial way of roasting a turkey. It is 
no longer placed on its back in the pan so 
that the juice shall run down and baste the 
back-bone, leaving the breast dry; instead, 
the breast is turned down, and it lies in a 
wire roasting-frame, which can be bought for 
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twenty-five cents, or is skilfully balanced on 
four or more cups arranged around it. When 
basted the juice and butter run downward to 
the meat and the result is a moist and deli- 
cate bird. 

The stuffing for the turkey may be made of 
bread crumbs and seasoning, or it may have 
oysters or chestnuts added. A good rule 
which may be used either with or without 
additions is this: 

Wet two cups of soft bread crumbs 
with two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, and season with salt, pepper, 
chopped parsley, and onion juice, with 
half a cup of finely minced celery; 
put in the frying-pan, and stir until 
it slightly browns. If oysters are 
added to this, wash and drain them 
and chop coarsely, cooking them with 
the crumbs. Chestnuts must be 
shelled, boiled until they can be peeled 
of the inside skin, and boiled again; 
then chopped or mashed, and added 
to the crumbs. A new, simple, and 
excellent way of making a stuffing 
for a Thanksgiving turkey is to add 
to the first rule a cup of broken English 
walnut meats which have stood in boiling 
water one minute and been well drained. 

For turkey gravy, of course, the giblets 
must be used; boil them until they are 
tender, and chop them evenly fine; add to 
the juice in the pan a tablespoonful of flour, 
and stir until it browns; then put in a cup 
of the water the giblets were cooked in, with 
a little salt, pepper, a dash of onion juice, 
or a couple of drops of kitchen bouquet; 
strain, add the chopped giblets, and serve 
very hot. 

Two vegetables should be enough with so 
hearty a course as this, and one of these 
may well be sweet-potato, since it is so 
good with turkey. Boil about six potatoes, 
peel them, and mash with half a cup of 
cream, salt, and pepper; serve them as they 
are, or add a beaten egg, and brown in the 
oven in a baking-dish. 

A can of grated corn is the basis of the 
vegetable served “au gratin,” or ordinary 
eanned corn may be chopped fine and used 
instead. Butter a baking-dish, put in a 


layer of corn, dot it with butter, salt, and 
black pepper, put on more corn and season- 
ing, and so on till the dish is full; then cover 
with sifted bread crumbs and melted butter, 
In place of this 


and brown in the oven. 
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dish stewed celery may be served prepared in 
the same way. 

Cider in some form should always appear 
on the Thanksgiving table, and it is very 
good made into jelly. Get a quart of that 
which is fresh, boil it three minutes. with a 
stick of cinnamon, a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, and, if necessary, a little sugar, the 
amount depending on the sweetness of the 
cider. Dissolve a tablespoonful of gelatine 
in eold water, and pour the hot cider over; 
stir until dissolved, strain through flannel, 
and put on ice. If one has sweet pickled 
erab-apples in the preserve-closet, the jelly 
looks very pretty surrounded by a row of 
these; or, seckle-pears, pickled, may be used. 

If one is giving a very elaborate dinner on 
Thanksgiving, a course of sherbet, made of 
lemon ice flavored with rum, may be intro- 
duced after the turkey; to-day, however, this 
is oftener omitted altogether than served: 
The next course may be game—quail, slices 
of partridge, or wild duck—served with the 
salad; or half a squab may accompany the 
lettuce; or merely a slice of domestie duck, 
with the salad. This last is the simplest way 
of all, and is quite as good as the other ways. 
The green salad is new and extremely pretty. 
A pile of white lettuce leaves is put in the 
centre of a round dish and encircled by 
rings of green pepper, tomato, and Bermuda 
onion, the green, red, and white circles alter- 
nating. Tomatoes may be found in market 
until late in November, and peppers still 
farther on, so the salad will not be found 
impracticable. Peppers and onions alone 
may be used, however, or merely lettuce, 
with a eircle of cut-up 
celery, always suitable 
with game; either salad 
calls for French dressing. 

If mince and pumpkin 
pies are considered in- 
dispensable on the oc- 
casion it is well to cover 
the minee with brandy 
and send it blazing to 
the table. Pumpkin pies 
are usually very insipid, 
but if cream is substi- 
tuted for milk in the 
recipe, and the number of eggs is doubled, 
they will be improved; a little sherry adds 
greatly to their flavor. 

A simple home-made vanilla cream may 
conclude the dinner: this is a good rule for 
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making it: Seald a quart of thin cream with 
a cup of sugar, and when dissolved, cool, 
flavor, and freeze; the best flavoring is the 
vanilla bean cooked with the cream and sugar 
and removed. This cream may be served 
in tall glasses, with a bit of preserved ginger 
topping each, or a hot sauce may be passed 
made of a cup of maple syrup cooked two 
minutes, with a cup of water, and a cup of 
English walnuts broken in it. 

The coffee may be served alone or with 
hard crackers, toasted, and Brie cheese. 

A small family, dining alone, may have a 
much simpler Thanksgiving dinner than 
this and yet preserve the traditions of the 
day. The menu may begin with an excellent 
and old-fashioned dish: 

Oyster soup; hot crackers. 

Celery ; olives. 
ducks, with prune stuffing; 
eandied  sweet-potatoes; 
jelly. 
salad in apples; thin sandwiches of 
brown bread; olives. 
Mince and pumpkin pies; cheese. 
Lemon ice with cherries. 
Coffee; nuts and raisins. 

To make oyster soup in perfection cream 
and milk should be used in equal parts. 
Heat this slowly while twenty-five oysters 
are washed and drained and their juice 
strained, boiled, and skimmed. When the 
cream steams, salt, cayenne, and oyster juice 
are added to it, the oysters dropped in, and 
the kettle covered until it steams again but 
does not boil; the edges of the oysters will 
be found curled, but as they have not been 


Roast 
onions; 


stuffed 
currant 


Nut 





RED APPLE CUPS. 

boiled they will be tender instead of tough; 
take up the soup at once and serve very hot. 
If it is liked slightly thickened add half a 
cup of finely sifted cracker crumbs before 
serving, and serve crackers with it. 
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For the principal course select large, fine 
ducks, and see that the breast-bone bends 
easily and they are not too fat to be young. 
Make a stuffing for them by stewing and 
stoning half a pound of prunes, chopping 
them coarsely, adding a cup of minced celery, 
a cup of soft bread crumbs, a little onion 
juice, salt and pepper, and four apples chop- 
ped fine. Put a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of 
butter in the frying- 
pan, and cook all to- 


gether until the ap- 

ples and celery are 

done. Stuff the ducks, 

leaving room for the 

crumbs to swell, and 

roast them upside 

down, like the tur- 

key: baste often, and 

serve with ziblet SALAD OF PEPPERS, 
gravy. 


As onions are supposed to be necessary 
with duck, choose large ones, cut out their 
centres, fill with soft bread crumbs, pepper 
and salt, and bake them in a covered pan, 
basting with hot water and butter; brown 
them uncovered for the last ten minutes. 
Or, serve a mixture of boiled turnips and 
carrots, cut into dice, and mixed with one- 
third of pease. Boil the sweet-potatoes, 
peel them, and cut in lengthwise halves; 
dip each in melted butter, roll in sugar, and 
brown in the oven. Or, celery may be 
stewed and cooked exactly as the corn was 
in the preceding dinner. 

After this heavy course one may be intro- 
duced which seems especially appropriate to 
Thanksgiving day. Select the largest and 
reddest apples procurable, and polish them 
until they are like mirrors. Cut a slice from 
the end of each, carefully leaving the stem 
intact. Scoop out the inside and use it in 
the duck stuffing; drop each apple as it is 
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finished into cold water to keep it white in- 
side. Take a cup of cut-up celery and a 
cup of broken English walnut meats, and 
just before serving mix them with half a cup 
of thick mayonnaise and fill the apples. Put 
on the tops so they match exactly, and serve 
on lettuce leaves. Do not use any apple with 
this mixture of celery and nuts, as it is far 
better without. 

After the pies there 
may be a 
plain lemon ice served 
in glasses, with a few 
eandied cherries on 
each _ portion. The 
coffee may be served 
alone, as in this din- 
ner passed 
with the pies. 

Where cider jelly 
ONIONS. is not served at a 

Thanksgiving dinner, 
hot spiced cider makes an excellent beverage 
to pass with the heavy course. To prepare 
it get good fresh cider, and boil it three 
minutes with a little bag of cloves and all- 
spice, two large sticks of cinnamon, and a 
very little sugar. Strain and serve steam- 
ing hot. 

Grape juice may be prepared in the same 
way, merely heating it with spices and sugar. 
In either of these a little lemon juice seems 
to aecent the flavor. Bottled orange cider 
may be heated with the allspice and cinna- 
mon as before, and served in tall glasses 
with bits of sliced orange floating in it; it 
will probably not need more sugar in pre- 
paring it. 

Hot lemonade may have the spiced grape 
juice mixed with it in equal parts, and be 
poured from a pitcher in which sliced 
oranges, lemon, and bits of banana have been 
put. All of these home-made beverages seem 
especially designed for Thanksgiving day. 
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Fourth 


HE whole art—for it is an art—of man- 
aging children depends very largely 

on the early control of the child. This 
determines the frequency of the necessity for 
punishing the child when he is older. For 
your early pains you will have your reward; 
not in a perfect child, as perfection does not 
exist in this world, but you will have the 
love, respect, and confidence of your child, 
and there will be less disposition to wilful- 
ness and wrong-doing than exists in chil- 
dren who are left by their parents to follow 
their own inclinations and bring them- 
selves up, as it were. It is also essential to 
bear in mind that after the wrong has been 
done, punishment inflicted, and repentance 
expressed, it is well to let the whole affair 
drop right there. Forget it; never humiliate 
the child or hurt his feelings by alluding to 
the unpleasantness again. It is of no as- 
sistance in the training, nor does it make the 
child’s disposition better in any way to con- 
tinually remind him of errors of the past. 
Neither should a punishment ever be men- 
tioned to others in the child’s presence; to 
do so is a mean advantage to take of the 
child, who has usually suffered enough hu- 
miliation and shame. It is often trying, 
even harmful, to have one’s feelings ruffled 
and trampled upon and private affairs open- 
ly discussed with family, neighbor, or friend. 
It is this sort of thing that strikes down 
deep in the heart of a sensitive little child, 


and crushes the true spirit out of him. Most 
children are acutely sensitive as well as 
keen, and yet, knowing this, how many 


mothers do we find ruthlessly exposing their 
inmost feelings, mothers who, when a little 
child in shame or because it is shy hides its 
little head, seem to think this act of self- 
defence a cunning trick to be exhibited on 
occasions without regard to the child’s feel- 
ings. I have known children only several 
months old show decided signs of embarrass- 
ment under similar conditions, which goes 


Paper 


to show how much more delicate and refined 
were their perceptions than those of the 
mothers who placed them on exhibition with- 
out regard for their sensitive feelings. 

The influence of early training is strong- 
ly felt in the sick-room, and it is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that in case of sickness an 
infant or child who has had the advantage 
of being well trained stands a far better 
chance for recovery than a child who has 
been neglected in this respect. The well- 
trained child in a measure lacks nerves; at 
any rate, he has not any dread or fear of 
unpleasant things happening. He has faith 
and confidence in those who care for him. 
Character and self-control unconsciously be- 
come strong points, and the consequences 
are that when ill he naturally, without re- 
sistance or fear, receives all efforts made to 
relieve his discomfort. This calm acceptance 
of the inevitable is an immense saving of 
energy, and enables the child better to with- 
stand any inroads made by a simple illness 
or serious disease. The chances for recov- 
ery in these cases are far greater than those 
of a nervous, fretful, spoiled child who is 
always anticipating unpleasant things, who 
is utterly lacking in self-control at such 
times, and who cries, fusses, and resists all 
attempts to make him comfortable or re- 
lieve his sufferings. 

These children are by far the most dis- 
couraging and unsatisfactory patients that 
a doctor treats or a nurse cares for. All 
efforts on their part are met with poor re- 
sponse; recovery is always retarded and 
sometimes made impossible when they are 
forced to labor under such conditions. 

One of the many cases of this kind that 
have come to my notice was that of a mother 
whose love and devotion for her first baby 
were so great that she forgot even to consider 
whether her spoiling was for the child’s 
good or not. . This little baby, who was per- 
fectly healthy at birth, by the time he 
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reached the age of eight or nine months was 
a very frail little bit of humanity, all through 
the mother’s exaggerated love and the ex- 
treme overdoing of every attention which 
was necessary for his well-being. The mother 
had been remonstrated with several times, 
but where the baby was concerned she was 
absolutely deaf to reason. “ He was her child, 
she alone was responsible; if she chose to 
spoil him while a little baby she would and 
was perfectly willing te assume all responsi- 
bility and suffer the consequences later.” She 
felt confident there could be “ no serious con- 
sequences,” for surely such love as hers could 
not fail to bring forth a spontaneous re- 
sponse from the child. From the young 
mother’s point of view there could be no 
question as to her being right in this mat- 
ter; she never once considered that she had 
given the baby no choice whatever, or at least 
that he could not plead his own case, in this 
one-sided contest. As the weeks became 
months and in spite of all theories the baby 
did not thrive, doctor after doctor was con- 
sulted, but the existing conditions made their 
efforts all but valueless. At the end of six 
or seven months the “ spontaneous response ” 
that was looked for was not forthcoming, 
and the child’s physical condition was slow- 
ly but surely growing worse and worse. The 
mother, too, was now beginning to suffer the 
consequences which she had so confidently 
courted earlier, in the form of a complete 
nervous breakdown, and the physician per- 
emptorily ordered that the mother and child 
be separated for several months. The child 
was placed in the care of a good and sensible 
nurse and was not long in responding to 
normal care and treatment. 

Children should be spared all nervous strain. 
It is remarkable how easily children are af- 
fected by the moods of the people with whom 
they come in contact. If a nurse is gloomy 
or morose this seldom fails to show its ef- 
fects upon the child’s disposition. Change the 
nurse for a bright and cheerful person and 
see what a marked change it will make in 
the little one’s happiness. I have seen very 
young infants stop feeding, refuse to take 
the breast again, and a distinctly worried look 
come over their little faces, because some 
worry or trouble has caused the mother to 
ery while she was nursing the child. Do not 
make the mistake of thinking that even a 
very young child does not understand and 
is not affected when you give way to your 
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feelings, when you discuss troubles, worries, 
family cares, or settle unpleasant differences, 
or quarrel while they are in your presence. 
Children are remarkably susceptible to un- 
pleasant conditions, and are much keener of 
comprehension than they are ordinarily given 
credit for being. Scenes or demonstrations 
of sorrow and trouble should be carefully 
guarded against when they are near, for the 
nervous strain consequent upon such is much 
greater than their little strength should be 
called upon to bear. We cannot compre- 
hend the workings of their minds nor know 
what pangs they quietly endure, but the ef- 
fects will often be manifest in restless 
nights, loss of appetite, and fretfulness. 

It is also well to give a little child credit 
for a moderate amount of common 
They really have quite a good deal, consider- 
ing their inexperience and the short time 
they have been in this world. It is greatly 
for their good and that of the mother, too, 
to allow the children to do a little thinking 
of their own, and occasionally to abide by 
their judgment in certain matters. We really 
have no right to arbitrarily insist on doing 
all their thinking for them, without consider- 
ing that the child has any judgment or right 
in the matter. These little men and women 
have preferences, likes, and dislikes much 
the same as adults. No one wants to have 
his wishes entirely ignored, neither does one 
like to be made to do things which are dis- 
tasteful, without apparent reason. 

For instance, one of the dearest children 
I have ever had anything to do with was 
subjected to almost inhuman treatment, and 
by a mother who was unusually devoted and 
full of maternal love. She made the very 
grievous mistake of forcing the result of her 
own conclusions upon the child without first 
carefully studying the child’s temperament 
and intelligence regarding her own personal 
and physical requirements. The little girl, 
while apparently in perfect health, was un- 
usually dainty and refined in all her tastes 
and habits, and her appetite was in keeping 
with these traits; but because she did not 
eat as much food as a husky boy the mother 
imagined the child was starving, notwith- 
standing she thrived as well as the average 
child of her age. 

In her quiet way she was a perfectly happy 
and contented child. Most mothers would 


sense. 


have been satisfied with this state of affairs, 
not. 


but this one was She was foolish 














THE TRAINING OF 
enough to imagine that stuffing the child 
at meal-times would bring about more satis- 
factory progress, so the quantity of food at 
each meal-time was largely increased, and 
every effort was made to coax or force the 
child to eat it. Naturally one so dainty re- 
belled at such vulgar portions, much of which 
was entirely unsuitable for the stomach of 
a child not yet twenty months old. The 
appetite failed. Then the times of giving 
food were made more frequent, and food was 
offered between meals, at all hours of the day 
and night. The mother became nearly 
frantic, but the more she persevered and 
urged food upon the child the more the child 
resisted. When danger of starvation arose 
the food was put into the stomach by means 
of a feeding-tube; this performance required 
the services of three adults, two to hold the 
child and one to insert the tube. Matters 
now began to assume a serious aspect, for the 
appearance of any one with a cup or spoon 
excited the child to the verge of convulsions. 

Several doctors were called in to try and 
untangle this serious state of affairs. One 
doctor, braving all possible displeasure that 
the family might display, promptly made the 
unique diagnosis of “Too much mother,” 
and prescribed a rational course of treat- 
ment which consisted of three simple meals 
a day. If the child refused one or two or 
even three of these meals she was to be al- 
lowed to go without them. Nothing was to 
be given between meals; she was not to be 
coaxed or even noticed at such times. As 
she was fairly able to help herself, the child 
was placed at a low table and the food placed 
on it; then she was left alone. No one was 
allowed to stay in the room. Of course the 
mother at first objected to this treatment, as 
she was sure the child would rather starve 
than eat, and that some coaxing was abso- 
lutely necessary; however, she finally con- 
sented to allow a trial to be made, and, much 
to her surprise, on peeping into the room 
fifteen minutes after the food had been left 
with the child she found that it had entirely 
disappeared. The child was then, by the 
doctor’s orders, placed in the care of one per- 
son; she was kept very quiet, and all amuse- 
ment banished in order that she might have 
a complete rest to help overcome the great 
nervous strain the poor little thing had un- 
dergone during this struggle. She was left 
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alone to do as she pleased with her food, to 
eat as little or as much as she chose. It was 
not long before nature asserted itself, re- 
action set in, and the rapidly vanishing 
pounds were regained. 

There is little doubt but that during this 
struggle there was a large element of stub- 
bornness on the part of the child, probably 
slight at first at being disturbed in the peace- 
ful tenor of her meals, and increasing in 
force as she met an equally stubborn re- 
sistance on the part of the mother. This 
struggle kept on until it reached a point be- 
yond the child’s control. At this point no 
amount of reasoning, coaxing, or even force 
would cause her to give in, and the only hope 
of controlling the child and probably of sav- 
ing her life was the method which was ad- 
vised by the doctor. 

Now this whole procedure from beginning 
to end was unnecessary. Young as the child 
was, she was old enough to know her limita- 
tions in this matter, and she should have 
been left alone. If in her immature way she 
had fretted, cried, or shown any discontent 
with her lot, then there would have been some 
reason for the mother to interfere, and with 
her mature experience endeavor to right mat- 
ters for the child. As it was, her interference 
with a perfectly contented little human being 
was unjustifiable. 

How many times, I wonder, does the aver- 
age mother prevaricate to her child in the 
course of a day? If she kept a careful watch 
on herself I think she would be surprised, if 
not ashamed, at the number of fibs, untruths, 
or lies (no matter by what name you may 
call them, they are all the same) that have 
slipped from her tongue, most of them per- 
haps unconsciously. As a result of this de- 
plorable habit we find a great many children 
whose confidence in their parents’ word is 
decidedly shaky. While they have no faith 
in promises made, there is at the same time a 
kind of nervous expectancy and wild hope 
that by some chance they may be kept. 
Truthfulness in children is not an _ over- 
strong habit, chiefly due to the example set 
by their elders. There is nothing to be 
gained, and a great deal to be lost, in de- 
ceiving a little child. It is very unnecessary. 
If you would have your children perfectly 
honest, straightforward, and truthful with 
you, be the same with them. 


In the next number of the BAZAR Miss Wheeler will begin her new series on “Diet for Young Children.” 
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HE ancient name given to appliqué 
work, consutum, primarily re- 
ferred to the mounting of bobbin or 
needle-made sprays or figures on machine- 
made net backgrounds, thus forming hand- 
some specimens of lace at much less expense 
than the all-over needle-point or bobbin work. 

Later on, linen, cambric, and muslin were 
applied to net grounds in fanciful designs, 
embroidery-stitches aiding in keeping the 
two materials together. During the last cen- 
tury this form of needlework was largely in 
evidence, some pieces being embellished wit! 
stitches greatly resembling the East-Indian 
embroideries, while others were fairly good 
imitations of lace-work. 

It is not, therefore, possible to truthfully 
assert that appliqué of any description is 
new, yet the examples of shadow appliqué 
shown with this article are a new form of 
this old-time work which has recently taken 
the place of ordinary shadow embroidery 
among those constantly on the lookout for 
original or novel ideas in the needlework 
line. Indeed, this new form of appliqué 
bids fair to rival that of the last century, and 


opus 


is quite as attractive, for it incorporates 
beauty and durability, ease and simplicity 
of workmanship, with a wide range of lati- 
tude as to both design and usefulness. 

Shadow appliqué need not be limited to 
all-white fabrics, although these are given 
preference because of their superior qualities 
from the standpoint of the laundress. Col- 
ors applied to the white ground are especial- 
ly charming, and if care in selecting non- 
fading materials is exercised there will be 
little trouble experienced in this respect. 

The work is of such simple character that 
even a tyro in the embroidery field need not 
hesitate to undertake it. Only a knowledge 
of the most common stitches is needed, such 
as buttonholing, satin, or over-and-over- 
stitch, and outlining. To these may be 
added, in the way of extra elaboration, 
French knots, seed and bird’s-eye stitches, 
or eyelets, if desired. 

The designs suitable for such work are 
practically unlimited, but those of an in- 
tricate pattern with fine details are much 
more difficult to handle when it comes to the 
cutting-away process than are those of bold 
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A LEAF 


BAND, 


needlework progresses 
through both. Edges 
of flowers or figures 
are  buttonholed 
worked in a_ narrow 
satin-stitch, with soft 
embroidery 
silk floss; are 
worked in satin-stitch, 
or merely outlined af- 
ter the underlay 
been cut away. 

tres of flowers 
formed by a. single 
eyelet, are worked 
solid, or filled in with 
French knots. 

The need for sharp, 
finely pointed scissors 
and a_ steady hand 
will be realized when, 
the embroidery being 


or 


cotton 


or 


stems 


has 
Cen- 
are 


SHADOW 


character from which 
small details are elimi- 
nated. 

The materials are of 
two varieties; diapha- 
nous fabrics, such as 
are suitable for use in 
the familiarshadowem- 
broidery, and those of 
a heavier, closer weave. 
Swisses, batistes, Per- 
sian lawns, sheer mus- 
lins, and the like come 
under the first head 
and form the ground- 
work, the applied por- 
tions being of lawn or 
linen. Even chiffons 
or nets may be utilized 
with wash silk or soft 
ribbon for the 
pliqué. 

The pattern is 
stamped upon the 
right side of the 
heavier goods and the 
sheer material basted 
directly over it, the 
warp threads running 
in the same direction 
in both. The stamped 
lines show through the 
thin layer, and the 


ap- 


APPLIQUE 


EMBROIDERY 
terial except such as 
the design, the 


the wrong side of 


appliqué 
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forms the figures of 
really being on 


the ground work, but 


showing through its filmy threads in such 


a manner as to fully 
warrant the name 
shadow appliqué. This 
is accomplished — by 
cutting carefully 
around the outside of 
each figure as close to 
the embroidery as pos- 
sible, watching that 
no slip causes a rent 
in the ground material. 

Dresses of sheer 
are beautiful 
trimmed with graceful 
borders of shadow ap- 
pliqué, two samples of 
suitable garnitures ap- 
pearing herewith. 
These are particularly 
well suited to party 
dresses for children, 
the appliqué being 
placed directly on the 
under side of the 
finished garment. 

In laundering pieces 
of this embroidery one 
must be sure to pull 
the work out smooth- 
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A PINCUSHION-COVER. 


done, it is necessary 


to cut away all the underneath or heavy ma- 





TRIMMING 


DESIGN. 

ly before it is dry. 
Then lay it on a well- 
padded board, face 
down, cover with a 
clean cloth, and iron 
quickly until thorough- 
ly dry, running the 
iron lengthwise of the 


material at every 
stroke. 

The prices of the 
perforated patterns of 
these designs, in- 
cluding powder for 
stamping, are, 5O 
cents for the bureau 
set and 25 cents. for 
either band. 

The numbers §are, 


for the bureau set, 58, 
for the leaf band 59, 


and for the conventional trimming band 60. 
The stamping should be set with a hot iron. 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


HAT shall be done to a French 
skin specialist who has the temerity 


to declare that girls do not have 
“roses and cream ” complexions, but that, on 
the contrary, their brothers have the finer 
skins? This bold man adds another insult, 
for he says: “Few women keep their faces 
really clean. The skin is queer in that the 
more it is rubbed the finer it becomes. Rub- 
bing the skin every night with a rough 
towel is very good for it. The towel must 
be clean and not too coarse, and the skin 
must not be rubbed hard enough to injure 
the flesh.” He goes on to advise the use of 
soap once every day, preferably at night. In 
case the soap seems to dry the skin too much 
any good cold-cream can be rubbed in. At 
the close he gives us these words of encour- 
agement: “I believe that women could be 
just as good-looking as men if they were so 
inclined. It is a fact that in spite of all 
their advantages of delicate features, big 
clear eyes, long lovely hair, women are not 
as good-looking as men, and the reason is 
their skin!” 

When it is necessary to use street-cars in 
the evening for theatres or other places where 
hats are prohibited, the proper head covering 
becomes a problem not easy of solution. A 
hat is usually out of the question when the 
hair is arranged for evening. Almost any 
evening hood, unless it is of chiffon or some 
equally light material, is apt to disarrange or 
roughen the hair. It is difficult to keep any 
kind of a scarf in place without pinning it. 
For the theatre and concerts especially a 
large black velvet Alsatian bow is an ex- 
cellent compromise. It lessens the conspicu- 
ousness of being quite without head covering, 
and is universally becoming. 

“ What in the world was there about Jenny 
that first attracted Tom? He is so artistic in 
his tastes and she’s the plainest girl in our 





set. Of course she’s awfully nice after you 
know her.” 

“TIT can tell you,” said Tom’s cousin. 
was Jenny’s clean petticoats.” 

“ As if we didn’t all wear clean petticoats!” 
exclaimed the first speaker. 

“Well, that’s what Tom said, anyway,” 
was the reply. “He said there was always 
a sort of freshness about the swish of her 
petticoats; somehow it was daintier than any- 
body else’s. He noticed the difference the 
first time he met her. He noticed, too, that 
when we were loafing about on the piazza, 
sitting on the steps or railing, and getting 
in and out of hammocks, Jenny’s skirts 
were always immaculate. Then he said that 
when they were both yachting with the 
Grays, Jenny always wore white duck like 
the rest, but when we went rough-cruising 
in the catboats that summer, she wore dark 
blue flannel and serge suits and dark petti- 
coats, and when we came back at night, 
and the rest of us, in white at the start, were 
all messy and bedraggled, Jenny was trim 
and neat, never mind what sort of a sail 
we'd had. Her dress bindings were never 
frayed, either, and her exquisite neatness 
made him wonder if she hadn’t other gifts 
that were, as he put it ‘equally unobtrusive 
and valuable.” You know very well that 
Jenny is bright enough if anybody gives her 
the least chance. She’s good, too, and she’s 
awfully capable and helpful. Another thing 
he noticed was that while Jenny wasn’t a 
bit finicky about her hands, yet she always 
wore gloves the early part of the day, and he 
heard her explain once to some one that she 
kept them on until lunch-time so that her 
hands might be clean to handle food. I don’t 
believe we girls realize how our every-day 
habits impress people. I’m very sure we 
don’t know how much in evidence skirts and 
dress facings are on boats and piazzas and 


“ It 














I’ve tried to be more careful 


in hammocks. 
ever since that talk about Jenny.” 

Some people have a careless habit of read- 
ing letters aloud without running through 


them first. This may, perhaps, be safely done 
for nine times out of ten, but on the tenth 
the reader comes suddenly to a full stop and 
trouble begins. Sometimes the resentment 
and curiosity of the hearer, suddenly de- 
prived of his customary entertainment, will 
force the reader to go on, though under pro- 
test, and with a guilty feeling of betraying 
confidence. Harm often results from such 
premature disclosures of matters not very 
important in themselves. The members of a 
large family cannot be too careful in guard- 
ing their privacy in the matter of letters. 
The writer is not, perhaps, on equally in- 
timate terms with all members of the family. 
He sends his letter to one person and his 
rights should be respected. 

In some families the custom prevails of 
sending “ family letters” whenever a member 
happens to be away from home, but there 
is little of the writer’s personality in such 
general letters. It is better for each one of 
the family to be written to in turn, even if 
there is nothing confidential to be trans- 
mitted. One’s tone is surely different for 
each person even of the same family, and 
the chief charm of a letter is its personal 
atmosphere. Perhaps its contents may be 
shouted from the house-tops and no harm 
done,. but first its spiritual essence must be 
’ absorbed by the one to whom it is written. 
A traveller’s letter sent with the idea that it 
will be passed about among a number of 
people always seems to have a certain flat- 
ness, whatever incidents it may describe. A 
book of travels will probably give the same 
information, will be written in better style, 
and will not irritate the reader with the sense 
of missing something that should be there. 
Emerson says that there is no true social 
intercourse except in a téte-d-téte, and this 
statement is never truer than when applied 
to letter-writing. 

Last year a girl who had fallen heir to a 
quantity: of rare old lace found that although 
. she could tell point d’Alencon from Valen- 
ciennes, yet she really knew very little about 
the different laces, still less about their 
manufacture, and nothing at all of the early 
history of lace-making. So she forthwith 
set to work, and found that her winter’s line 
of study was already indicated without her 
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thinking about it. She read up all that a 
large public library could furnish upon the 
subjects of lace and lace-making. She spent 
long evenings with her microscope and her 
laces, studying threads and stitches. She 
visited museums and private collections, and 
compared methods and designs, and, finally, 
towards spring she wrote a most interesting 
paper for her morning literary club. The 
lecture was illustrated by her own extensive 
collection, supplemented by a few pieces 
borrowed from friends, and by numerous 
photographs of particular articles of historic 
or other interest. It was voted the most in- 
teresting and instructive paper of the whole 
season. This winter she intends to give the 
paper again, inviting to hear it the lace-de- 
partment girls from the leading city shops. 
Many of these girls have bright minds and 
artistic taste. An object-lesson of this sort 
will not only enable them to become better 
saleswomen both to the enlightened buyer 
and to the ignorant and uncertain would-be 
purchaser, but an intelligent appreciation of 
the value, beyond the mere price, of the beau- 
tiful webs will lend an increasing interest 
to the business of measuring and folding with 
its terrible monotony. 

One of the “minor ills” is an ingrowing 
nail, and high heels almost invariably pro- 
duce them by throwing the weight of the 
body forward so that the toes are crammed 
into the narrow shoe toe. Shoes of a size 
too long will give relief in some instances. 
Low heels will decrease still farther the 
discomfort, in fact, will frequently prove 
an efficient remedy if the case is not of long 
standing. As with corns, the shoe is not the 
only cause of the trouble, but the stocking 
must be considered also. One that is too 
short will be sure to work mischief. A young 
woman who had obediently increased the 
length of her shoe until it was out of all 
proportion to her height, and who still suf- 
fered from ingrowing nails, was told by her 
English shoemaker to try extra long-footed 
stockings. An improvement was perceptible 
at once. The stockings were long enough to 
turn under a good half-inch when first put 
on. After a few hours it was found that the 
extra length had been worked up by the 
motion of the foot, leaving a smooth, com- 
fortable fit at the toe. This showed plainly 
how the previous confinement had bound the 
toe. Of course one readily sees that the over- 


long stocking will wear much better, and that 
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appalling big hole at the toe will be far less 
frequently seen. 

Celluloid knitting-needles 
found in many pretty 
inconsiderable, so that one may afford several 
pairs. When these feminine implements are 
of any size they are so conspicuous when in 
use, that their color is really a matter worth 
consideration. In the hands of certain peo- 
ple they seem to be manipulated with the 
dexterity and effectiveness of that other truly 
feminine accessory, the fan. An ordinarily 
pretty brown-eyed girl, with amber combs 
in her brown hair, and a soft cream-white 
gown, showed excellent taste when she chose 
for the pale yellow wool she was knitting, big 
celluloid needles of a deep amber color. 

A change from sandwiches or toast to 
serve with afternoon tea may be found in 
“tea-cake.” The rule is from one of those 
old manuseript cook-books which contain the 
reliable and favorite recipes of two or three, 


may now be 


colors. The cost is 


sometimes of four, generations: 

Tea-cake.—One cup milk; two eggs; two- 
thirds cup of sugar; two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar; one teaspoonful of soda; two 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Cream butter and 
sugar; add the beaten eggs; sift in cream of 
tartar; add the milk; then sift in the soda 
with enough flour to make a stiff batter. 
Bake in a thin sheet or in muffin rings. Serve 
hot and well buttered. 

The close-fitting princesse gown shows us 
with unrelenting frankness how many wom- 
en have one hip higher than the other. For 
older women there is no cure for this dis- 
figurement, but girls should take warning 
and try prevention. This one-sidedness comes 
from many causes, chief among them the 
universal habit among young people of stand- 
ing habitually on one leg. This throws the 
hip out of place and soon makes a difference. 
Another fruitful is the carrying of 
school-books always on the Nine 
girls out of ten invariably carry their bundle 
of books under their left arm, resting the 
weight a little on the left hip. These very 
common faults can be easily guarded against 
by taking a little care. The girl must want 
to take the care, or all the kindly admonitions 
of parents and teachers will be in vain. 

Such lovely buds as will bloom this winter 
in society, and so much pleasure they will 
give by their charm of youth. But, dear 


cause 


same side. 


girls, don’t be in a hurry to unfold all the 
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petals at once. Above all things don’t chatter 
continually. Don’t be so absorbed by the 
need of self-expression that you fail in the 
habits of observation and thoughtfulness for 
others. In the excitement of the first ex- 
periences of travel or society girls frequently 
express themselves far too forcibly for good 
taste, and this fault is especially to be la- 
mented in their reckless’ talking with 
strangers of whose tastes, opinions, or previ- 
ous history they know nothing. For instance, 
if you are speaking about a place new to you, 
suppose you find out early in the conversa- 
tion whether the other person is more fa- 
miliar with it than you are. Sometimes he 
is. You may have paid a visit when the 
weather or some other reason has prevented 
your doing or seeing the usual things and 
you have had a stupid time. You tell your 
hearer that “B. is the most doleful and 
unattractive place in the world.” It is not 
pleasant afterwards to find that your polite 
and non-committal listener was hearing these 
remarks about old and much - loved 
home. 

Perhaps you meet a certain professional 
man—lawyer, doctor, clergyman, or writer 
—and thinking that his calling makes him 
public property, or, perhaps, not thinking at 
all, you afterwards criticise him freely, his 
looks, his manners, his talk. You find after- 
wards that you have aired your views in the 
presence of a relative or near friend. A girl’s 
opinions are apt to be rather more definite 
than they will be later on when life has 
shown her that there are infinite shadings of 
gray between black and white, and that there 
may be truth in many widely differing points 
of view. It seems to be more diffienlt for 
women than for men to learn this lesson. 
In this connection an old man’s caution 
comes to mind. “ Ma,” said he, “folks can 
hev opinions without your telling ’em what 
to think.” 

Black and white still continues a favorite 
combination. It is certainly very chic 
but it seems a pity that it should be worn 
by young girls. Youth is the time for bright 
colors, for warm red in winter, pinks and 
blues and pale greens in summer. It is often 
held up as a reproach to older women that 
they dress in too youthful a fashion, but 
much might be said of the mistake of youth 
in wearing gowns and colors that are better 
left to their elders. 
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hostess 


HAT suffered tor- 
\W tures indiscreet guest 
would persist in discussing the af- 
fairs of absent friends at the social board? 
The knows that the attentive 
James has a brother who is coachman at the 


has not 


when some 


poor hostess 


Ys’ (whose family skeleton is being dis- 
sected), or that deft Annie has a sister 
who is nurse at the Xs’, whose domestic 


criticised. In vain she 
tries to stem the tide, and no one will wonder 
more than the garrulous guest “how such 


stories get about.” 


economy is being 


One enterprising woman 
seems to have met the question by getting 
rid of the “social spies,” to quote Thackeray. 
She gave a luncheon which was served at a 
round polished table, and is thus described 
by one of the guests: 

“At each place was a bottle of Moselle, 
rolls, a pat of butter, and a half a grape- 
fruit. After finishing the first we 
were asked to lay our plates on a dainty 


course 


centrepiece of lace, whereupon, to our amaze- 
ment, this sank from view and two half- 
circles of mahogany silently closed over the 
aperture. In a few moments, as if by magic, 
these opened, and in their place rose the 
centre with a fresh relay of plates and the 
next course.” 

“What's that, asked a 
collegian, as he received a generous helping 
lightly served from the mass of golden-brown 
crisp and tender fluff. 

“Just a plain omelette,” was the answer. 

“ Never saw anything like that,” the boy 
said. “Ours at the Hall are all the same 
color and consistency, and tough like a cold 
pancake.” 

The only secret was the usual “ judgment.” 
With that ingredient the following rule will 
produce excellent results: Beat yolks and 
whites separately. Season the yolks with salt 
and pepper and chopped parsley. Stir in 
a tablespoonful of milk for each egg. Light- 
ly fold in the beaten whites. Put into the 
frying-pan a lump of butter, about two ounces 
for three eggs, and a half-ounce for 


auntie 2?” young 


each 


additional egg. When the butter bubbles, 
turn in the omelette mixture. In three min- 
utes slip a broad-bladed knife around the 
edge, lifting the omelette from the sides and 
bottom of the pan. The butter will then 
spread evenly. Ten minutes should be al- 
lowed for a three-egg omelette—enough for 
two persons. It is then firm enough to turn 
without breaking. The middle should be set, 
but porous. Don’t overcook it. If the fire 
should be too hot and the butter begins to 
burn slip an asbestos mat under the pan. 
If there isn’t one at hand use one side of a 
broiler or toaster. Slip the knife around the 
edge again to be sure the omelette does not 
burn and turn one half over the other. It 
can then be slipped out endwise on to a hot 
platter. A panecake-turner is useful in ta- 
king the omelette from the pan. If the pan 
is deeper than the omelette, the platter may 
be placed over it and the pan inverted. 
must be taken not to flatten the omelette. 
It requires delicate handling. It should be 
served on hot plates, but a perfect omelette 
does not toughen quickly. 

Many left-overs can be served in omelettes. 
Chopped ham may be beaten with the yolks. 
Creamed chicken or veal may be folded in 
just before serving. Grated cheese, finely 
chopped chives or chipped beef, creamed fish, 
chopped celery, cooked pease, or sliced to- 
mato may be used to give a relish. Once 
a plain omelette is mastered, the variations 
of this appetizing dish are manifold. 

Starch is excellent to remove blood stains 
from woollen materials. Moisten the stain 
with water, and cover thickly with raw 
starch reduced to powder. When dry brush 
off. If necessary repeat the process. 

A few bottles of home-made grape juice, 
even if not.used during the winter, will 
prove a blessing during those first warm days 
of spring when the appetite is apt to fail 
and one “something different.” 
Later on, if any bottles are left, they will go 
very well in the picnic hampers or campers’ 
outfit. For making the juice Eastern grapes 


Care 
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are to be preferred to the California fruit 
with their dead sweetness. If one is lucky 
enough to get a quantity of the once popu- 
lar Isabella grapes, which ripen latest of all 
the outdoor varieties, nothing better can be 
found for this purpose—or any other, for 
that matter. The flavor of this grape is un- 
surpassed. If the grapes are not quite ripe, 
use a little more sugar. The flavor will be 
just as good. The rule given below is easily 
followed and produces an excellent quality of 
syrup: 

Grape juice—To eight quarts of grapes 
off the stem and lightly mashed add three 
quarts of cold water. Let it come to a boil. 
Boil five minutes, and strain. 

To each two quarts of this juice add one 
cup of sugar. Boil five minutes, bottle, and 
seal. This will keep indefinitely. 

The old blue and white ginger-jars, brought 
from China forty, fifty, sixty years ago, were 
beautiful in color and in glaze. In the East- 
ern States hundreds of these jars must be 
tucked away on the top shelves of china- 
closets or under the eaves of the big garrets. 
During the last few years some of the 
younger generation have unearthed these 
treasures and have used them for flower-jars. 
Very effective they are, too, especially for 
branches of fruit blossoms, and later on for 
the wild things of swamp or moor. A novel 
use for these jars is for lamps. Nothing 
prettier could be found for a blue and white 
room than one of these lovely jars fitted 
with a brass tank and burner and a blue and 
white shade. The brass fittings are not at 
all expensive, and if a glass or porcelain 
shade in blue and white cannot be obtained, 
probably the colors could be matched in the 
inexpensive Japanese paper shades with 
frames of bamboo. 

To polish steel knives with a small ex- 
penditure of time and energy, use Bath brick 
and a piece of raw potato. Spots disappear 
like magic after an instant’s application. 

The made-up breasts which have been such 
a favorite form of feather trimming this 
have the great drawback of being 
easily ruffled in a wind and soon afterward 
coming to pieces. This can be obviated by 
touching the under side of the rebellious 
feather with a little bit of library paste and 
pressing it into place. This paste comes in 
tubes and is easily managed. If these same 


season 


breasts are white and have become soiled or 
dark in appearance they can be renovated 
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without taking them from the hat. Wet a 
small sponge with benzine or gasoline ani 
thoroughly wash the feathers. Wipe dry 
with a clean piece of flannel. 

A woman who has recently returned from 
a prolonged stay in the Spanish-American 
countries has announced herself a convert to 
space. “ Room,” she writes, “room to move 
about in freely, to breathe in, has become to 
me worth all the furniture that ever was 
made. My house is undergoing a revolution. 
Another direction in which I mean to use 
this idea of more room is in arranging my 
outside winter work. I mean to remain a 
paying member of the eleven social, literary, 
and philanthropic organizations for which I 
have labored more or less effectually during 
my married life. But I shall serve on only 
one executive board, and that shall be the 
one where I am most needed. It happens 
also to be that for which my slender talents 
are best adapted. This scheme leaves me 
room for the unexpected, either guests, ill- 
ness, or other domestic emergencies. I shall 
be free, then, to take advantage of unlooked- 
for and unusual entertainments which I have 
often been obliged to forego because of these 
other meetings and receptions to which I 
had pledged myself. I have felt out of 
breath for years; now I mean to attend to 
restoring regular respiration.” 

A “sanitary nursery ” has too often meant 
a cold, ugly room, enough to depress any 
sensitive, beauty-loving child. Now, however, 
we have wall-papers which will stand wash- 
ing as well as does paint. These papers are 
also made in designs especially adapted to 
please small children. One pattern tells the 
story of Jack, the Giant-Killer; on another 
paper are all the animals that ever went into 
Noah’s ark and more besides! Mother 
Goose and all her rhymes may be found illus- 
trated on a third. 

Cooking utensils, whether of tin, agate- 
ware, iron, or porcelain, should be washed, 
wiped, and thoroughly aired before putting 
away. They should be turned upside down, 
but not covered, or the next thing cooked 
in them will have a peculiar and unpleasant 
flavor. Fish-kettles are particularly offensive 
when kept covered. Wooden articles, like 
bread and moulding-boards, potato-mashers, 
and cake-beaters, should be dried in the sun 
and well aired. Milk-cans, pails, and pitchers 
should be washed first in cold water, then in 
hot suds, and carefully wiped with absolutely 

















HINTS 


Lastly they should be 


fresh wiping-towels. 
sealded with boiling water, and turned up- 
side down to dry in a current of air if possible. 

Questions are often addressed to this de- 
partment in regard to formulas or methods 


in which alcohol is used. The inquirers want 
to know if wood alcohol is admissible. Wood 
aleohol should never be used for any domestic 
operations except burning in a spirit-lamp. 
Even when used in varnishes it is apt to leave 
a white deposit which is most unsatisfactory. 

The charming mistress of a charming lit- 
tle apartment has a clever idea for making 
room. To be sure, there is more or less 
of a sacrifice of sentiment involved, but she 
says that she’s intending to change the out- 
ward manifestation of sentiment, which is 
really only a symbol, into the true feeling, 
which can be kept down in her heart where 
there is plenty of room. Her plan is to re- 
duce her bric-a-brac, and since many of the 
articles are very valuable, she means to have 
an auction, with afternoon tea, of course, 
and the proceeds of the sale are to be turned 
over to a new library in the little village 
where her summers are chiefly spent. She 
says that people can get lovely Christmas 
presents at her sale, and she will get more 
room for all sorts of things, and especially 
for the results of the Christmases and birth- 
days that are to come. 


more 


On one trying occasion when the grape 
jelly wouldn’t jell, apple juice was added 
with the result of turning out a firm jelly, 
superior in flavor to that made from either 
fruit alone. The apples were wiped and 
quartered and not quite covered with cold 
water. When soft they were squeezed through 
a coarse linen bag. The juice was boiled 
fifteen minutes, the unjelled grape was 
added, and when the mixture was boiling 
again, the hot sugar was added in the pro- 
portion of one cup of sugar to two cups of 
apple juice. This combination is worth try- 
ing for the new and delicious flavor. 

In covering the convenient little 
boards, stretch the material tightly and tack 
it smoothly on the edge and underneath with 
round-headed brass or copper tacks. These 
will not rust and will not catch in lace or fine 
embroidery. 

Delicate children often start the winter 
with a sore throat and keep it on until spring. 
An excellent preventive is to wrap up the 
throat each night on going to bed. Wet a 
large, old handkerchief in very cold water; 


sleeve- 
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wring it out until it is dry enough not to 
drip. Put this about the child’s throat, cov- 
ering it with a piece of oil-silk. In the morn- 
ing remove the pack and bathe the throat 
freely with cold water. Dry thoroughly, and 
rub with a rough towel. 

A home-made furniture polish, easily pre- 
pared and an excellent restorer, is composed 
of one-third part spirits of turpentine and 
two-thirds sweet-oil. Apply with old flannel 
or cheese-cloth and wipe dry with another 
cloth. Finger-marks, white spots, and even 
scratches, if not too deep, disappear as if 
by magic under this simple treatment. Hard 
wood which has never been varnished can be 
made to take on a high polish if wiped over 
with this mixture and rubbed vigorously for 
five or ten minutes daily. 

A chocolate pudding which has the merit 
of being equally good at the second steaming 
is made as follows: 

One-half cup of sugar, one-half cup of milk, 
one cup of flour, one egg, one large spoonful 
of butter, one teaspoonful of baking-powder, 


one-half square of chocolate, melted. Mix 
well, and steam in a bowl one hour. For the 
sauce: Two eggs and one cup sugar. Beat 


together and flavor with vanilla. 

White chiffon veils, if the mesh is un- 
injured, can be made to do duty again if 
they are dyed. The process is very simple. 
Directions are printed on the little packages 
for home dyeing to be found in any drug- 
store. The dyes are prepared for silks and 
woollens, and the directions differ slightly. 
That indicated for silk would be better for 
chiffon. Good-quality white chiffon takes 
exquisite shades of blue, pink, or lavender. 
A good black is more difficult to obtain for 
any material, and the novice is advised to 
keep to light colors. Lace also may be satis- 
factorily dyed at home. Tea or coffee will 
give many beautiful shades from écru to 
brown, according to the strength of the in- 
fusion and the number of times the lace is 
dipped. It should be dried after each dip- 
ping. A charming toque was first covered 
with gold ribbon, then draped with soft dotted 
Spanish lace with a scallopy edge that had 
been colored a deep écru with strong coffee. 
A smart brown velvet bow with several up- 
standing loops, placed at one side near the 
front and fastened with a small gilt buckle, 
furnished the only trimming required. All 
prejudice to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
little home-made hat was a great success. 
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T was a distinguished lawyer, in theevening of his days, who, looking back 
once over his life, told a younger man, with deep conviction, “ No man 
ever knows what home happiness is till he has an invalid wife.” Some 

had been inclined to pity this husband for the cares that devolved on him 
from his wife’s fragility; but he knew his bless- 





ings. The illness that had shut her away from 
The Home Invalid mee: mS : : aa 
outside duties and pleasures had intensified her 


and Her Influence . <Reewe é 
devotion to his interests, and her understanding 











of him. She was his unfailing haven, his most 
thoughtful counsellor. More than that, by her very dependence upon his 
tenderness and care she called out all the deepest feelings in him, and bound 
him by the enduring ties of daily ministry. She was a rare woman, unselfish 
and large-minded; she made no demands, but to her children and her husband 
her helplessness was a silent appeal that brought out the very best—the else 
unsuspected best—which was in them to feel and to give. 

“When I think of my old home,” said a busy man, “I always remember 
my little sister Margaret. She died when she was only twelve; she never stood 
or walked; but she was always happy and cheerful, and loved everybody. We 
all looked after Margaret; we saved to buy her things. We had our good 
times, we children, in her room always, I never shall forget how empty the 
house seemed when she died, nor how I missed sher. I believe an invalid—the 
right kind of invalid—is an education in character and feeling to every one 
in the house. This worship of strength people have nowadays is all very 
well. But natures and lives like Margaret’s go deeper than all the strenuosity 
in the world.” 

Which of us that has known a beautiful “shut-in” life in our own house- 
hold does not agree with him? There is one person who is never out when 
we come in and want a welcome, never absorbed in outside cares when we 
need sympathy; one room is always quiet and peaceful. Se much for the 
selfishness of our hearts. But there is also one who needs our best cheerful- 
ness, our quickness in little services, our utmost consideration and _ tender- 
ness and self-forgetfulness. That is the educating side of it. 





OMEN have practically won the right to anything they want. What 
do they really want? What is the womanly ideal?” asked William 
de Witt Hyde, president of Bowdoin College, addressing the students of 
Mount Holyoke on the sixty-eighth anniversary of its founding. “ The order- 
ing of the home, the training of children, the 











caring for the sick and aged, are womanly fune- 
Womanly Ideals ‘ ‘ . 
tions, as honorable as banking or commerce. . 
Old and New : teap” 
Productive industry on a large seale belongs ex- 





clusively to men. The mental and emotional 


altitude required by it woman lacks. Her ideal should be to make life 
livable by gentle ministry to individuals. This is so supremely precious 
that the woman who forsakes it to imitate the activities of men robs 
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the world of the most valuable contribution she is capable of making. .. . 
The womanly ideal in scholarship is enjoyable consumption and _ trans- 
mission of knowledge; intelligent conversation, the rendering of music, 
discussion of social questions, description of character, scenery, and 
teaching are some of the intellectual services women can render best. 
Productive scholarship, however, the power to grasp a subject, to add 
to it, leaving the individual scholar’s stamp upon it, belongs to man’s 
sphere. . . . Political production and the administration of government are 
rough work, best left to men. Women, by the fineness of their natures, are 
unfitted for such tasks. All attempts to remodel women so that they may 
perform the same work as men must bring about a coarsening of women, 
tending toward the deterioration of society. “ 

Dr. Parkhurst once wittily spoke of “ andromania” among women of to- 
day—the mania to be like man. Now that woman can have what she wants, 
she will doubtless go through many vagaries before, having tried all things, 
she settles down to hold to that which is good. But no sign of the times 
is more evident than that the great body of American women are definitely 
turning to a distinctly womanly ideal (as opposed to competition with man) 
with relief and satisfaction. Yet he would be a bold man who shall define, 
for all time, womanly ideals. Times change, and we change with them. 
Manly ideals have changed considerably since Adam; and man and woman 
develop together. The “Ever Womanly” will not stay behind the times— 
of that we can be sure. But we can also be sure that it will remain the 
“Ever Womanly” to the end of time,and continue to astonish and delight 
man continually along the way. 





MEAN to keep young with my children,” said a clever woman the other 

day. “And the first wrinkle that would come on my mind, if I let it, 
would be fear and dislike of conditions as they are. I can’t keep my chil- 
dren in the atmosphere of twenty years ago; it isn’t there—it doesn’t exist. 
I ean’t stay in it myself if I want to under- 
stand them and help them. When to-day ceases 
to be as good, as full of opportunity, as yester- 
day to me, then I will be old—and I don’t pre- 
pose to be old, if I can help it, till the last pos- 
sible minute of my life. Besides, as long as I keep up with my girls, they 
find sense in what I say. They talk to me of their perplexities; they say, 
‘Oh, mother, you always understand!’ I had a mother who kept young with 
me, and I mean to follow her example.” 








The Mark of 
Age in Women 











It was a wise resolve. The line of age is crossed, truly, when we separate 
ourselves from the present—when we insist that “the former days were 
better than these.” We cut ourselves off thus, inexorably, from the young, 
hopeful, marching hosts to whom the present is what twenty years ago was 
to us. And as Time cannot turn backward, we are left at the rear, to 
criticise and—yes—grumble. How much better the spirit of the young 
woman—eighty-five years young—who said, laughingly, on her last birthday, 
“No, things aren’t where they used to be fifty years ago, I admit, and neither 
am I what I was, and I’m glad of it!” 
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THE HERO. “ Come 
QUITE SO FIERCE WHEN 





“So YOU'RE GOING TO 
TAKE THE 9:30?” 
“No, SIR. I'M GOING 


CENTS MY FATHER GAVE 





ALONG, 





ME YESTERDAY.” 


WON'T 


Him. I 


Mavupie. DoNn’T YOU WORRY ABOUT 
WE'RE EATING OUR THANKSGIVING DINNER!” 


GUESS HE BI 

















TSAO 
THE CIty. GOING TO iil 
THE SMALL ONE 


WANTER GO HOME, AN’ 


TO TAKE THE FIFTY (unheard). “ Boo-hoo! 


I WANTER GO Now!” 
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THE POPULAR TENOR STRIKES HIS VERY HIGHEST NOTE 


OBVIOUSLY A FAIRY-TALE 





Nurse. “ The Queen was in the kitchen eating bread 
and honey—” 
JounNY. “Impossible; the cook wouldn't have left ‘ 


any for her to eat.” 








* | DON’T LIKE TER BRAG, WILLIAMS, BUT 
“a : HONESTLY I’VE EATEN SO MUCH TURKEY WID 
“CUPID’S NIGHTMARE ” STUFFIN, DAT I’VE GOT DE STUMMICK-ACHE,” 
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BY ROBERT HICHENS 
[Author of The Gardenof Allah] 


CHAPTER XVII. 
F Erie had not held Gaspare 
tightly the boy would have 
flung himself down headlong 
on the ground, to burst into 
one of those storms of weep- 
ing which swept upon him 
when he was fiercely wrought up. But Eric 
would not let him have this relief. 
“Gaspare! Listen to me! What is he 
do? What is Salvatore going 


-Continued. 





going to 
to do?” 

“Santa Madonna! Santa Madonna!” 

The boy rocked himself to and fro. He 
began to invoke the Madonna and the saints. 
Ile was beside himself, was almost like one 
mad. 

“ Gaspare 

“ H’sh!” 

Suddenly the boy kept still. His face 
changed, hardened. His body became tense. 
With his hand still held up in a warning 
gesture he crept to the edge of the barn and 
looked round it. 

“What is it?” 
stole back. 

Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. +, 


in the name of God—!” 





Eric whispered. Gaspare 


Vol. XL 


“Tt is only Lucrezia. She is spreading the 
linen. I thought—” 

“What is Salvatore going to do?” 

“T'nless you go down to the sea te meet 
him this evening, signorino, he is coming 
up here to-night to tell everything to the 
signora.” 

Eric went white. 

“T shall go,” he said. 
to the sea.” 

“ Madonna! 
“He won't 
this morning ?” 

Eric spoke almost breathlessly, with his 
hands on the boy’s hands, which streamed 
with sweat. Gaspare shook his head. 

“T told him if he came up I would meet 
him in the path and kill him.” 

The boy had out a knife. 

Erie put his arm round Gaspare’s shoulder. 
At that moment he really loved the boy. 

“Will he come?” 

“Only if you do not go.” 

“T shall go.” 

“T will come with you, signorino,” 

“No. I must go alone.” 


“T shall go down 


Madonna!” 
come now? 


He won’t come 


“T will come with you!” 











THE CALL OF 

A dogged obstinacy hardened his whole 
face, made even his shining eyes look cold, 
like stones. 

“ Gaspare, you are to stay with the signora. 
I may miss Salvatore going down. While I 
am gone he may come up here. The signora 
is not to speak with him. He is not to come 
to her.” 

Gaspare hesitated. He was torn in two 
by his dual affection, his dual sense of the 
watchful fidelity he owed to his padrone and 
to his padrona. 

“Va _ bene,” 
whisper. 

He hung down his head like one exhausted. 

“How will it finish?’ he murmured, as if 
to himself. “ How will it finish ?”’ 

“T must go,” Eric said. 
Gaspare !” 

“Si, signore ?” 

“We must be careful, you and I, to-day. 
We must not let the signora, Lucrezia, any 
one suspect that—that we are not just as 
usual. Do you see?” 

“ Si, signore.” 


he said at last, in a _ half- 


“T must go now. 


The boy nodded. His eyes now looked 
tired. 
“And try to keep a lookout, when you 


‘an, without drawing the attention of the 
signora. Salvatore might change his mind 
and come up. The signora is not to know. 
She is never to know. Do you think ”— 
he hesitated—“ do you think Salvatore has 
told any one?” 

“ Non lo so.” 

The boy was silent. Then he 
hands again and said, 

“ Signorino! 


lifted his 


Signorino!” 

And Erie seemed to hear at that moment 
the voice of an accusing anzel. 

“Gaspare,” he said, “I was mad. We 
men—we mad sometimes. But now I 
I must do what I ean to—I 
must do what I can—and you. must help me.” 

He held out his hand. Gaspare took it. 
The grasp of it was strong, that of a man. 
It seemed to reassure the boy. 

“T will always help my padrone,” he said. 

Then they went down the mountainside. 

It was perhaps very strange—FEric thought 
it was—but he felt now less tired, less con- 
fused, more master of himself, than he had 
before he had spoken with Gaspare. He even 
felt less miserable. Face to face with an 
immediate and very threatening danger, 
courage leaped up in him, a certain violence 


are 
must be sane. 
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of resolve which cleared away clouds and 
braced his whole being. He had to fight. 
There was no way out. Well, then, he would 
fight. He had played the villain, perhaps, 
but he would not play the poltroon. He did 
not know what he was going to do, what he 
could do, but he must act, and act decisively. 
His wild youth responded to this call made 
upon it. There was a new light in his eyes 
as he went down to the cottage, as he came 
upon the terrace. 

Artois noticed it at once, was aware at 
once that in this marvellous peace to which 
Hermione had brought him there were ele- 
ments which had nothing to do with peace. 

“What hast thou to do with peace? Turn 
thee behind me!” 

These words from the Bible came into his 
mind as he looked into the eyes of his host, 
and he felt that Hermione and he were sure- 
ly near to some drama of which they knew 
nothing, of which Hermione, perhaps, sus- 
pected nothing. 

Eric acted his part. The tonie of near 
danger guve him strength, even gave him at 
first a certain subtlety. From the terrace he 
could see far over the mountain flanks. As 
one on a tower he watched for the approach 
of his enemy from the sea, but he did not 
neglect his two companions. For he was 
fighting already. When he seemed natural 
in his cordiality to his guest, when he spoke 
and laughed, when he apologized for the 
misfortune of the previous day, he was fight- 


ing. The battle with circumstances was 
joined. He must bear himself bravely in it. 
He must not allow himself to be over- 


whelmed. 

Nevertheless there came presently a mo- 
ment which brought with it a sense of fear. 

Ilermione got up to go into the house. 

“T must see what Lucrezia is doing,” she 
said. “ Your collazione must not be a fiasco, 
Emile.” 

“ Nothing could be a fiaseo here, I think,” 
he answered. 

She laughed happily. 

“But poor Lucrezia is not in paradise,” 
she said. “ Ah, why can’t every one be happy 
when one is happy oneself? I always think 
of that when I—” 

She did not finish her sentence in words. 
Her look at the two men concluded it. Then 
she turned and went into the house. 

“What is the matter with 
asked Artois. 


Luerezia ?” 
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" Ob, she 
Sebastiano,’ 
“ And he's treating ber badly *" 


—she's in love with a shepherd called 


“I'm afraid so. He went to the Lipari Isles, 
and he doesn't come back.” 

“A girl there keeps bim captive’ 

“It seems so.” 

“Faithful women must not expect to have a 


perfect time in Sicily,’ Artois said. 

As he spoke he noticed that a change came in 
his companion'’s face. It was fleeting, but it was 
marked. It made Artois think: 

“This man understands Sicilian faithlessness in 
love.” 

It made him, too, remember sharply some words 
of his own said long ago in London: 

“I love the south, but I distrust what I 
and I see the south in him.” 

There was a_ silence between the two 
lleat was growing in the long summer day, heat 
that lapped them in the influence of the south 
Africa had been hotter, but this seemed the breast 
of the south, full of glory and of languor, and of 
that strange and subtle influence which inclines 
the heart of man to passion and the body of man 
to yleld to its desires. It was glorious, this wonder- 
ful magic of the south, but was it wholesome for 
northern men’ Was it not full of danger? As 
he looked at the great shining waste of the sea, 
purple and gold, dark and intense and jewelled, 
at the outline of Etna, at the barbaric ruin of the 
Saracenic castle on the cliff opposite, like a cry 
from the dead ages echoing out of the quivering 
blue, at the man before him leaning against the 
blinding white wall above the steep bank of the 
ravine, Artois said to himself that the south was 
dangerous to young, full-blooded men, was danger- 
ous to such a man as Delarey. And he asked bim- 
self the question: “ What has this man been doing 
here in this glorious loneliness of the south, while 
his wife has been saving my life in Africa?’ And 
a sense of reproach, almost of alarm, smote him. 
For he had called Hermione away. In the terrible 
solitude that comes near to the soul with the foot- 
fails of death he had not been strong enough to be 
silent. He had cried out, and his friend had heard 
and bad answered And Delarey had been left 
alone with the sun. 

“I'm afraid you 
enemy.” he said. 

And as he spoke he was thinking, “Have I been 
this man’s enemy’ 

“Oh no! Why?" 

‘I deprived you of your wife 
alone here.” 

“1 made friends of the Sicilians.” 

Eric spoke lightly, but through his mind ran the 
theught, “ What an enemy this man has been to 
me, without knowing it.” 


love, 


men. 


must feel as if I were your 


You've been all 


“They are easy to get on with.” said Artois. 
“When I was in Sicily I learnt to love them.” 

“Oh, love!” said Fric, hastily. 

He checked himself. 

“That's rather a strong word, but I like them. 


They're a delightful race.” 
Both men were trying to hide themselves in their 
words. 
“ What are their faults, do you think?” Fric sald. 
Ile looked over the wall and saw, far off on the 
path by the ravine, a black speck moving. 
“Treachery when they do not trust: sensuality: 
violence, if they think themselves wronged.” 
“ Are--are those fanits? I understand 
They seem almost to belong to the sun.” 
Artois had not been looking at Eric. 
of Fric’s volee now made him aware 
sneaker had turned away from him. 
ue aed saw Erte staring over the wall across the 
ravine. What was he gazing at? Artois wondered. 
“Yes, the sun is perhaps partly responsible for 


them. 


The sound 
that the 
He glanced 
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them. 
that—”" 

* No, no, | don't say that,” Eric interrupted. 

He looked round and met Artois’s observant eyes. 
He had dreaded having those eyes fixed upon him. 

‘But I think-—I think things done in such a 
place, such an island as this, shouldn't be judged 
too severely, shouldn't be judged, | mean, quite as 
we might judge them, say, in England.” 

He looked embarrassed as he ended, and shifted 
his gaze from his companion. 

“1 agree with you,” Artois said. 

Eric looked at him again, almost eagerly. An 
odd feeling came to him that this man, who un 
wittingly had done bim a deadly harm, would be 
able to understand what perhaps no woman could 


Then you have become such a sun-worshipper 


ever understand, the tyranny of the senses in a 
man, their fierce tyranny in the sunlit lands. Had 
he been so wicked? Would Artois think so? And 


the punishment that was perhaps coming—did he 
deserve that it should be terrible? He wondered, 
almost iike a boy. But Hermione was not with 
them. When she was there he did not wonder. He 
felt that he deserved lashes unnumbered. 

And Artois—he began to feel almost clairvoyant. 
The new softness that had come to him with the 
pain of the body, that had been developed by the 
blessed rest from pain that was convalescence, had 
not stricken his faculty of seeing clear in others, 
but it had changed, at any rate for a time, the 
sentiments that followed upon the exercise of that 
faculty. Scorn and contempt were less near to 
him than they had been. Pity was nearer. He 
felt now almost sure that Delarey had fallen into 
some trouble while Hermione was in Africa, that 
he was oppressed at this moment by some great 
uneasiness or even fear, that he was secretly 
cursing some imprudence, and that his last words 
were a sort of surreptitious plea for forgiveness, 
thrown out to the powers of the air, to the spirits 
of the void, to whatever shadowy presences are 
about the guilty man ready to condemn his sin. 
He felt, too, that he owed much to Delarey. In a 
sense it might be said that he owed to him his 
life. For Delarey had allowed Hermione to come 
to Africa, and if Hermione had not come the end 
for him, Artois, might well have been death. 


“TI should like to say something to you, mon- 
slieur,” he said. “It is rather difficult to say, be 
cause I do not wish it to seem formal when the 
feeling that prompts it is not formal.” 

Eric was again looking over the wall, watching 


with intensity the black speck that was slowly ap- 
proaching on the little path. 

“What is it, monsieur?” he asked, quickly. 

“T owe you a debt—indeed I do. You must not 
deny it. Through your magnanimous action in 
permitting your wife to leave you, you, perhaps In 
directly, saved my life. For, without her aid, I do 
not think I could have recovered. Of her nobility 
and devotion I will not, because I cannot adequate- 
ly, speak. But I wish to say to you that if ever 
I can do you a service of any kind I will do it.” 

As he finished Eric, who was looking at him now. 
saw a veil in his big eyes. Could it—could it 
possibly be a veil of tears? 

“Thank you,” he answered. He tried to speak 
warmly, cordially. But his heart said to him: “ You 
can do nothing for me now. It is too late!” 

Yet the words and the emotion of Artois were 
some slight relief to him. He was able to feel 
that in this man he had no secret enemy, but, if 
need be, a friend. 


“You have a nice fellow as servant,” Artois 
said, to change the conversation. 
“ Gaspare—yes. He's loyal. I intend to ask 


Hermione to let me take him to England with us.” 
He paused, then added with an anxious curiosity. 
“Tid vou talk to bim much as you came up‘" 


Tie wondered whether the novelist had noticed 











A TRUST FUND FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF 


MAINTENANCE AND 
CHILDREN 


BY DR. NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER 


President National Educators Association and Superintendent Public Instruction of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania 


N February 17, 1905, upon the occa- 
() sion of the unveiling of the statue of 

Frances E. Willard in the Capitol at 
Washington, the Honorable Albert J. Bever- 
idge, of Indiana, paid a glowing tribute, not 
only to this great woman, but also to woman- 
hood in general. In the course of his beauti- 
ful and eloquent remarks upon the career 
and character of Miss Willard, he said: “ To 
make the homes of the millions pure, to 
render sweet and strong those human rela- 
tions which constitute the family—this was 
her mission and her work. And there can- 
not be a wiser method of mankind’s uplift- 
ment than this, no better. way to make a 
nation noble and enduring; for the hearth- 
stone is the foundation whereon the State is 
built. The family is the social and natural 
unit. Spencer wrote learnedly of ‘the in- 
dividual and the state’; but he wrote words 
merely. The individual is not the important 
factor in nature or the nation. Nature de- 
stroys the individual. Nature cares only for 
the pair, knows in some form nothing but 
the family. And so, by the deep reasoning of 
Nature itself, Frances E. Willard’s work was 
justified.” 

It is at this point that life-insurance helps 
to reinforce the work of Frances E. Willard. 
Life-insurance helps to sustain and perpetu- 
ate the family by saving the widowed mother 
from poverty, and by creating a trust fund 
for the maintenance and education of chil- 
dren. It encourages sobriety, industry, and 
thrift by the periodic payments which con- 
stitute an essential part itt almost every 
scheme of life-insurance. Money that would 
be spent upon drink or other needless lux- 
uries must be saved for the payment of 
premiums if the insurance shall not lapse, 
or at least lose a part of its value. This is 
a powerful stimulus to the young man even 
before others are dependent upon him. After 
he attains the dignity of fatherhood, the duty 
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of providing for the present and future needs 
of his family becomes a powerful motive for 
industry, economy, and temperance; and a 
life-insurance policy helps to strengthen this 
motive and to develop habits of thrift. 

Since the family is the foundation of the 
State, life-insurance may be regarded as a 
patriotic duty. For it is the duty of the 
parent to prepare his children for. citizen- 
ship, and this implies that he must give 
them a suitable education. Publie and pri- 
vate schools of all grades and kinds, from 
the kindergarten to the university, have been 
liberally provided and lavishly equipped for 
the benefit of the rising generation; but 
when the father is called away in the prime 
of life, the children must oftentimes leave 
school as soon as the law allows them to go 
to work, and their time and strength are 
exhausted in the mere struggle for bread. A 
life-insurance policy would have enabled 
them to remain at school and to secure for 
themselves all that an education means in 
the way of future earning power and future 
usefulness. A nation’s progress depends upon 
the proper education of its future citizens. 
Not the bank with its stored millions, nor 
the fortress with its frowning guns, but “ the 
little red schoolhouse on the hill,” is the 
real symbol of the strength and perpetuity 
of American institutions. 

“ The best is not too good for my children,” 
said a clergyman not long ago; “and life 
insurance will help me to give them the best 
education that they will take.” Policies 
which mature in ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
serve to provide the money for a course at 
college or at some technical or professional 
school, 

The parent’s love for his children should 
prompt him to make adequate provision for 
them in the event of his death. For the 
wage-earner and for the man who is depend- 
ent upon a salary this is a difficult problem. 
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While his strength and his power to earn 
money last, he can provide for their needs, 
whilst his wife devotes her time and energy 
to the care of the home and to that nurture 
and training which a mother’s love prompts 
her to give with the most anxious solicitude. 
When the day’s work is done, and when the 
father is seated by the fireside surrounded by 
those whom he loves, the future sometimes 
rises before his mind. In vision he sees his 
family bereft of his care and his earnings. 
He sees his wife haggard and worn with 
work. She is struggling for bread, raiment, 
and shelter for herself and her little ones. 
He hears the cry of the youngest for that 
care which the mother finds it impossible 
to give. The older children are kept from 
school because they must either take charge 
of the dependent ones while the mother is at 
work, or they must themselves engage in the 
fierce struggle for existence. The shadowy 
forecast of an always possible future should 
drive him to.make the provision which is 
rendered possible by life-insurance in some 
one of the companies which have shown by 
years of careful management that they de- 
serve the confidence of the public. 

“Take no thought for the morrow,” was 
the text selected for a sermon in favor of 
life-insurance. At first sight it seemed a 
strange text, but in the Revised Version the 
language is, “Be not anxious for the mor- 
row,” and a life-insurance policy in some 
company which has shown the strength of 
Gibraltar is one of the best means to drive 
away anxious thought for the future. Thus, 
when rightly interpreted, this passage from 
the Sermon on the Mount becomes a most co- 
gent argument in favor of life-insurance. 

Time was when the most a good citizen 
and loving parent could do for his family, if 
the fear for their future distressed him, was 
to work a little harder, to strain himself un- 
der a heavier load, to add a trifle more each 
week to that little store of savings which 
were accumulating so slowly. It was ten, per- 
haps twenty, years before his savings could 
amount to enough to make even a meagre 
provision for those he loves. At any time the 
failure of a savings bank, the collapse of a 
building and loan association, or an _ ill- 
advised investment of his own might sweep 
away the hard-earned savings of years, and 
destroy at one stroke the fruit of past and 
present labors and the foundation of future 
hopes. 

There are teachers and clerks who have a 
fixed income. As soon as they see a way to 





secure the maintenance of their home and 
the education of their children they lose no 
time in making the necessary provision. 
What keeps them from taking the necessary 
step is not heartlessness nor thoughtlessness, 
but the seeming hopelessness of being able to 
make adequate provision out of small earn- 
ings. Such need not despair. To them the 
various forms of life-insurance are of su- 
preme interest and importance. Worry fs 
worse than overwork, and they can escape 
both by adopting the plan of insurance best 
adapted to their circumstances and their in- 
come, 

Let us descend from the general to par- 
ticulars. I prefer to take my illustrations 
from the old-line companies, whose premiums 
are fixed by contract, and cannot be increased 
at a time when one’s power to pay has begun 
to wane. In passing I may say that an agent 
came to our town to organize a lodge with 
an insurance provision as one of its features; 
he left on the next train, saying, “ Those 
fellows know too much.” It was shown him 
by a simple calculation that if the assess- 
ments were not to be increased in the coming 
years, every member participating in the 
plan would have to live, on the average, more 
than 140 years. Moreover, I prefer to take 
my illustrations from some company in which 
I have no personal interest. My life-insur- 
ance, for the benefit of my wife and children, 
was taken in other old-line companies, to the 
limit of my ability to pay the premiums, 
before my attention was drawn to this par- 
ticular company. I refer to The Prudential 
of Newark, N. J., which has been likened to 
the rock of Gibraltar by reason of its solidity 
and its conservative methods of doing busi- 
ness. One of their policies is known as the 
Child’s Endowment Policy. In one of the 
announcements the founder and President 
of the Company, U. S. Senator John F. Dry- 
den, says: “This form of policy furnishes 
an excellent means of securing on the instal- 
ment plan a fund wherewith to pay the ex- 
penses of a child through college, or while 
preparing for a profession, or during the 


period spent in acquiring the technical 
knowledge demanded in certain employ- 
ments. Under other conditions, the fund se- 


cured through the policy may be used to give 
the child a start in business, or, in the case 
of a daughter, a dowry at marriage. Policies 
may be taken out at the birth of a child or at 
any age thereafter up to and including age 
fifteen, to mature upon the anniversary of 
the policy at ages eighteen, twenty-one, or 
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twenty-five, and will be issued for sums from 
$500 to $5000. When the endowment ma- 
tures, the amount of the policy, with profits 
(or dividends) added thereto, will be paid to 
the child insured or to the parent or guar- 





U.S. SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN 


President of The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


dian.” Not only is the amount of the policy 
with profits payable at the age stated in the 
contract, but in the event of previous death 
all premiums are returned with three per 
cent. compound interest. The very fact that 
the possibility of a higher or professional 
education is in store for him serves as a won- 
derful incentive to the boy while on his way 
through the publie schools. If it be true that 
aspirations make the man, then surely the 
plan of insurance which fills the heart with 
aspirations is deserving of attention and 
careful study. Let us assume that a man 
says to himself: “If only I had a few thou- 
sand dollars laid aside for the wife and babies 
I could work cheerfully and rest easily with- 
out fear of the future. But how can I hope 
to leave them even a few hundreds? All I 
can possibly save out of my earnings is $2 
each week. It seems utterly hopeless to 
dream of building up a fund to maintain and 
educate my children on such slender sav- 


ings.” And such a case would be hopeless 
except that right here comes The Prudential 
Insurance Company and says that $2 a week 
entrusted to them will give the family $5000 
of protection. Taking the age of the insured, 
for instance, at thirty years as a basis, the 
company says: “ Pay me $98.85 per annum, 
somewhat less than $2 per week savings, and 
I will guarantee you $5000 for your family, 
payable to-morrow in the event of death, if 
your first premium has been fully paid.” 

It would take the man over thirty years to 
accumulate $5000 by any ordinary plan of 
savings. In every day of every month of 
these thirty years he is liable to die and leave 
only a fraction of a sufficient sum for his 
family. And on any day in those thirty 
years he may wake up to find his earnings 
gone, swept irrevocably away by some mis- 
chance of fortune. On the other hand, The 
Prudential Insurance Company puts to the 
credit of his family, in the event of his death, 
the sum of $5000 the day and hour on which 
he pays his first premium. It enters into a 
contract with him, by which it pledges the 
millions behind the company to pay his 
family $5000, provided only he pays the pre- 
mium equal to his $2 a week savings, as 
agreed in the contract. 

The provident man says to himself: “ Sup- 
pose I leave my family $5000, how can I leave 
it so that it may not be speedily dissipated 
by injudicious use or diverted from the pur- 
pose for which it is intended? I should like 
this paid in jnstalments sufficient to carry 
the family until the children are educated or 
self-supporting.” This very terse require- 
ment is already provided for. By one of the 
many plans provided by The Prudential In- 
surance Company, the money to be paid the 
family can be paid in yearly instalments, 
thus carrying the children to and beyond the 
period when they become self-sustaining. 

It should be remembered that the forego- 
ing figures are based on a fair minimum of 
the possible savings of the average wage- 
earner. Yet if that assumed minimum were 
cut in two, a provision of $2500 can be made 
for the family under the same conditions, 
that is, on the basis of a saving of only $1 
per week. On the other hand, a man who can 
set aside $5 per week can carry $12,500 of 
insurance, and thus provide a very comfort- 
able income for the family he leaves behind. 
Moreover, it should not’ be forgotten that 
these figures are based upon the age of thirty 
years. At a lesser age the cost of insurance 
decreases proportionately. Above thirty the 
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cost increases by slight advances for each 


year of increased age. Two cautions are nec- 
essary. In the enthusiasm which these fig- 
ures create, a young man may be tempted to 
take out more insurance than he can carry. 
It is wiser to be satisfied with a moderate 
amount and to take increased insurance as 
one’s earning power grows. On the other 
hand, procrastination increases the annual 
premiums and incurs the risk of a breakdown 
in health, making insurance impossible. 
Thus, indecision in the choice of a plan may 
lead to disastrous consequences, whilst ex- 
travagance in assuming annual premiums is 
sure to end in worry and disappointment. 
The first important result of life-insurance 
is that it keeps the family together. How 
often, when the bread-winner is taken, the 
family is parted and partitioned among 
strangers. Sometimes, at the best,’ the chil- 
dren find shelter, more or less grudgingly 
given, among scattered relations. At other 
times they are sent to public institutions, to 
grow up among strangers, with a bare re- 
membrance of the meaning of the word home 
and its mother-love as a dim and far-off 
dream. Almost every village has one or more 
examples of the home broken up and the 
family sundered and scattered. On the other 
hand, it is a thing to be thankful for that, as 
against one such broken home, almost every 
village and town in the land has many °x- 
amples of the beneficent results of life-in- 
surance, the family still clinging together, 
bound by bonds of loving intimacy, educa- 
tion fitting the children for complete living 
—the mother happy, even in her grief, that 





she can feed them, clothe them, guide them, 
keep them; and this all due to the providence 
and forethought of the husband. To her, 
mother and wife, he seems yet present. He 
still provides for the family, and this daily 
provision creates a new and binding tie be- 
tween the husband who is still “the man of 
the house ” and the widow who mourns him. 
The greatest legacy any man can leave his 
children is a sound education. It is a trite 
saying that knowledge is power. The edu- 
cated youth can go out into the world and face 
life’s problems on an equal footing with the 
best of compeers. He can cherish and realize 
ambitions impossible to the uneducated or 
half-educated. He cannot merely win the 
comforts that money will buy, but he can 
also enjoy the things of the mind and the 
higher life. He can think the best thoughts 
of the best men as these are enshrined in 
literature, and he can think the thoughts 
which God has put into the starry heavens 
above him and into all nature about him 
—<divine thoughts which are formulated into 
science as rapidly as man discovers them. A 
heritage of millions is not so valuable to the 
individual as the legacy of schooling which 
puts into his hands the tools with which he 
may carve his own fortune, the weapons by 
which he may achieve his own destiny. The 
individual, the home, the nation, owe the 
founders of safe and reliable methods of life- 
insurance a debt of gratitude which words 
cannot express, but which hearts can feel and 
homes can show, and which the State should 
never fail to. recognize in its protective legis- 
lation. 
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Build What You Build, Well. 


Build your body cell by cell, WELL. Use properly selected FOOD. That is the material, 
and, as the builder of a building selects the best brick and mortar, so you should select the 
very best material the world affords from which to build your body. 


Nowadays we haye that material right at hand chosen by an expert. 


Grape-Nuts 


food is made from the certain selected parts of Wheat and Barley which supply the Phosphate 
of Potash that assimilates with Albumen and makes the soft gray matter in the nerve cells and 
brain to perfectly rebuild and sustain the delicate nervous system upon which the whole struc- 
ture depends, and the food is so prepared in manufacture that babe or athlete can digest it. 


‘* There’s a Reason’”’ and a profound one for GRAPE-NUTS. 
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Gaspares agitation or whether the boy had been 
subtle enough to conceal it. ; 

“Not very much. The path is narrow, and I 
rode in front. He sang most of the time, those 
melancholy songs of Sicily that came surely leng 
ago across the sea from Africa.” 

“They nearly always sing on the mountains when 
they are with the donkeys.” 

* Dirges of the sun. There is a sadness of the 
sun as well as a joy.” 

“ee; 

As Erie answered, he thought: “How well 1 
know that now!” And as he looked at the black 
figure drawing nearer in the sunshine it seemed to 
him that there was a terror in that gold which 
he had often worshipped. If that figure should be 
Salvatore! He strained his eyes. At one moment 
he fancied that he recognized the wild, free, rather 
strutting walk of the fisherman. At another he 
believed that his fear had played him a trick, that 
the movements of the figure were those of an old 
man, some plodding contadino of the hills. Artois 
wondered increasingly what he was looking at. A 


silence fell between them. Artois lay back in the 
chaise longue and gazed up at the blue, then at 
the section of distant sea which was visible above 


the rim of the wall, though the intervening moun- 
tainland was hidden. lt was paradise up here. 
And to have it with the great love of a woman, 
what an experience that must be for any man! It 
seemed to him strange that such an experience had 
been the gift of the gods to their messenger, their 
Mercury. What had it meant to him? What did 
it mean to him now? Something had changed him. 
Was it that? In the man by the wall Artois did 
not see any longer the bright youth he remembered. 


Yet the youth was still there, the supple grace, 
the beauty, bronzed now by the long heats of the 
sun It was the expression that had changed. In 


cities one sees anxious-looking men everywhere. In 
London Delarey had stood out from the crowd not 
only because of his beauty of the south, but be- 
cause of his light-hearted expression, the _ spirit 
of youth in his eyes. And now here, in this reality 
that seemed almost like a dream in its perfection, 
in this reality of the south, there was a look of 
strain in his eyes and in his whole body. The man 
had contradicted his surroundings in London—-now 
he contradicted his surroundings here. 

While Artois was thinking this FEric’s expression 


suddenly changed, his attitude became easier. He 
turned round from the wall, and Artois saw that 
the keen anxiety had gone out of his eyes. Gaspare 


was below wkh his gun pretending to look for 
birds, and had made a sign that the approaching 
figure was not that of Salvatore. Eric's momentary 
sense of relief was so great that it threw him off 
his guard. 

“What can have 
wall?” Artols thought. 

He felt as if a drama had been played out there 
and the. dénouement had been happy. 

Hermione came back at this moment. 

“Poor Lucrezia!’ she said. “ She’s plucky, 
Sebastiano is making her suffer horribly.” 

“Here!” said Artois, almost involuntarily. 

“It does seem almost impossible, I know.” 

She sat down again near him and smiled at her 
husband. 

* You are coming back to health, Emile. 


been happening beyond the 


but 


And Eric 


and I—-well, we are in our garden. It seems wrong, 
terribly wrong, that any one should suffer here. 
But Lucrezia loves like a Sicilian. What violence 


rad 


there is in these people! 

“England must not judge them.” 

He looked at Eric. 

“What's that?” asked Hermione. “Something 
you two were talking about when I was in the 
kitchen ?” 

Eric looked uneasy. 
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think the sun—the 


“1 was only saying that I 
south has an influence,”’ he said, “and that 

“An influence!” exclaimed Hermione. ‘ Of course 
it has! Emile, you would have seen that influence 
at work if you had been with us on our first day 
in Sicily. Your tarantella, Eric!" 

She smiled again happily, but 
not answer her smile. 

“ What was that?’ said Artois. 
me in Africa.” . 

“The boys danced 


her husband did 


“You never told 


the tarantella here on the 
terrace to welcome us, and it drove Eric so mad 
that he sprang up and danced too. Arid the strange 
thing was that he danced as well as any of them 
His blood called him, and he obeyed the call.” 

She looked at Artois to remind him of his words. 

“It’s good when the blood calls one to the tar 
antella, isn't it?’ she asked him. “I think it’s the 
most wildly innocent expression of extreme joy in 
the world. And yet ’’—her expressive face changed, 
and into her prominent brown eyes there stole a 
half-whimsical, half-earnest look—‘at the end 
Eric, do you know that I was almost frightened 
that day at the end?” 

“ Frightened: Why?’ he said. 

He got up from the terrace-seat and sat 
in a straw chair. 

“ Why?’ he repeated, crossing one leg over the 
other, and laying his brown hands on the arms of 
the chair. 

“T had a feeling that you were escaping from 
me in the tarantella. Wasn't it absurd?” 

He looked slightly puzzled. She turned to Artois. 

“Can you imagine what I felt, Emile? He danced 
so well that I seemed to see before me a _ pure- 
blooded Sicilian. It almost frightened me!” 

She laughed. 

“ But I soon learnt to delight in—in my Sicilian,” 
she said, tenderly. 

She felt so happy. so at ease, and she was so 
completely natural, that it did not occur to her 
that though she was with her husband and her most 
intimate friend, the two men were really strangers 
to, each other. 

“ You'll find that I'm quite English when we are 
back in London,”’ Eric said. There was a cold 
sound of determination in his voice. 

“Oh, but I don’t want you to lose what you have 
gained here,” Hermione protested, half-laughingly, 
half-tenderly. 

“ Gained!” Eric 


down 


said, still in the prosaic voice. 

I don’t think a Sicilian would be much good in 
England. We—we don’t want romance there. We 
want cool-headed, practical men who can work, 
and who've no nonsense about them.” 

“ Erie!" she said, amazed. ‘“* What a cold douche! 
And from you! Why, what has happened to you 
while I’ve been away?” 

“ Happened to me’ he said, quickly. 
What would happen to me here?” 

“Do you—are you beginning to 
land and English ways?” 

“TI think it’s time I began to do something,” he 
said, resolutely. “I think I’ve had a long enough 
holiday.” 

He was trying to put the past behind him. He 
was trying to rush into the new life, the life in 
which there would be no more wildness, no more 
yielding to the hot impulses that were surely 
showered down out of the sun. Mentally he was 
leaving the enchanted island already. It was fading 
away, sinking into its purple sea, sinking out of 
his sight with his wild heart of youth, while he, 
cold, calm, resolute man, was facing the steady life 
befitting an Finglishman, the life of work, of sociai 
duties, of husband and father, with a money-making 
ambition and a stake in his country. 

“Perhaps you're right,” Hermione said. 

But there was a sound of disappointment in her 
voice. Till now Eric had always shared her Sicilian 


* Nothing. 


long for Eng- 
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enthusiasms, had even run before them, lighter-footed 
than she in the race towards the sunshine. It 
was difficult to accommodate herself to this abrupt 
change. 

“But don’t let us think of going to-day,” shé 
added. ‘“ Remember—I have only just come back.” 

“And I!" said Artois. “Be merciful to an in- 
valid, Monsieur Delarey !" 

He spoke lightly, but he felt fully conscious now 
that his suspicion was well founded. Eric was un- 
easy, unhappy. He wanted to get away from this 
peace that held no peace for him. He wanted to 
put something behind him. To a man like Artois 
Erie was a boy. He might try to be subtle, he 
might even be subtle—for him. But to this acute 
and trained observer of the human comedy he 
could not for long be deceptive. 

During his severe illness the 
often been clouded, had been dispossessed of its 
throne by the clamor of the body's pain. And, 
afterwards, when the agony passed and the fever 
abated, the mind had been lulled, charmed into a 
stagnant state that was delicious. But now it be- 
gan to go again to its business. It began to work 
with the old rapidity that had for a time been lost. 
And as this power came back and was felt thorough- 
ly, very consciously by this very conscious man, 
he took alarm. What affected or threatened De- 
larey must affect, threaten Hermione. Whether he 
were one with her or not she was one with him. 
The feeling of Artois towards the woman who had 
shown him such noble, such unusual friendship was 
exquisitely delicate and intensely’ strong. Un- 
mingled with any bodily passion, it was, or so it 
seemed to him, the more delicate and strong on that 
account. He was a man who had an instinctive 
hatred of heroics. His taste revolted from them 
as it revolted from violence in literature. They 
seemed to him a coarseness, a crudity of the soul, 
and almost inevitably linked with secret falseness. 
But he was conscious that to protect from sorrow 
or shame the woman who had protected him in his 
dark hour he would be willing to make any sacri- 


mind of Artois had 


fice. There would be no limit to what he would be 
ready to do now, in this moment, for Hermione. 
Ile knew that, and he took the alarm. Till now 


he had been feeling curiosity about the change in 
Delarey. Now he felt the touch of fear. 
Something had happened to change Eric while 
Hermione had been in Africa. He had heard, per- 
haps, the call of the blood. All that he had said, 
and all that he had felt, on the night when he had 


met Eric for the first time in London, came back 
to Artois. He had prophesied, vaguely perhaps. 
Had his prophecy already been fulfilled? In this 


great and shining peace of Nature Eric was not at 
peace. And now all sense of peace deserted Artois. 
Again, and fiercely now, he felt the danger of the 
south, and he added to his light words some words 
that were not light. 

“But I am really no longer an invalid,” he said. 
“And I must be getting northward very soon. I 
need the bracing air, the Spartan touch of the cold 
that the Sybarite in me dreads. Perhaps we alli 
need them.” 

“If you go on like this, you two,” Hermione ex- 
claimed, “ you will make me feel as if it were de- 
graded to wish to live anywhere except at Clapham 
Junction or the North Pole. Let us be happy as 
we are, where we are, to-day and—yes, call me 
weak ff you like—-and to-morrow !” 

Fric made no answer to this challenge, but Artois 
covered his silence, and kept the talk going on 
safe topics till Gaspare came to the terrace to lay 
the cloth for collazione. 

It was past noon now, and the heat was brim- 
ming up like a flood over the land. Flies buzzed 
about the terrace, buzzed against the white walls 
and ceilings of the cottage, winding their tiny, 
sultry horns ceaselessly, musicians of the sun. The 
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red geraniums in the stone pots beneath the broken 
columns drooped their dry heads. The lizards darted 
and stopped, darted and stopped upon the wall and 
the white seats where the tiles were burning to the 
touch. There was no moving figure on the baked 
mountains, no moving vessel on the shining sea. 
No smoke came from the snowless lips of Etna. It 
was as if the fires of the sun had beaten down and 
slain the fires of the earth. 

Gaspare moved to and fro slowly, spreading the 
cloth, arranging the pots of flowers, the glasses, 
forks, and knives upon it. In his face there was 
little vivacity. But now and then his great eyes 
searched the hot world that lay beneath them, and 
Artois thought he saw in them the watchfulness, 
the strained anxiety, that had been in Eric’s eyes. 

“Some one must be coming,” he thought. “ Or 
they must be expecting some one to come, these 
two.” ; 


“Do you ever have visitors here?’ he asked, 
carelessiy. 
“ Visirors! Emile, why are we here? Do you 


anticipate a knock and ‘If you please, ma‘am, Mrs. 
and the Misses Watson’? Good heavens—visitors 
on Monte Amato!” 

He smiled, but he persisted. 

“Never a contadino, or a shepherd, or ‘’—he 
looked down at the sea—‘‘or a fisherman with his 
basket of sarde?”’ 

Eric moved in bis chair, and Gaspare, hearing a 
word he knew, looked hard at the speaker. 

“ Oh, we sometimes have the people of the hills 
to see us,” sald Hermione. “ But we don’t call 
them ‘visitors.’ As to fishermen—here they are!” 

She pointed to her husband and Gaspare. 

“But they eat all the fish they catch, and we 
never see the fin of even one at the cottage.” 

Collazione was ready now. Hermione helped 
Artois up from his chaise longue, and they went to 
the table under the awning. 

“You must sit facing the view, Emile,” Hermione 
said. 

“What a dining-room!” Artois exclaimed. 

Now he could see over the wall. His gaze wan- 
dered over the mountainsides, travelled down to 
the land that lay along the edge of the sea. 

“Tlave you been fishing much since I've been 
away, Eric?’ Hermione asked, as they began to eat. 

“Oh yes. I went several times. What wine do 
you like. Monsieur Artois?” 

He tried to change the conversation, but Hermi- 
one, quite innocently, returned to the subject. 

“They fish at night, you know, Emile, all along 
that coast of Isola Bella and on to the point there 
that looks like an island, where the house of the 
sirens is.” 

A tortured look went across Eric’s face. He had 
begun to eat, but now he stopped for a moment 
like a man suddenly paralyzed. 

“The house of the sirens!” said Artois. “ Then 
there are sirens here? I could well believe it. Have 
you seen them, Monsieur Eric, at night, when you 
have been fishing?” : 

He had been gazing at the 
turned towards his host. 


coast, but now he 
Eric began hastily to eat 


again. 
“I'm afraid not. But we didn’t look out for 
them. .We were prosaic and thought of nothing 


but the fish.” 

“And is there really a house down there?” said 
Artois. 

“ Yes,” said Hermione. “It used to be a ruin, 
but now it's built up and occupied. Gaspare "— 
she spoke to him as he was taking a dish from the 
table—“who is it lives in the casa delle sirene 
now? You told me, but I’ve forgotten.” 

A heavy, obstinate look came into the boy’s face, 
transforming it. The question startled him, and 
he had not understood a word of the conversation 
which had led up to it. What had they been talk- 
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ing about? He glanced furtively at his master. 
Erie did not look at him. 

“Salvatore and Maddalena, 
swered, after a pause. 

Then he took the dish and went into the house. 

“ What's the matter with Gaspare?’ said Hermi- 
one. “TI never saw him look like that before— 
quite ugly. Doesn't he like these people?” 

“Oh yes,” replied Eric. “ Why, why, they’re 
quite friends of ours. We saw them at the fair 
only yesterday.” 

“ Well, then, why should Gaspare look like that?’ 

“Oh,” said Artois, who saw the discomfort of his 
host, “ perhaps there is some family feud that you 
know nothing of. When I was in Sicily I found 
the people singularly subtle. They can gossip ter 
ribly, but they can keep a secret when they choose. 
If I had won the real friendship of a Sicilian I 
would rather trust him with my secret than a man 
of any other race. They are not only loyal—that 
is mot enough——but they are also very Intelligent.” 


signora,” he an- 


* Yes, they are both—the good ones,” said Her- 
mione. “I would trust Gaspare through thick and 
thin. If they were only as staunch in love as 


they can be in friendship!” 

Gaspare came out again with another 
The ugly expression had gone from his face, 
he still looked unusually grave. 

“ Ah, when the senses are roused they are changed 
beings,” Artois said. “They hate and resent gov- 
ernance from outside, but their blood governs them.” 

“Our blood governs us when the time comes 
do you remember?” 

Hermiene had said the words before she remem- 
bered the circumstances in which they had been 
spoken and of whom they were said. Directly she 
had uttered them she remembered. 


course. 


but 


“What was that?’ Eric asked, before Artois 
could reply. 

Ile had seen a suddenly conscious .look in Her- 
mione’s face, and instantly he was aware of a 


feeling of jealousy within him. 

“What was that?’ he repeated, 
from one to the other. 

“Something I remember saying to your 
Artois answered. “ We were talking about human 
nature—a small subject, monsieur, isn’t it?—and 
I think I expressed the view of a fatalist. At any 
rate I did say that—that our blood governs us 
when the time comes.” 

“The time?” Eric asked. 

His feeling of jealousy died away, and was re- 
placed by a keen personal interest unmingled with 
suspicions of another. 

“ Well, I confess it sometimes seems to me as if, 
when a certain hour strikes, a certain deed must 
be committed by a certain man or woman. It is 
perhaps their hour of madness. They may repent 
it to the day of their death. But can they in that 
hour avoid that deed? Sometimes, when I withess 
the tragic scenes that occur abruptly, unexpected- 
ly, in the comedy of life, I am moved to wonder.” 

“Then you should be very forgiving, Emile,” 
Hermione said. 

“And you?” 
be, forgiving?” 

Eric leaned forward on the table and looked at 
his wife with intensity. 

“I hope so, but I don’t think it would be for 
that—I mean because J thought the deed might not 
have been avoided. I think I shotild forgive be- 
cause I pitied so, because I know how desperately 
unhappy I should be myself if I were to do a hate- 
ful thing, a thing that was exceptional, that was 
not natural to my nature as I had generally known 
it. When one really does love cleanliness, to have 
thrown oneself down deliberately in the mud, to 
see, to feel, that one is soiled from head to foot— 
that must be terrible. I think I should forgive be- 
cause I pitied so. What do you say, Eric?” 


looking quickly 


wife,” 


he asked. “Are you, or would you 
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It was like a return to their talk in London at 
Caminiti’s restaurant, when Hermione and Artois 


discussed topics that interested them, and Eric 
li ed until Hermione appealed to him for his 
option. Fut now he was more deeply interested 


thar his companions. 

“I don’t know,” he said. 
pitying and forgiving, but 
Hermione.” 

* How?” 

“In what you say about—about the person who's 
done the wrong thing feeling awful afterwards. 
Aod I think Monsieur Artois is right, too—about 
the hour of madness. I'm sure he is right. Some- 
times an hour comes and one seems to forget every- 
thing in it. One seems not to be really oneself in 
it, but somebody else, and—and—” 

Suddenly he seemed to become aware that where- 
as Hermione and Artois had been considering a 
subject impersonally he was introducing the per- 
sonal element into the conversation. He stopped 
short, looked quickly from Hermione to Artois, and 
said: 

* What I mean is that I imagine it's so, and that 
I've known fellows—in London, you know—who've 
done such odd things that I can only explain it 
like that. They must have—well, they must have 
gone practically mad for the moment. You—you 
see what I mean, Ilermione?” 

The question was uneasy. 

“Yes, but I think we can control ourselves. If 
we couldn’t remorse would lose half its meaning. 
I could never feel remorse because I had been mad 
-horror, perhaps, but not remorse. It seems to 
me that remorse is our sorrow for our own weak- 
ness, the heart's cry of, ‘I need not have done the 
hateful thing, and I did it, I chose to do it!’ But 
I could pity. I could pity, and forgive because of 
my pity.” 

Gaspare came out with the coffee. 

“And then, Emile, you must have a siesta,” said 


“TI don’t know about 
I expect you're right, 


Hermione. “This is a tiring day for you. Eric 
and I will leave you quite alone in the sitting- 
room.” 


*®I don’t think I.could sleep,” said Artois. 

He was feeling oddly excited, and attributed the 
sensation to his weak state of health. For so 
long he had been shut up, isolated from the world, 
that even this emergence was an event. He was. 
accustomed to examine his feelings calmly, critic- 
ally, to track them to their sources. He tried to 
do so now. 

“TI must beware of my own extra sensitiveness,” 


he said to himself. “I’m still weak. I am not 
normal. I may see things distorted. I may ex- 
aggerate, turn the small into the great. At least 


half of what I think and feel to-day may come from 
my peculiar physical state.” 

Thus he tried to raise up barriers against his 
feeling that Delarey had got into some terrible 
trouble during the absence of Hermione, that he 
was now stricken with remorse, and that he was 
also In active dread of something, perhaps of some 
Nemesis. 

“All this may be imagination,” Artois thought, 
as he sipped his coffee. But he said again: 

“I don’t think I could sleep. I feel abnormally 
alive to-day. Do you know the sensation, as if 
one were too quick, as if all the nerves were stand- 
ing at attention?’ 

“Then our peace here does not soothe you?” 
Hermione said. 

“If I must be truthful—no,” he answered. 

He met Eric’s restless glance. 

“IT think I've had enough coffee,” 
“Coffee stimulates the 
times.” 

Eric finished his and asked for another cup. 

“He isn’t afraid of being overstimulated,” said 
Hermione. “But, Emile, you ought to sleep. 


he added. 
nerves too much at certain 
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You'll be 
down.” 

“This evening,” 
dered suddenly how 
at the cottage 

“Oh no, it will be cool,” Artois said. 

“ Yes,”” Erie said. “Towards five we get a little 
wind from the sea nearly always, even sooner some- 
times. I—-I usually go down to bathe about that 
time.” 

“I must begin to bathe, too,” Hermione said. 

“ What—to-day?’ Eric said, quickly. 

“Oh no. Emile is here to-day.” . 

Then Artois did not mean to go till late. But he 
—Eric—must go down to the sea before nightfall. 

“Unless I bathe,” he said, trying to speak nat- 
urally—* unless I bathe I feel the heat too much 
at night. A dip in the sea does wonders for me.” 

“And in such a sea!” said Artois. “ You must 
have your dip to-day. I shall go directly that little 
wind you speak of comes. I told a boy to come up 
from the village at four to lead the donkey down.” 

He smiled deprecatingly. 

“Dreadful to be such a weakling, 
said. 

“ Hush! 


dead tired this evening when you ride 


Hermione had gaid. Eric 
late Artois was going 


won- 
to stay 


isn't it?” he 


Don’t talk like that. It's all going 
away. Strength is coming. You'll soon be your old 
self. But you've got to look forward all the time.” 

Hermione spoke with a warmth, an energy, that 
braced. She spoke to Artois, but Eric, eager to 
grasp at any comfort, strove to take the words to 
himself. This evening the climax of his Sicilian 
tragedy must come. And then? Beyond, might 
there not be the calm, the happiness, of a sane 
life? He must look forward, he would look forward. 

But when he looked, there stood Maddalena 
weeping. 

He hated himself. He loved happiness, he longed 
for it, but he knew he had lost his right to it, 
if any man ever has such a right. He had created 
suffering. How dared he expect, how dared he even 
wish, to escane from suffering? 

“Now, Emile,” Hermione said, “ you have really 
got to go in and lie down whether you feel sleepy or 
not. Don’t protest. Eric and I have hardly seen any- 
thing of each other yet. We want to get rid of you.” 

She spoke laughingly, and laughingly he obeyed 
her. When she had settled him comfortably in the 
sitting-room she came out again to the terrace 
where her husband was standing, looking towards 
the sea. She had a rug over her arm and was hold- 
ing two cushions. 

“I thought you and I might go down and take 


our siesta under the oak-trees, Eric. Would yon 
like that?’ 
He was longing to get away, to go up to the 


heap of stones on the mountain-top and set a 
match to the fragments of Hermione’s letter, which 
the dangerous wind might disturb, might bring out 
into the light of day. But he acquiesced at once. 
He would go later; if not this afternoon, then at 
night when he came back from the sea. They went 
down and spread the rug under the shadow of the 
oaks. 

“TI used to read to Gaspare here,” 
“When you were away in Africa.” 

“What did you read?” 

“The Arabian Nights.” 

She stretched herself on the rug. 

“To lie here and read the Arabian Nights! 
you want to go away, Eric?” 

“I think it’s time to go. If I stayed too long 
here I should become fit for nothing.” 

“ Yes, that’s true, I dare say. But—Fric, it’s so 
strange-——I have a feeling as if you would always 
be in Sicily. I know it's absurd, and yet I have it. 
I feel as if you belonged to Sicily, and Sicily did 
not mean to part from you.” 

“That can’t be. How could I stay here always?” 

“I know.” 


he said. 


And 
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“Unless,” he said, as if some new thought had 
started suddenly into his mind—‘ unless I were—”’ 

He stopped. He had remembered his sensation 
in the sea that gray morning of siroceco. He had 
remembered how he had played at dying. 

“ What?’ 

She looked at him and understood. 

* Erie—don’t! I—I can’t bear that!” 

“ Not one of us can know,” he answered. 

“I—I thought of that once,” she said—‘“ long 
ago, on the first night that we were here. I don’t 
know why—bvut perhaps it was because I was so 
happy. I think it must have been that. I sup- 
pose, in this world, there must always be dread in 
one’s happiness, the thought—it may stop soon, it 
may end. But why should it? Is God cruel? I 
think he wants us to be happy.” 

“If he wants us—” 

“And that we prevent 
hanpy. .But we won't do 
will we?” 

Ile did not answer. 

“This world—Nature—ts so wonderfully beauti- 
ful, so happily beautiful. Surely we can learn to 
be happy, to keep happy in it. Look at that sky, 
that sea! Look at the plain over there by the foot 
of Etna, and the coast line fading away, and Etna. 
The God who created it all must have meant men 
to be happy in such a world. It isn’t my brain 
tells me that, Eric, it's my heart, my whole heart 
that you have made whole. And I know it tells 
the truth.” 

Her words were terrible to him. 
step, a figure standing before her, 
words—and all this world in which she gloried 
would be changed for her. But she must not know. 
Ile felt that he would be willing to die to keep her 
ignorant of the truth forever. 

“ Now we must try to sleep,” he said, to prevent 
her from speaking any more of the words ‘that were 


ourselves 
that, Eric, 


from being 
you and I, 


The sound of a 
a few Sicilian 


torturing him. ‘“ We must have our siesta. I had 
very little sleep last night.” 
“And I had none at all. But now—we're to- 


gether.” 

Ile arranged the cushion for her. They lay in 
soft shadow and could see the shining world. The 
distant gleams upon the sea spoke to her. She 
fancied them voices rising out of the dream of the 
waters, voices from the breast of Nature that was 
the breast of God, saying that she was not in error, 
that God did mean men to be happy, that they 
could be happy if they would learn of Him. 

She watched those gleams until she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HEN Hermione woke it was four o'clock. 
W She sat up on the rug, looked down over 
the mountain flank to the sea, then turned 
and saw her husband. He was lying with his face 
half buried in his folded arms. 
“Eric!” she said, softly. 
“ Yes,” he answered, lifting his face. 
“Then you weren't asleep!” 


we 

“Have you been asleep?” 

“ac? 

She looked at her watch. 

“All this time! It’s four. What a disgraceful 
siesta! But I was really tired after the long 


journey and the night.” 

She stood up. He followed her example and 
threw -the rug over his arm. 

“Emile will think we've deserted him and aren't 
going to give him any tea.” 

“ Yes.” 

They began to walk up the track towards the 
terrace 

“ Eric,” Hermione said, presently, more thorough- 
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(GIVE a Meat Zest to 
the home cooking with- 
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making perishable stock. 
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EXTRACT o% BEEF 


is always ready, rich and savory—and keeps indefinitely. A jar 
of it upon the pantry shelf enables the housewife to give, in 
an instant, to the home foods, that delicious relish which has won 
world-wide fame for Italian cooking. A meat zest—that is the secret. 
It has usually been done with meat stocks—tedious to prepare. 


No need of complex preparations. Rich sauces require time 
and patience, and often make food indigestible. 
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most elaborate sauces. Variety is endless by combining with other 
simple seasonings. This is wholesome diet. 


Here is an example of how a meat flavor improves a simple food: 


Tomato Soup Italienne 


Two teaspoonfuls Armour’s Extract of Beef 


1 can tomatoes 1 teaspoonful salt 
1 quart water \ teaspoonful soda 
bit of bay leaf 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 cloves 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
1 teaspoonful paprika 1 teaspoonful finely 
1 tablespoon ful sugar chopped onion 


Directions for Preparing 





Strain the tomatoes, add the water, and cook 20 minutes; add 
soda, salt, sugar, and Extract of beef; bring to boil on quick fire; 
— ww bind with butter and flour; add seasonings. Serve with croutons 


Include Armour’s Extract of Beef among the regular pantry supplies. 
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ly wide-awake now. “ Did you get up while I was 
asleep’ Did you begin to move away from me, 
and did I stop you’ or was it a dream? I have 
a kind of vague recollection—or is it only imagina- 
tion’?—of stretching out my hand, and saying: 
‘Don't leave me alone—don't leave me alone!’ ” 

“I moved a little,” he answered, after a slight 
pause. “And you did stretch out your hand and 
murmur something.” 

“It was that— don't 

“Perhaps. I couldn't 
mur.” 

“And you only moved a little? How stupid of 
me to think you were getting up to go away!” 

“When one is half asleep one has odd ideas 
often.” 

He did 


leave me alone.’ 
hear. It was such a mur- 


not tell her that he had been getting up 
softly, hoping to steal away to the mountain-top 
and destroy the fragments of her letter, hidden 
there, whfle she slept. 


* You won't mind,” he added, “if I go down to 
bathe this evening? I sha’n'’t sleep properly to 
night unless I do.” 

“Of course—go. But won't it be rather late 
after tea?” 

“Oh no. I've often been in at sunset.” 

“How delicious the water must look then! 
Eric !”" 

“ Yes ™ 

“Shall I come with you? Shall I bathe, too? 
It would be lovely, refreshing after this heat! It 


would wash away all the dust of the train!” 

Her face was glowing with the anticipation of 
pleasure Every iittle thing, done with him, was 
ap enchantment after the weeks of separation. 


“Oh, I don’t think you'd better, Hermione.” he 
answered, hastily. “ |_—you—there might be peo- 
ple. I-—I must rig you up something first, a tent 
of some kind. Gaspare and I will do it. I can't 
have my wife 

‘All right,” she said. 

She tried to keep the disappointment out of her 


voice. 
“ How lucky you men are! You can do anything. 
And there's no fuss. Ah, there’s poor Emile patient- 
ly waiting!” 
Artois was already 
chaise longue. 
was gentle, 


established once more in the 
He greeted them with a smile that 
almost tender. Those evil feelings to 
which he had been a prey in London had died 
away. He loved now to see the happiness in 
Ilermione’s face. His illness had swept out his 
selfishness, and in it he had proved her affection. 
He did not think that he couJd ever be jealous of 
her again. 
“Sleeping all this time?” he said. : 

My hair is 


“I was. I'm ashamed of myself. 
full of mountainside, but you must forgive me, 
Emile. Ah, there's. Lucrezia! Is tea ready, 


Lucrezia ?”’ 
“Si, signora.” 
“Then ask Gaspare to bring it.” 


“ Gaspare—he isn't here, signora. But I'll bring 
i‘? 

She went away. 

“Where's Gaspare, I wonder?’ said Hermione. 


“Have you seen him, Emile?” 

“No.” 

“ Perhaps he's sleeping, too. 
among the hens.” 

She looked round the corner into the outhouse. 

“No, he isn’t there. Have you sent him anywhere, 
Erte ?”’ 

“I! No. Where should I—” 

“T only thought you looked as if you knew where 
he was.” 

“No. But he may have gone out after birds and 
forgotten the time. Here's tea!” 

These few words had renewed in Eric the fever 
of impatience to get away and meet his enemy. 


He sleeps generally 
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This waiting, this acting of a part, this suspense, 
were almost unbearable. All the time that Hermi- 
one slept he had been thinking, turning over again 
and again in his mind the coming scene, tryiug 
to imagine how it would be, how violent or how 
deadly, trying to decide exactly what line of con- 
duct he should pursue. What would Salvatore de- 
mand? What would he say or do? And where 
would they meet? If Salvatore waited for his 
coming they wovld meet at the house of the sirens. 
And Maddalena? She would be there. His heart 
sickened. We was ready to face a man-—but rot 
Maddalena. He thought of Gaspare’s story of the 
fallen olive branch upon which Salvatore had spat. 
It was strange to be here in this calm place with 
these two happy people, wife and friend, and to 
wonder what was waiting for him down there by 
the sea. 

Hiow lonely our souls are! something like that he 
thought. Circumstances were turning him away 
from his thoughtless youth. He had imagined it 
sinking down out of his sight into the purple sea 
with the magic island in which it had danced the 
tarantella and heard the voice of the siren. But 
was it not leaving him, vanishing from him while 
still his feet trod the island and his eyes saw her 
legendary mountains? 

Gaspare, he knew, was on the watch. That was 
why he was absent from his duties. But the hour 
was at hand when he would be relieved. The eve- 


ning was coming. Eric was glad. He was ready 
to face even violence, but he felt that he could 
not for much longer endure suspense and play the 
quiet host and husband. 

Tea was over and Gaspare had not return- 
ed, The clock he had bought at the fair struck 
five. 

‘I ought to be going.” Artois said. 

There was reluctance in his voice. Hermione 


noticed it and knew what he was feeling. 
“You must come up again very soon,” she said. 


“Yes, monsieur, come to-morrow, won't you?” 
Erie seconded her. 
The thought of what was going to happen be- 


fore to-morrow made it seem to 
way off. 

Hermione looked pleased. 

“TI must not.be a bore,” Artois answered. “I 
must not remind you and myself of limpets. There 
are rocks in your garden which might suggest the 
comparison. I think to-morrow I ought to stay 
quietly in Biondino.” 

“No, no,” said Eric. “ Do come to-morrow.” 

“Thank yon very much. I can't pretend that I 
do not wish to come. And now that donkey-boy— 
has he climbed up, I wonder?” 

“Tl go and sec,” said Eric. 

He was feverishly impatient to get rid of Artois. 
He hurried to the arch. A long way off, near the 
path that led up from the ravine, he saw a figure 
with a gun. He was not sure, but he was almost 
sure that it was Gaspare. It must be he. The gun 
made him look indeed a sentinel. If Salvatore came 
the boy would stop him, stop him, if need be, at 
the cost of his own life. Eric felt sure of that, and 
realized the danger of setting such faithfulness and 
violence to be sentinel. He stood for a momert 
looking at the figure. Yes, he knew it now for 
Gaspare. The boy had forgotten tea-time, had 
forgotten everything, in his desire to carry out his 
padrone’s instructions. The signora was not to 
know. She was never to know. And Salvatore 
might come. Very well, then, he was there in the 
sun—ready. 

“We'll never part from Gaspare,” Eric thought, 
as he looked and understood. 

He saw no other figure. The donkey-boy had 
perhaps forgotten his mission or had started late. 
Eric chafed bitterly at the delay. But he could 
not well leave his guest on this first day of his 


him a very long 
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coming to Monte Amato, more especially after the 
events of the preceding day. To do so would seem 
discourteous. He returned to the terrace ill at ease, 
but strove to disguise his restlessness. It was near- 
ly six o'clock when the boy at last appeared. 
Artois at once bade Hermione and Eric good-by and 
mounted his donkey. 

“You will come to-morrow, 
him at parting. 

“I haven't the courage to refuse,” 
plied. ‘ Good-by.” 

He had already shaken Eric's hand, but now he 
extended his hand again. 

“It is good of you to make me so welcome,” he 
said. 

He paused, holding Eric’s hand in his. Both 
Hermione and Eric thought he was going to say 
something more, but he glanced at her, dropped 
his host’s hand, lifted his soft hat, and signed to 
the boy to lead the donkey away. 

Hermione and Eric followed to the arch, and 
from there watched him riding slowly down till he 


then?’ Eric said to 


Artois re- 


was out of sight. Eric looked for Gaspare, but 
did not see him. He must have moved into the 
shadow of the ravine. 

“Dear old Emile!” Hermione said. “He's been 


happy te-day. You've made him very happy, Eric. 
Bless you for it!” 

Eric said nothing. Now the moment had ar- 
rived when he could go, he felt a strange reluc- 
tance to say good-by to Hermione, even for a short 
time. So much might-—-must—happen before he 
saw her again that evening. 


“And you?’ she said at last, as he was si- 
lent. ‘Are you really going down to bathe? Isn’t it 
too late ?” 

“Oh no. I must have a dip. It will do me all 


the good in the world.”’ He tried to speak buoyant- 
ly, but the words seemed to himself to come heavily 
from his tongue. 

“ Will you take Tito?” 

“I—no, I think I'll walk. I shall get down 
quicker, and I like going into the sea when I'm 
hot. I'll just fetch my bathing things.” 

They walked back together to the house. Eric 
wondered what had suddenly come to him. He felt 
horribly sad now—yet he wished to get the scene 
that awaited him over. He was longing to have 
it over. He went into the house, got his bathing- 
dress and towels, and came out again on the ter- 
race. 

“T shall be a little late back, I suppose,” he said. 

“Yes. It’s six o'clock now. Shall we dine at 
half past eight—or better say nine? That will 
give you plenty of time to come up quietly.” 

“Yes. Let’s say nine.” 

Still he did not move to go. 


“Have you been happy to-day, Hermione?’ he 
asked. 

“ Yes, very—since this morning.” 

“ Since?” 

“Yes. This mornirg I—” She stopped. “I was 


a little puzzled,” she said, after a minute, with her 
usual frankness. ‘Tell me, Eric—you weren’t made 
unhappy by—by what I told you?” 

“ About—about the child?” 

et 

He did not answer with words, but he put his 
arms about her and kissed her, as he had not 
kissed her since she went away to Africa. She shut 
her eyes. Presently she felt the pressure of his 
arms relax. 

“I'm perfectly happy now,” 
fectly happy.” 

He moved away a step or two. His face was 
flushed, and she thought that he looked younger, 
that the boyish expression she loved had come back 
to him. 

“ Good-by, Hermione,” he said. 

Still he did not go. She thought 


she said. “ Per- 


that he had 
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did not know how 
of this that she 


something more to 
to say it. 
said, 
“ What is it, Eric?" 

“We shall come back to Sicily, I suppose, sha'n’t 
we, some time or other?” 

“Surely. Many times, I hope.” 

“ Suppose—one can never tell what will happen 
—suppose one of us were to die here?’ 

“ Yes,”’ she said, soberly. 

“Don’t you think it would be good to lie there 
where we lay this afternoon, under the oak-trees, 
in sight of Etna and the sea? I think it would. 
Good-by, Hermione.” 

He swung the bathing-dress and the towels up 
over his shoulder and went away through the arch. 
She followed and watched him springing down the 
mountainside. Just before he reached the ravine 
he turned and waved his hand to her. His move- 
ments, that last gesture, were brimful of energy 
and of life. He acted better then than he had that 
day upon the terrace. But the sense of progress, 
the feeling that he was going to meet Fate in the 
person of Salvatore, quickened the blood within 
him. At last the suspense would be over. At last 
he would be obliged to play not the actor, but the 
man. He longed to be down by the sea. The youth. 
in him rose up at the thought of action, and his 
last farewell to Hermione looking down to him from 
the arch was bold and almost careless. 

Scarcely had he got into the ravine before he 
met Gaspare. He stopped. The boy's face was 
aflame with expression as he stood, holding his gun, 
in front of his padrone. 

“Gaspare!"" Eric said to him. He held out his 
hand and grasped the boy's hot hand. “I sha'n't 
forget your faithful service,” he ay “ Thank you, 
Gaspare.” 

He wanted to say more, to find 
different words. But he could not. 

“Let me come with you, signorino.” 


say but 
She felt so certain 


other and far 


The boy's voice was intensely, almost savagely, 
earnest. 
“No. You must stay with the signora.” 


“I want to come with you.” 
fastened on his 
been with you.” 

“But you were with the signora first. 


His great eyes were 
padrone’s face. “I have always 


You were 


her servant. You must stay with her now. Re- 
member one thing, Gaspare—the signora is never 
to know.” 

The boy nodded. His eyes still held Eric. They 


glittered as if with leaping fires. That deep and 
passionate spirit of Sicilian loyalty, which is almost 
savage in its intensity and heedless of danger. 
which is ready to go to hell with, or for, a friend 
or a master who is beloved and believed in, was 
awake in Gaspare, illuminated him at this moment. 
The peasant boy looked noble. 

*“ Mayn't I come with you, signorino’?”’ 

“Gaspare,”” Erie said, “I must leave some one 
with the padrona. Salvatore might come still. I 
may miss him going down. Whom can I trust to 
stop Salvatore, if he comes, but you? You see?” 

“Va bene, signorino.” 

The boy seemed convinced, but he suffered and 
did not try to conceal it. 

“Now I must go,” Eric said. 

He shook Gaspare’s hand. 

“Have you got the revolver, signorino?” 
boy. 

“No. I am not going to fight with Salvatore.” 

“ How do you know what Salvatore will do?” 

Erie looked down upon the stones that lay on 
the narrow path. 

“My revolver can have nothing to do with Mad- 
dalena’s father,” he said. He sighed. “ That's how 
it is, Gaspare. Addio!” 

“ Addio, signorino.” 

Eric went on down the path into the shadow of 


said the 
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the 


trees. Presently he turned. Gaspare stood 
quite still, looking after him. 
* Signorino!" he called. “May I not come? I 


want to come with you.” 

Eric waved his hand towards the mountainside. 

“Go to the signora,” he called back. * And 
look out for me to-night. Addio, Gaspare!” 

The boy's “ Addio'’ came to him sadly through 
the gathering shadows of the evening. 

Presently Hermione, who was sitting alone on 
the terrace with a book in her lap which she was 
not reading, saw Gaspare walking listlessly through 
the archway holding his gun. He came slowly to- 
wards her, lifted his hat, and was going on with- 
out a word, but she stopped him. 

“ Why, Gaspare,” she said, lightly, “ you forgot us 
to-day! How was that?’ 

* Signora?” 

Again she saw the curious, almost ugly, look of 
obstinacy which she had already noticed, come into 
his face. 

“You didn’t remember about tea-time !” 

“ Signora,”’ he answered, “I am sorry.” 

He looked at her fixedly while he spoke. 

“T am sorry,” he said again. 

“Never mind,” Hermione said, unable to blame 
him on this first day of her return. “I dare say 
you have got out of regular habits while I've been 
away. What have you been doing all the time?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

* Niente.” 

Again she wondered what was the matter with 
the boy to-day. Where were his life and gayety? 
Where was his sense of fun? He used to be always 
joking, singing. But now he was serious almost 
heavy in demeanor. 

“ Gaspare,” she said, jokingly, “I think you've all 
become very solemn without me. I am the old 
person of the party, but I begin to believe that it is 
I who keep you lively. I mustn't go away again.” 

“No, signora,” he answered, earnestly; “ you 
must never go away from us again. You should 
never have gone away from us.” 

The deep solemnity of his great eyes startled her. 
He put on his hat and went away round the angle 
of the cottage 

“ What can be the matter with him?’ 

She remained sitting there on the terrace, won- 
dering. Now she thought over things quietly, it 
struck her as strange the fact that she had left 
behind her in the priest’s house three light-hearted 
people, and had come back to find Lucrezia drowned 
in sorrow, Gaspare solemn, even mysterious in his 
manner, and her husband—but here her thoughts 
paused, not labelling Eric. At first he had puzzled 
her the most. But she thought she had found rea- 
sons for the change—a passing one, she felt sure 
—in him. He‘had secretly resented her absence, 
and, though utterly free from any ignoble suspicion 
of her, he had felt boyishly jealous of her friend- 
ship with Emile. That was very natural. For this 
was their honeymoon. She considered it their 
honeymoon prolonged, delightfully prolonged, be- 
yond any fashionable limit. Lucrezia’s depression 
was easily comprehensible. The change in her hus- 
band she accounted for: but now here was Gaspare 
looking dismal! . 

“TI must cheer them all up,’ she thought to her- 
self. “ This beautiful time mustn't end dismally.”’ 

And then she thought of the inevitable departure. 
Was Eric looking forward to it, desiring it? He 
had spoken that day as if he wished to be off. In 
London she had been able to imagine him in the 
south in the highway of the sun. But now that 
she was here in Sicily she could not imagine him 
in London. 

“He is not in his right place there,” she thought. 

Yet they must go, and soon. She knew that they 
were going, and yet shé could not feel that they 


she thought. 
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were going. What she had said under the oak- 
trees was .trnue. In the spring her tender imagina- 
tion had played softly with the idea of Sicily’s joy 
in the possession of her son, of Eric. Would Sicily 
part from him without an effort to retain him’ 
Would Sicily let him go? She smiled to herself at 
her fancies. but if Sicily kept him how would she 
keep him?’ ‘The smile left her lips and~her eyes 
as she thought of Eric’s suggestion. That would be 
too horrible. God. would not allow that. And yet 
what tragedies He allowed to come into the lives 
ef others. She faced certain facts, as she sat there. 
facts permitted, or deliberately brought about by 
the divine will. The scourge of war—that sowed 
sorrows over a land as the sower in the field scat 
ters seeds. She, like others, had sat at home and 
read of battles in which thousands of men had “been 
killed, and she felt grieved—or had she really 
grieved, grieved with her heart? She began to 
wonder, thinking of Eric’s veiled allusion to the 
possibility of his death. He was the spirit of youth 
to her. Andall the boys slain in battle! Had not each 
one of them represented the spirit of youth to some 
one, to some woman—mother, sister, wife, lover ? 
What were those women’s feelings towards God? 


She wondered. She wondered exceedingly. And 
presently a terrible thought came into her mind. 
It was this. How can one forgive God if He 


snatches away the spirit of youth that one loves? 

Under the shadow of the oak-trees she had lain 
that day and looked out upon the shining worlde 
upon the waters, upon the plains, upon the moun- 
tains, upon the calling coast line and the deep 
passion of the blue. And she had felt the infinite 
love of God. When she had thought of God, she 
had thought of Him as the great Provider of hap- 
piness, as One who desired, with a heart too large 
and generous for the mere accurate conception of 
man, the joy of man. 

But Eric was beside her then. 

Those whose lives had been 
tragedies, when they looked out 
world what must they think, feel? 

She strove to imagine. Their conception of God 
must surely be very different from hers. 

Once she had been almost unable to believe that 
God could choose her to be the recipient of a 
supreme happiness. But we accustom ourselves 
with a wonderful readiness to a happy fate. She 
had come back—-she had been allowed to return to 
the garden of paradise. And this fact had ‘given 
to her a confidence in life which was almost auda- 
cious. So now, even while she imagined the sorrows 
of others, half strove to imagine what her own 
sorrows might be, her inner feeling was still ore 
of confidence. She looked out on the shining world, 
and in her heart was the shining world. She looked 
out on the glory of the blue, and in her heart was 
the glory of the blue. The world shone for her 
because she had Eric. She knew that. But there 
was light in it. There would always be light, what 
ever happened to any human creature. There would 
always be the sun, the great symbol of joy. It 
rose even upon the battlefield where the heaps of 
the dead were lying. 

She could not realize sorrow to-day. She must 
see the sunlight even in the deliberate visions con- 
jured up by her imagination. 

Gaspare did not reappear. For a long time she 
was alone. She watched the changing of the light, 
the softening of the great landscape as the evening 
approached. Sometimes she thought of Eric’s last 
words about being laid to rest some day in the 
shadows of the oak-trees, in sight of Etna and the 
sea. When the years had gone, perhaps they would 
lie together in Sicily, wrapped in the final siesta of 
the body. Perhaps the unborn child, of whose be 
ginning she was mystically conscious, would lay 
them to rest there. 

“Buon riposo.” She 


ruined by 
upon 


great 
the shining 


loved 


the Sicilian good- 
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U. &. Playing Card 


“All-Hallow E’en Card Party” 


NTERTAINING ¢s a problem, isn’t it? 
Cards~ furnish the ever-ready solution. 
But card entertainments are so generally popular 
that they present problems in themselves. 

Card Parties are so popular that today we must have 
novelty in our card entertainments. 

They appeal to people of all classes, but we find most 
pleasure in those cards possessing a quality and individual- 
ity which lifts them above the common quality of cards. 

Congress Cards alone possess this quality—this individ- 
uality. They are unique in this respect. 

They have about them that indefin- 
able atmosphere of refinement and 
exclusiveness. 

We will show you how to entertain 
with Congress Cards in many novel 


> have published a book, 
“Entertaining with Cards,” and will 
gladly send you a copy if you wiil 
play with Congress Cards. 

One of the entertainments fully de- 
scribed in this book is an— 


“ , 
All-Hallow E’en Card Party.” 
; (Witch Card Party) 

“ Invitations may be decorated with sketches of a witch 
sweeping cobwebs from the sky. The evening may be 
devoted to fortune-telling or to the game of Hearts. A 
witch's costume is very easily arranged”’’—as explained 
in this book—*‘ The apartments should be dimly lighted 
with hideous jack-o’-lanterns cut out of pumpkins and 
containing lighted candles, and grotesque Japanese lan- 
terns. Or, lanterns may be made of pasteboard boxes, 
lined with tissue paper, and cut out in designs—witches, 
Cats, skulls and cross-bones, etc. Tally cards may be de- 


ongress 


Cards 


corated with ghostly subjects and the motto: 
*I have set my wish upon a card, 
And I will stand the hazard of the play.’ 

“The dining table can be very attractively arranged’’— 
Full instructions for preparing appropriate and inexpensive 
table decorations—menus of suitable refreshments, includ- 
ing the Cake of Omen, together with prizes or favors for 
the evening, will be found in the book. 

The only proper cards for playing Hearts or other card 
games during this entertainment are Congress Cards with 
picture backs, for the backs of Con- 
gress Cards are miniature art gems 

in such a variety of designs, sub- 
jects and richest color schemes as to 
harmonize with any plan of decora- 
tion or entertainment. 

The faces of Congress Cards are 
clearly printed with distinct corner 


indexes. 
Congress Cards are perfect in 
manufacture, absolutely uniform, 


edges smooth and even, and finished 
with pure burnished gold leaf. 

Congress Cards haye all the smoothness, firmness, life, 
sparkle and elasticity of ivory wafers. 

They put a vim and snap into your game—a magnetic 
playing quality that gets into your fingers. 

Sample pack, prepaid, 50 cents, if your dealer will not 
supply the back you want. 

Send us three two-cent stamps for mailing expense or 
the inside wrapper from a pack of Congress Cards, and we 
will send book and illustrations of all Congress designs. 

We will send you a handsome pack of cards if you will 
suggest any new and suitable form of card entertainment or 
any novel feature for card parties not found in our book. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., 872°" Cincinnati, O. 


Copyright, 1899-1904-6, by 
The U. 8. Playing Card Co. 
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night. Better than any text she would love to have 
those simple words written above her sleeping-place 
and his. “ Buon riposo!” she murmured the words 
to herself as she looked at the quiet of the hills, 
at the quiet of the sea. The glory of the world was 
inspiring, but the peace of the world was: almost 
more uplifting, she thought. Far off, in the plain, 
she discerned tiny trails of smoke from Sicilian 
houses among the orange-trees beside the sea. The 
gold was fading. The color of the waters was 
growing paler, gentler, the color of the sky less 
passionate. The last point of the coast line was 
only a shadow now, scarcely that. Somewhere was 
the sunset, its wonder unseen by her, but realized 
because of this growing tenderness, that was like 
a benediction falling. upon her from a distant love, 
intent to shield her and her little home from sorrow 
and from danger. Nature was whispering her 
“Buon riposo!’ Her hushed voice spoke with- 
drawn among the mountains, withdrawn upon the 
spaces of the sea. The heat of the golden day was 
blessed, but after it how blessed was the cool of 
the dim night. 

Again she thought that the God who had placed 
man in the magnificent scheme of the world must 
have intended and wished him to be always happy 
there. Nature seemed to be telling her this, and 
her heart was convinced by Nature, though the 
story of the Old Testament had sometimes left her 
smiling, or left her wondering. Men had written a 
Bible. God had written a Bible, too. And here she 
read its pages and was made strong by it. 

“ Signora !” 

Hermione started and turned her head. 

“Lucrezia! What is it?’ 

“What time is it, signora?”’ 

Hermi»ne looked at her watch. 

“ Nearly eight o'clock. An hour still before sup- 
per.” 

“I've got everything ready.” 

“To-night we've only cold things, haven't we? 
You made us a very nice collazione. The French 
signore praised your cooking, and he’s very particu- 
lar, as French people generally are. So you ought 
to be proud of yourself.” 

Lucrezia smiled, but only for an instant. Then 
she stood with an anxious face, twisting her apron. 


“ Signora !” 

“Yes* What is it?” 

“Would you mind—may I—” 

She stopped. 

“Why, Lucrezia, are you afraid of me? I’ve 


certainly been away too long!” 

“No, no, signora, but Tears hung in her eyes. 
“Will you let me go away if I promise to be back 
by nine?’ 

“But you can’t go to Biondino in—” 

“No, signora. I only want to go to the mountain 
over there under Castel Vecchio. I want to go 
to the Madonna.” 

Hermione took one of the girl’s hands. 

“To the Madonna della Rocca?” 

“Si, signora.” 

“T understand.” 

“TI have a candle to burn to the Madonna. 
I go now I can be back before nine.” 

She stood gazing pathetically, like a big child, 
at her padrona. 

“ Lucrezia,” Hermione said, moved to a _ great 
bity by her own great happiness, “ would you mind 
if I came too? I think I should like to say a 
prayer for you to-night. I am not a Catholic, but 
my prayer cannot hurt you.” 

Lucrezia suddenly forgot distinctions, 
arms round Hermione, and began to sob. 

“Hush! You must be brave !” 

She smoothed the girl’s dark hair gently. 

“Have you got your candle?’ 

se 


If 


threw her 


She showed it. 

“Let us go quickly, then. Where's Gaspare?” 

“Close to the house, signora, on the mountain. 
One cannot speak with him to-day.” 

“Why not?’ 

“Non lo so. - But he is terrible to-day!" 

So Lucrezia had noticed Gaspare’s strangeness, 
too, even in the midst of her sorrow! 

* Gaspare !"’ Hermione called. 

There was no answer. 

“ Gaspare !" 

She called louder. 

“ Si, signora.” 

The voice came from somewhere behind the house. 

“T am going for a walk with Lucrezia. We shall 
be back at nine. Tell the padrone if he comes.” 

“ Si, signora.” 

The two women set out without seeing Gaspare. 
They walked in silence down the mountain path. 
Lucrezia held her candle carefully, like one in a 
procession. She was not sobbing now. There were 
no tears in her eyes. The companionship and the 
sympathy of her padrona had given her some cour- 
age, some hope, had taken away from her the 
desolate feeling, the sensation of abandonment 
which had been torturing her. And then she had 
an almost blind faith in the Madonna della Rocca. 
And the padrona was going to pray, too. She was 
not a Catholic, but she was a lady and she was 
good. The Madonna della Rocca must surely be in- 
fluenced by her petition. 


So Lucrezia plucked up a little courage. The 
activity of the walk, too, helped her. She knew 
the solace of movement. And, perhaps, without 
being conscious of it, she was influenced by the 
soft beauty of the evening, by the peace of 
the hills. But as they crossed the ravine 


they heard the tinkle of bells, and a procession of 
goats tripped by them, following a boy who was 
twittering upon a flute. He was playing the tune 
of the tarantella, that tune which Hermione as- 
sociated with careless joy in the sun. He passed 
down into the shadows of the trees, and gradually 
the airy rapture of his fluting and the tinkle of 
the goat bells died away towards Biondino. Then 
Hermione saw tears rolling down over Lucrezia's 
brown cheeks. 

“ He can't play like Sebastiano, signora!” she said. 

The little tune had brought back all her sorrow. 

“Perhaps we shall soon hear Sebastiano play it 
again,” said Uiermione. 

They began to climb upward on the far 
the ravine towards the fierce silhouette of the 
Saracenic castle on the height. Beneath the great 
crag on which it was perched was the shrine of the 
Madonna della Rocca. Night was coming now, and 
the little lamp before the shrine shone gently, 
throwing a ray of light upon the stones of the path. 
When they reached it, Lucrezia crossed herself, and 
they stood together for a moment looking at the 
faded painting of the Madonna, almost effaced 
against its rocky background. Within the glass 
that sheitered it stood vases of artificial flowers, 
and on the ledge outside the glass were two or 
three bunches of real flowers, placed there by peas- 
ants returning to their homes in Castel Vecchio 
from their labors in the vineyards and the orchards. 
There were also two branches with clustering red- 
gold oranges lying among the flowers. It was a 
strange, wild place. The precipice of rock which 
the Castello dominated leaned slightly forward 
above the head of the Madonna, as if it meditated 
overwhelming her. But she smiled gently as if 


side of 


she had no fear of it, bending down her pale eyes 
to the child who lay upon her girlish knees. Round 
about, among the boulders, the wild cactus showed 
its spiked leaves, and in the daytime the long black 
snakes sunned themselves upon the stones. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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WHITING PAPERS 


NO HIGHER GRADE MADE 


The Correct Papers for Correspond- 
ence—Social or Business. 

The Whiting Watermark is_ the 
high-water-mark of fine paper 
making. It sets a world’s standard. 

Whiting’s Angora Papers for 
invitations, announcements and social 
functions. | 

Whiting’s French Organdie 
and Organdie Glace, the choicest 
correspondence papers in fabric finish. 

Whiting’s Woven Linen, a 
gentleman’s paper of strength and deli- 
cacy. 





These are three representative speci- 
mens of Whiting quality and style. 


Largest Manufacturers of Fine Writing Paper in the World 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148-150-152 Duane St., New York 
Philadelphia —Chicago— Boston Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


PLEASANT summer spent by a party of young 
A people was consummated by the engagement of 
two prominent members of the group. The 
girls got together at once to discuss a suitable 
wedding-present. It was soon decided upon, and 
preparations were begun at once. The first process 
required for the working out of the novel idea 
was finished before they wert back to town. This 
consisted of getting photographs of their favorite 
haunts. A particularly fine one was made of the 
place which was suspected to have been the scene 
of the final decisive word. This work was done 
without the knowledge of the engaged pair, by 
members of the party. On returning to town the 
photographs, with notes of any peculiarity of color- 
ing to be observed, were taken to a china-dealer 
A round platter and a dozen dessert-plates of ex- 
quisitely fine white china were chosen. The girls 
ordered the open-work borders to be gilded, and 
the photographs to be copied in color on the plates, 
reserving the most important one for the low, flat 
dish. An expert china-painter did the work most 
satisfactorily, and the unique dessert set was one 
of the most admired of the wedding-gifts, as it was 
one of the most highly prized by the young couple. 
The stone to be worn by those born in No- 
vember harmonizes in color with the fading sun- 
shine and paler sunsets of this fall month, for it 
is the topaz, “emblem of friends and _ lovers 
true.” 

“What do all you girls get the same kind of 
a hat for?’ asked Harry of his sister. “ You look 
like a guy in that three-cornered turned-up thing.” 
Then, reflecting that girls didn’t like plain talk, he 
hastened to pour balm on wounded vanity by 
adding, “ Annie B— looks just as silly as you 
do in that one of hers. Karl said he liked you 
best in that big white flat thing with the black 
hows on it. You do look stunning, May, in that, 
I must confess.” Here is food for _ reflection. 
Why do girls of one set all get the same kind of 
hats just because they are the latest style? That 
is no reason for choosing a hat. Nor should a girl 
get a hat because it looks well on her dearest friend, 
who perhaps is of an entirely different style of 
looks. A good milliner can always modify bends 
and curves to suit the head and face of the wearer. 
All milliners, however, do not have the necessary 
artistic eye, and it is well for a girl to have some 
general idea of what she can and what she cannot 
wear. And after the hat is bought let it be worn 
only on appropriate occasions. Don’t wear a tulle 
evening hat with a blue cloth morning suit. Hats 
should be as carefully chosen and ‘fitted to the 
wearer as gloves and shoes. Their becomingness 
not only to head and face, but to the figure and 
general style of the wearer makes all the difference 
between the “guy” and the girl who “ looks stun- 
ning.” “Give me a stylish bunnit, a new pair of 
congress gaiters, and a pair of nice black lace mitts 
and I'll face Queen Victory herself,”” said an old, 
old lady in a far inland town. And she was right 
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in principle. Those are the three 
tails of a lady's costume. In 
well as in many others, since 
too old to be a girl, so no girl 
to be a lady. 


Last year a young girl living in the neighborhood 


important de 
these matters, as 
no lady is ever 
is ever too young 


of a city gave a chestnut-gathering party which 
was such a success that it is to be repeated this 
year with slight variations. The cards on which 
the invitation was written had two chestnuts, 
their tails crossed, painted on them. When the 
guests arrived each pair, boy and girl, received 
a tin pail and were told that there was a prize 
for the couple who secured the most nuts. The 
prize for the girl proved to be a very pretty 
hanging pincushion made of bronze leather shaped 
like a chestnut, the pins being stuck in at the 
sides. For the boy, a _ bronze-leather pen-wiper 
was also made as a chestnut. After supper, the 
chestnuts were roasted in corn-poppers over the 
big open fires, or “named” and popped on the 
fire shovel. At the close there was a chestnut 
contest. That is, each guest in turn had to tell 
some antiquated joke (‘chestnut’) and the one 
teiling the biggest (the most familiar one), re- 
ceived a prize, which this time was a box of 
marrons glacés! 

At the end of the warm season it is no unusual 


experience to find on one’s hands half a dozen wash 
dresses belonging to members of the family, which 
are so faded as to be unwearable, while they are 
in other respects perfectly good. They can easily 
be turned into fresh white costumes to be worn 
at home all winter. First have the dresses washed 
and all spots taken out, fruit stains with boilirg 
water, iron-rust with salt and lemon juice, or the 
preparation of salts of lemon found at the drug- 
gists’. After rinsing thoroughly put them to soak 
in lukewarm water in which chloride of lime has 
been dissolved. Use about two tablespoonfuls to a 
gallon of water. After soaking an hour or two 
take them out and rinse in clear water, and it wil! 
be found that the last vestiges of the once dainty 
stripes and figures have entirely disappeared. The 
dresses can then be worn white or can be colored 
some light shade. 

As two young girls were driving they passed a 
house where several young men were lounging and 
smoking on the piazza, all of them acquaintances 
of the girls. Naturally there was an exchange of 
greetings. One young man waved his hand with 
a genial “Hello;” another, busy filling his pipe 
as he sat on the arm of a chair, simply nodded: 


while a third removed his cigar, rose, and bowed 
as courteously and ceremuniously as if he had 
been in a drawing-room. ‘“ That man is not only 
always a gentleman,” said one of the girls, “ but 


he always makes me feel that I am a lady.” 

The latest development of the high girdle has a 
cluster of up-and-down loops of ribbon, or of black 
velvet, placed high at the right side of the front. 
This gives an entirely different effect. 
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When the Autumn Breezes Sting 
There’s Protection in 


The New Beauty- (Culture 











VW THEN the whipping 
gales of Fall bring 
discomfort to Mi- 

lady’s dainty skin, she should 
at once give thought to the 


kind of soap she is using. 





Because sharp winds and 
harsh soaps combine to play 
havoc with the tendercuticle. 


Pond’s Extract Soap is as 
gentle and grateful as it is 
effectual. 


It is the soap that soothes 
and smooths. Nature’s first 
aid—and finest—in keeping 
the skin unharmed and beau- 
tiful all Fall and Winter long. 





Unlike the action of ordi- 
nary toilet soaps, which are 
mere surface cleansers— 


After the use of Pond’s 
Extract Soap the skin is not 
only delicately clean and 
sweet, but the pores are open 
wide, breathing their fill of 
life-giving oxygen; the nat- 
ural oils of the skin are 
freely flowing. 


And a well nourished skin 
cannot become. chapped, 
chafed or wind-roughened. 





Extract 
Soap 








Pond’s Extract Soap has 
all the splendid qualities 
that its name implies. 


The ideal soap for maiden, 
matron and man. 

“The best thing in the 
nursery except the baby.”’ 








The kindliest soap for 
baby’s bath—for the infinite- 
ly delicate little skin that 


) must be kept clean and fresh 


and free from the slightest 
irritation,and that must grad- 
ually be brought to the soft 
firmness that resists harm. 


Be on your guard against 
substitution. There are many 
so-called“ witch-hazel” soaps, 
artificially colored green, 
offered as “just as good.” 
Pond’s Extract Soap is pure 
white. The name appears 
upon cake and container. 


Miss Grace Truman-Hoyt, 
the eminent New York spec- 
ialist, has written four books 
of instruction that give the 
secrets of the New Beauty 
Culture. 


No.1—The Complexion 
No.2—The Bath 
No.3—Baby’s Bath 
No.4—Handsome White Hands 


Any or all of these books 
will be sent free on receipt 
of postage. 








Armour & Company 


Sole Licensee from Pond’s Extract Company 


Chicago 


New York 
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London 


Paris 
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Nurse —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In al! cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns see advertisement pages 


iE two and three flounce models for skirts 
| are not really new, but they are much in favor 
at the present time. The three-flounce skirt 
has a definite disadvantage in the fact tha. its 
tendency is to make the wearer appear short, while 
fashion says that women should be tall and slim. 





BLOUSE SUIT FOR A SMALL BOY. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 547. 
Sizes, 2, 3, and 4 years. Price, 15 cents. 


The two-flounce model has less of this tendency, 
and when it has the long front panel as here Iillus- 
trated it is almost universally becoming. It is 
suitable for almost any material, but for soft 
woollens and crépes it is especially pretty. The 
lower part of the waist front has the panel or 
box-pleat effect, which gives the gown the appear- 
ance of being all one, with the belt merely breaking 
the continuous line of bodice and skirt. 

The waist, with white guimpe and undersleeves, 
is a favorite style this autumn. 

The little boy's blouse suit with pleats and yoke 
is novel and attractive. It may be made with the 
yoke with curved points and without the extra 
trimming of overlapped half-circles, as the ma- 
terial of the blouse extends to the highest curve 
HOUSE GOWN WITH GUIMPE. of the yoke, or these half-circles may be replaced 

’ by a trimming or braid, giving the same effect with 
leas work. The fastening of the bleuse is at the 
centre of the back. The knickerbockers are included 
in the pattern. 
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Cut Paper Pattern No. 546. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt 
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Baby's Bath” 


2H Mother,—this is for you! 

That little pink and white 
Possibility —that tiny Tot 
your Hopes are centered on 

runs daily risks from Skin 

Disease Infection. 

Because the Soap for Baby’s bath 
looks white and pure, and seems fragrantly 
clean to the nostrils, you trust it with your 
Treasure. 

But forget not that even the purest 
Soap is but pure Fat saponified. 

And Fat, in any form, is to Bacteria 
what Mother’s Milk to Babes—the 
very Essence of Nourishment. 

So that even the purest, and best-in- 
tentioned Soap may become a veritable 
hcet-bed for the breeding and transmission 
of Disease-Germs, nourishing them into 
virulent activity by the very quality of 
its Fat. 

So say Physicians, who have the Public 
Health at heart. 3 


It is, therefore, not enough that Soap 
be pure. 

Safety demands that it also be steri- 

‘lized and fortified against infection. 

It is not enough that it be Antiseptic 
(like Carbolic Soap), but that it be bland, 
soothing, softening, healing, and free from 
all unpleasant druggy odors, all biting, 
burning or tingling sensations. 

It must ‘‘Do Good by Stealth” and 
hide its kindly power behind the pleasant 
outwardness of such Soaps as are merely 
made to please the senses, 

Now, there ts a Soap which qualifies 
on all of these points~—Mother! 

It is, first of all, as pure as care can 
make it, overflowing with bland, creamy, 
softening, ‘‘Sweet/Oil’’ characteristics, 
which ‘‘leave a pleasant farewell after 
them.” 

But, plus all these, it contains the 











is 
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“The Menace in 












A Little Sermon 
on Soap 








_————— 





vital addition of a Skin Specific famous 
among Physicians everywhere under the 
name of ‘‘ Resinol.”’ 

This is not, in itself advertised to the 
General Public, but is widely prescribed 
and used by Physicians. 

“‘Resinol” is so soothing and powerful 
that it kills the sting of a wasp in two 
minutes, and instantly relieves the most 
aggravated itching, or surface inflamma- 
tion. 

It heals slow sores that nothing else 
has healed, while being so harmless that 
one might eat some of it. 

Resinol is also the most effective Germ- 
destroyer which is at once soothing, heal- 
ing, and which possesses the power to put 
Pain or Irritation to Sleep in any Skin 
trouble, Chafing, Sunburn or Prickly Heat. 

Such is the Vital Element in Resinol 
Soap, which fortifies it against Infection, 
makes it heal small scratches or irrita- 
tions without care, soothes and ex- 
hilarates after using, softens hard water, 
and gives a satin-like smoothness to the 
skin. 

The odor of Resinol Soap is delight- 
fully ‘‘clean” and refreshing, suggesting 
faintly the fine fragrance of real, old-time, 
Russia Leather. 

Its use—for Toilet, Bath and Hair- 
wash, and more than all else, for Baby’s 
Soothing Bath. 

Its price from Druggists is 25 cents for 
a cake which should last over two months. 

Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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A PRACTICAL 


© find a long cloak which 
T is suitable for evening 

use and street use is 
one of the dearest ambitions 
of the practical, economical- 
ly-minded woman. It is not 
an easy thing to find, but in 
the illustration given here 
such a cloak is pictured. It 
is loose enough for comfort 
and for use over an evening 
gown, it has a full sleeve 
without any appearance of 
clumsiness, it has good long 
lines, and a definite sim 
plicity of cut which will 
recommend it to home dress 
makers. The trimming is 
simple and yet extremely 
smart. Tucked bands of the 
cloth itself set between bias 
stitched bands are suitable 
for the plainest coat—even 
for one intended for use as 
a rain-coat or for motoring. 
The bias bands may have 
elaborate silk braid substitu 
ted for them if something 
more dressy is desired. The 
vest, which is really a part 
of the coat, not a separate 
plece, may be of a contrast- 
ing material, or may be of 
the cloth itself, with a facing 
of handsome lace, a fur edge, 
or rich frogs as ornaments 
for closing it instead of the 
buttons pictured on the model. 

The curved band of tuck- 
ing around the shoulder is 
especially becoming in its ef 
fect of width. The back of 
the cloak has an _ inverted 
box-pleat effect to below the 
shoulder-line, giving fulness 
below These pleats are 
stitched flat. 

Broadcloth, camel's - hair, 
serge, cravenette for winter, 
and pongee or mohair for au 
tumn or spring, are appro- 
priate materials for this cloak. 
Its lining, if it is to have one, 
should be cut by the same 
pattern as the outside. Around 
the neck it has a flat trim- 
ming, and a fur collar or lace 
cape may be added. 

In the making of such a 
cloak a little stiffening should 
be used around the neck, in 
the cuffs, and around the 
lower edge. The lining for an 
evening cloak, or for one in- 
tended for even occasional 
evening use over light gowns, 
should be white or quite light 
in color. The cravenette coats 
are usually made without li- 
ning, as are the mohair and 
pongee ones, but for almost 
any other materials than these 
a satin lining is considered 


necessary. If the expense of this 
great there is a very serviceable and nice-looking 
twilled cotton or linen-back lining satin which may 
be bought at fifty cents a yard. 
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CLOAK FOR STREET, EVENING, 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 548. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


Price, 35 cents 





LONG CLOAK PATTERN FOR ALL USES 


The tucked band of trim- 
ming may have velvet sub- 
stituted for it on an eve- 
ning or carriage cloak, and 
the edges of this velvet band 
may be finished with a fancy 
braid instead of the severely 
simple stitched bias band of 
cloth. 

For a _ plain, serviceable 
garment a tan or dark blue 
cravenette is a good choice 
as to material. Broadcloth 
comes next, or serge, the lat- 
ter being in some ways pref- 
erable because it is less Mable 
to spot and may be cleaned 
without injury to its appear- 
ance. A light broadcloth or 
a black or dark blue broad- 
cloth in the beautiful soft 
finished cloth which is now 
obtainable makes a_ very 
smart cloak—one good enough 
for any occasion, even though 
the trimming is simple. 

Many good cloak models 
have appeared in former 
numbers of tife Bazar which 
are still included among the 
Cut Paper Patterns. These 
will be found illustrated in 
the regular Cut Pattern 
Catalogue, which is _ sent 
without charge to any one 
requesting a copy. A good 
model is No. 508, for in- 
stance, which, though it was 
issued in the spring, is an 
equally good style for au 
tumn and winter. The eve- 
ning cloak pattern No. 494 
is a particularly pretty de- 
sign. Its trimming of velvet 
and braid is original in style 
and very Parisian. A 
fur collar or feather 
boa should be worn 
with this cloak. For 
more severe use Is the 
automobile or travelling 
cloak No. 482. This is 
a model which is best 
suited to mohair, taf- 
feta, or pongee. Pat- 
tern No. 464 
is a good loose 
model, and its 
odd draped 
sleeve is quite 
original and 
graceful. The 
lace cape and 
ruffes in the 
sleeves give 
it a decided- 
ly dressy ef- 
fect. Yet an- 
other most 
satisfactory 
pattern is the 
Monte Carlo 
evening cloak 


DRIVING. 


considered too No. 419, which is warm, fall, and smart in shape. 
The fact that a long cloak is considered, in these davs, 
almost a necessary part of a.complete winter's outfit 


makes these patterns of especial interest just now. 
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ee ea wholesome. complexion is assured disse: iis fathfll use 
¢ Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. It cleanses better than soap, 
“neutralizes all impurities, builds the tissue, dispelling withered dryness ; makes — 
the skin soft, smooth and free from wrinkles ; keeps face and hands youthful. 
* Best for Babies’ delicate skin and for men who shave. Guaranteed to contain ‘ed 
“no grease, bleach or chemicals ; will not aid the growth of hair. ‘Subs! : 
disappoint; buy only Hinds’; at all dealers, 50c.; or if not obtainable sent 
postpaid “b us. Write for Free mee Bottle and Booklet. | 
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CLOTH WALKING COSTUME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 549. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt. 


VERY smart and becoming walking suit, most 

A eminently practical, is Cut Paper Pattern No. 
549. The pleated skirt is not difficult to make, 

and with its wide front box pleat is becoming to 
almost any figure. The back has the pleats con- 
tinuing to meet in the centre. The length is the 
sensible one for walking suits, to clear the ground 
well all around. For shopping, marketing, travel- 
ling, and all such uses it is a most satisfactory style. 
As to the jacket, that has even more good points 
about it in that it may be varied in several ways. 
It has a fitted back and a semifitted front. By semi- 
fitted we mean that, having a seam, it may be 
curved in below the bust if that seems desirable, 
while if the straight effect is preferred it is quite 
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VALUABLE COSTUME PATTERNS ‘* 


as good and much more becoming to a woman whose 
figure is not very good. The pleated skirt part and 
the belt may be set slightly high, above the waist 
line, and so the Empire effect may be given. The 
sleeve is pleated in at the lower part to form a 
cuff, which is banded with velvet or braid. Belt and 
collar should have the same trimmings as the sleeves. 

The little girls’ frock is one which may be made 
in any soft woollen material or pongee or even in 
lawn. It has the separate guimpe or underwaist 
which is such a comfort for children especially. 
This guimpe should be made of sheer nainsook or 
batiste with a tiny frill of Valenciennes lace at neck 
and wrists. ‘The skirt and blouse have deep pleats 
with the edge of each stitched like a tuck, which 
gives a very pretty full effect for a child of slender 
figure. The square collar and broad flaring cuff at 
the elbow may be of lace or embroidery, as is best 
suited to the material of the frock, or for a school 
dress of dark serge or cashmere they may be of 
écru linen with a band of silk braid for a finish 





PLEATED AFTERNOON FROCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 550. 
Sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Price, 25 cents 


at the edge, or a row of feather-stitching in the 
same color as the frock. Velvet ribbon or soft 
louisine ribbon may be used for the tie and sash, 
or a plain belt may be used instead of the sash 
over a simple dress. 
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The Question of Beauty 


is largely a matter 
of skin cleanliness 
and healthfulness. 
Taboo paint, pow- 
der, skin foods, lo- 
tions and such— 
make friends with 
good soap and fresh 
water—take plenty 
of exercise — and 
Dame Nature will 
do her best for your 
complexion. 






Did you ever stop to 
think what happens when 
the skin is not kept thor- 
oughly cleansed (and 
when we say cleansed, we 
mean cleansed, not merely 
washed off). 


The -sutface of the 
human body contains 
millions of tiny little 
glands — only visible 
through a microscope— 
which are full of life and duty when in a 
healthful condition. One-sixth of all the 
waste matter daily thrown off from the body 
is shed through these pores, and if not 
thoroughly removed it remains to clog up 
these glands and destroy their mission. A 
sallow, “broken-out” or generally unhealthy 
skin is the result. 


Absolute skin health and beauty—and 
this means the daily removal of all waste 
matter—is only possible with the constant 
aid of good soap and water. The water is 
easily obtained; the problem is to find the 
right soap. 


A soap can either cleanse, purify, soften 


“Have You a Little Fairy in 


and beautify the skin—or 
it can clog, irritate, rough- 
en and injure it. 

FAIRY SOAP notonly 
cleans but cleanses. It re- 
moves the dead waste mat- 
ter—theimpurities—from 
the pores and leaves them 
free to perform their func- 
tion. 


FAIRY SOAP is pure 
—it is made from choice 
cocoanut oil and edzble beef 
fat—the best and purest 
ingredients we can buy. 
It contains no coloring 
matter or other adulterant, 
to cover up a multitude of 
bad materials. Itis good, 
pure soap and nothing but 
soap, and will agree with 
the tenderest skin. 

Although FAIRY SOAP sells 
for but 5c a cake, it is the peer of 
any soap—white or otherwise—sold 
today, regardless of price.- Prove 


this to your satisfaction by a 
personal test. 







THE N. K. 
FAIRBANK 
4 COMPANY 


Chicago 


Fairy Soap 
was granted 
highest possi- 
ble awards at P 
bothSt. Louis 7° 
and Portland 4’ 3 
Expositions : 


Your Home? ’”’ 
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USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL PATTERNS 


HE Russian suit still holds a ca a 
T sway for small boys, and 

fortunately, for to almost — 
all it is becoming, while for 
the mother who has to make 
her boy’s suits it is a boon, as 
nothing could be simpler. From 
her own discarded dresses she 
can often cut one of these sty 
lish little suits, and no trim- 
ming but a row of machine 
stitching and a few buttons is 
needed. 

This style of making is suited 
to cloth of all kinds—serge, 
ijnen, galatea, and even ging 
ham for summer play suits. 
They are easily washed and 
ironed in this simple design, so 
the mother is wise who keeps 
her small boy in gingham and 
linen suits as far into the 
winter as possible. Thus he is 
always fresh and clean, with 
no unsightly spots such as will 
not come out of the woollen 
materials 

The back of this blouse is 
plain, having just the same 
tuck at each side as is seen 





at the front. The stitched 

straps cross at the back just | 

below the collar. A belt of | 
| 


the same material as the suit 
may be used, or one of leather 
with a buckle. Buttons may be 
used down both sides of the 


‘ 


front of the blouse or only at 





OAK-LEAF CUT-WORK CENTREPIECE. 
Perforated Pattern with Stamping Powder 
Price in 22-inch size, 35 cents; with plate and tumbler doilies, 50 cents. Centrepiece, 27- 
inch size, price, 50 cents; with doilies, 65 cents. 


one side as pictured The edges are all buttonholed with a stitch about 
here. three-sixteenths of an inch deep. The acorn cups 
The set of centrepiece are made of French knots set closely together. 
and doilies in a design The anchoring securely of the cross-threads is one 
of cut-work of oak leaves -of the most important items in cut-work. This 
and acorns which was re- must be done, or the piece will be a failure. Each 
cently illustrated in the thread must be “ twisted.” That is, when the 
Bazar has proved so _ cross-threads in one open space have been set in 
popular, and so many re- the thread should be carried back over exactly the 
quests for the centre same ground, twisting the needle around each 
piece in a larger. size thread to give a rope effect. 
have been received, that a The stamping is done with a fine powder, which 
design has been made. should be rubbed over the lines of the pattern with 
The original design was a piece of soft cloth. When this has been done re- 
for a centrepiece of move the pattern and iron the stamped linen with 
twenty-two inches diame- a hot iron. The powder contains a gum which is 
ter, while the new one melted by the hot iron and so sets the stamping. 


measures twenty - seven When the work is finished the linen may be cut 
inches across. The prices away, but not before, and before cutting it is weli 
are given above. The to be sure that all edges have the buttonhole finish, 
work should be done on or the result will be disappointment when the 
linen of good gqltality. threads pull out even before the linen is laundered. 
The outlines of the fig- The littie round centres of the spider-webs in the 


ures should be marked open spaces are made by weaving the thread in and 
first by a running stitch, out around the crossing of the stitches. A mer 
and all cross-threads over cerized thread is the best to use for the embroid 
the open spaces should be ery. It is softer than the linen thread. Around 
put in and set well back the acorns the buttonhole-stitch cannot be very deep, 
into the linen, to be later but it must be deep enough to protect the edge and 
Cut Paper Pattern No 551 covered by embroidery, or to be safe from pulling out. The veins in the 
Sizes, 3, 4, and 6years. Price, they will pull out when leaves are worked in rope-stitch, and the stems in 
15 cents the open-work is cut out. buttonholing put in like long-and-short stitch. 
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BOY'S RUSSIAN SUIT. 
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“Just a gleam of ivory 
in her smile.”’ 


Miss Adele Ritchie 


one of America’s most 
beautiful artistes, says: 

“Zodenta will impart 
a radiance of dazzling 
white to the teeth that 
no other dentifrice can 
give.” 


ZODENTA 


FOR THE TEETH 


is different from all other 
dentifrices. Zodenta has 
the peculiar and special 
property of dissolving 
all injurious deposits. 
These deposits discolor 
and destroy the delicate 
enamel and cause what 
we know as “ decayed 
teeth.” Italso prevents 
the formation of tartar, 
and its antiseptic and 
germicidal properties de- 
stroy all potsons and 
germs which cause soft- 
ened and diseased gums. 


Price 26c. 
at all druggists. 


FREE 


to every user of Zodenta 
a 7-inch oxidized silver 
Hat Pin. Send us the 
screw cap from the tube 
of Zodenta you buy at 
your drug store. If your 
druggist is out of Zodenta 
mail us 25c. and mention 
the Hat Pin offer and we 
will send you the Zodenta 
and the Hat Pin, post- 
paid. 














































Make us PROVE what Milkweed Cream will do. 

Just send us your name and address and we will mail free a sample 
of this delicious, beneficial Skin Food, and also a booklet 
containing autograph letters and photo engravings of fifteen of 
America’s Stage Queens. Mention the name of your druggist and 
we will also send an individual Tooth-Brush Holder Free. 


Milkweed Cream 


ensures brilliant complexions. It nourishes the skin and tissues, 
makes plump, rounded cheeks, and firm, healthy flesh. 

Rubbing is unnecessary; you simply apply Milkweed Cream 
with the finger tips and it doesits ownwork. Rubbing and knead- 
ing the skin makes it loose and flabby, causing wrinkles and large, 
unsightly pores.’ 





















































F.F. Ingram 
Milkweed Cream is most economical; it is only necessary to use & Co., . 
sufficient to cover the tip of your finger. 49 Tenth s 
men 
ilkweed Cream is not greasy ; it it rapidly al I 7 >» skin, ¢ IN 
Milkweed Cream is not greasy pidly absorbed by the skin, and Street, 


its medicinal action is such that it prevents shiny and oily skins, removes tan, 
freckles, blackheads, and all blemishes, defects, and disfigurements of the 
skin and complexion. 
Improves bad complexions 
Preserves good complexions 
Sold by all druggists at 60 centsa jar, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


F. F. INGRAM & CO., 
49 Tenth St., DETROIT, Mich. 


Detroit, 
Mich. 
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A CHEMISETTE SET OF IRISH POINT-LACE 


BY ETHELYN 


HIS Irish lace set is a particularly good one for 
E i use with such a blouse pattern as No. 545. 
° This pattern was illustrated last month with 
a simple lace yoke and cuffs. Now the lace pat- 
tern is offered in order that any woman who wishes 
daintier, handsomer lace than she feels that she 
can afford to buy may be able to make it for her- 
self. The cost of the pattern and the materials 
will be much less than that of such a set in any 
good lace and infinitely less than the real Irish 
crochet, which it closely resembles in effect. The 
double flowers mentioned are not a necessity, and 
for a beginner they might be a little puzzling, so 
the flowers may be made single where it is pre- 
ferred. The double ones, however, are pretty. 

In close imitation of the 

Irish crochet lace which 
has been so popular for 
several years we have what 
is now called Irish point 
lace, a lace made of closely 
woven braids resembling the 
heavy crocheted parts of the 
real lace and a few needle- 
point stitches. The French 
people were the first to 
adopt the idea of substitu- 
ting the braids in this way, 
and for that reason the lace 
is sometimes spoken of as 
“ French-Irish ” lace. 
. While not every one can 
make real Irish crochet and 
eertainly not every one can 
afford to wear it, it is with- 
in the power of every care- 
ful needleworker to fashion 
the braid lace, and the re- 
sults when well done are 
satisfactory to the most fas- 
tidious and are often more 
pleasing than the real cro- 
chet. The cost of the ma- 
terial is slight in compari- 
son with the beauty and the 
value of the lace when com- 
pleted. 

As the Irish point-lace is 
very durable as well as 
beautiful, it is used for al 
most every purpose for which lace can be employed, 
from the hat to the shoes, on parasols, dresses, 
gloves, and coats, so no mistake can be made in 
favoring Irish point-lace. 

As in all braid laces, care must be taken in 
basting the braids on the pattern, and as some of 
them are quite heavy, even more care than usual 
should be observed in trying to get the curves and 
turns just right. One may experience a little dif- 
ficulty at first in handling these braids, as they are 
not quite so pliable as those used for the softer laces, 
but with a little practice in the use of the draw- 
threads one can soon learn to handle them with ease. 

Some of the flower figures should first be made 
in the hand and then basted face down to the 
eambrie pattern before the background stitches are 
put in. This is especially true of the double fig- 
ures, in which the inner petals are entirely separate 
from the outer ones except when they are joined at 
the centre by a ring. 

In the ordinary twists and turns of the braid 
it is well to use the draw-thread, and partially pull 
the braid into shape as it is being basted down, as 
this helps to fit the figures more smoothly in place. 

The very simplest stitches are employed in fill- 
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BOX-PLEATED BLOUSE.—No. 
With Irish Point-Lace Chemisette and Cuffs. 
Waist Pattern, price, 15 cents. 

Lace Pattern No. 61, price, 50 cents 


J. MORRIS 


ing the figures, and these are usually the Brussels 
net for the oval or round spaces and the Russian 
ladde? for those that are long and narrow. The 
Irish ground-stitch which fs used for all the baci- 
ground is the characteristic stitch of this lace, and 
is quite simple and easily made after a word of 
explanation. It is much like the Flemish _ point, 
the only real difference being that picots are made 
on the twisted threads. To make it, the thread 
is fastened to a side of the braid, and a loose loop 
made across one corner of the space to be filled 
and the thread fastened. Twist back to about the 
middle of the loop, make a loose buttonhole-stitch, 
into which work three small buttonhole-stitches, then 
pass the thread through the first buttonhole-stitch, 
and twist the balance of 
the first loop. Often it 
is wise to start a_ sec- 
ond and a third loop before 
the first is completed, and 
sometimes a whole space 
may be filled with these half- 
twisted background stitches 
before twisting back over 
the single threads and put- 
ting in picots where needed. 

The square  chemisette 
here \shown together with 
the stock and deep cuff of 
‘Irish point-lace are made 
after the manner described 
above, and the design is one 
of the simplest and prettiest 
of Irish point patterns. The 
set of four pieces requires 
twenty-four yards of the 
plain braid, nine yards of 
the picot braid, thirfy-six 
rings, and four balls of lin- 
en thread No. 300. 

The chemisette, which is a 
yoke, is seven inches deep 
and nine inches wide, and 
has a square back effect ex- 
actly like the front. If de- 
sired, it may really be set 
into a waist as a yoke. 
With a plain waist the 
stock and cuffs could be 
used without the chemisette. 

After basting the braid in place, one will be 
surprised to see how little work there is to do, 
and how quickly the entire set can be completed. 

If a soft sheer lace is desired, the pattern may 
be developed in Duchesse braids, or excellent re- 
sults may be obtained by using the silk draw - thread 
braids in either black or white. 

The braids that were used in making the set 
in the Irish lace were a narrow, firmly woven, 
plain braid for the smaller figures and tendrils, | 
and a slightly wider, more open picot braid for 
the edges and larger flower figures. The thread 
was a rather heavy twisted linen thread, and the 
rings small and hard. 

The buttonholing of the background stitches gives 
more of the crochet effect than does a simple 
twisting. The stitches are put in as described 
above, sometimes filling in a whole space, and then 
one goes back over them, buttonholing each thread 
closely, and where a picot or loop is required ma- 
king a loose stitch and buttonholing over that be- 
fore going on -to the end of the thread. A glance 
at a bit of real Irish lace will show at once the 
effect of the picots in the background and where to 
put them in. 


545. 
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You Judge 
By the Lining 


When you wish to determine how well a 
(Hydegrade | garment is made you at once turn to the 
== inside—to the Jining and seams. 
TEXTILES There is no better indication of taste in 
dress than linings of Hydegrade Textiles. 
Their use means two things: elegance and long wear. 

In each of the four special Hydegrade linings here offered the highest 

attainment in wearing and finishing is reached. Whatever your lining 
; needs there is no other fabric that will fill 
k them as perfectly as one of those bearing 
Sa and the Hydegrade stamp. In Lucenta Satin 
. you will find a fabric that approaches so 
Satin closely to the genuine silk article that it takes 
an expert to detect the difference. Its beautiful finish is guaranteed 
permanent. There is no use for satin to which Lucenta is not 

adaptable. 40 cents a yard. 
To appreciate what may be accomplished 

= . . 
Pai sley ina handsome moire effect ask to see 
Paisley Percaline. Dress and drop linings 
. of this finely-finished fabric are rich and 
Percaline durable. 20 cents a yard. 

Dressmakers everywhere find Sakana Satine fills the need of a 
first-class, long-wearing lining for women’s jackets and similar gar- 
ments. It has a delicate finish of subdued lustre. 30 cents a yard. 

Rusiline has a silky finish of great brilliancy and is an extremely 

serviceable fabric for general lining pur- 


poses. 25 cents a yard. 
Ask for Rusiline ready-made Petticoats. 
Look for label stitched in waistband. 
Satine Allthese fabrics are made in 100 shades and 
~ are obtainable at lining counters everywhere. 
Don’t fail to see the Hydegrade trademark on the selvage, also the 
accompanying characteristic lettering stamped on each kind. These 
marks are your protection against inferior imitations. 
If you have difficulty in securing Hyde- 
ba ied grade fabrics send us money order and we 
Rus } j | ne will see that you are supplied at once. 
Write for free samples; also illustrated 
booklet of valuable information about the use of Hydegrade linings. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 361-363 Broadway, New York City. 
Makers of HYDEGRADE Textiles. 
Introducers of the famous HEATHERBLOOM TAFFETA. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


MARRLEHEAD.—I heard the other day of a pretty 
manner of “ showering” a bride with linen. There 
was first an evening party for all the guests; in 
this instance the entertainment was cards and a 
progressive game was played; I think hearts. Then 


came the suppér, and, while the guests were eating, . 


the parlor porti@res were drawn, and when they 
had finished the room was thrown open and there 
was a Christmas tree lighted and hung with packages. 
The effect was charming. Of course all the packages 
were for the bride elect, and most of them were 
linen articles all tied up prettily in different colored 
tissue-papers with ribbons. A Santa Claus did the 
presenting and handed the bride one by one the 
presents with the names on the cards. I think 
this would be the best scheme for your party. To 
compliment the bride, too, the supper-table was 
decorated with her favorite flowers and color; the 
dishes were those known to be her choice, and the 
place-cards were charmingly mounted little snap- 
shots ef the bride which the hostess had taken and 
mounted. The prizes for the card-party were large 
photographs of the bride prettily framed, so the 
reason of the entertainment was well carried out. 

Bripe.—In October you can decorate the house 
charmingly for a wedding with the flowers and 
leaves that you can find out-of-doors. Nothing is 
more effective than an autumn-leaf wedding. If 
you can hire a few growing palms and plants it 
will add to the effect. Put big boughs of leaves 
in the fireplaces, over the mantels, and wherever 
they will be effective; they are lovely. Shade the 
lights with red and yellow to carry out the effect. 
You couid, at little expense, have a carpenter make 
out of wood and wire an arch and have this covered 
with leaves. This stands where the bride and groom 
may stand under it to be married and afterwards 
to receive congratulations. As you are limited about 
the expense do not attempt an elaborate supper. 
Have a table in the dining-room and have it prettily 
decorated with candles, and a big wedding-cake in 
the middle with a wreath about it, and little dishes 
of candies, salted nuts, ete. Serve only salad and 
sandwiches, ice-cream and cake, and coffee. This 
will be enough. It is a pretty idea for the bride 
to have a number of her girl friends assist her, 
not having them as regular bridesmaids, but wear- 
ing white dresses. They may stand on either side 
of the room while she walks to the minister, and 
hold garlands of greens which are easy to make 
and do not cest anything. This is often done at 
a home wedding. The girls in white with the gar- 
lands look so pretty. 

Frrtreen.—-I cannot do better than describe a 
charming crystal anniversary that I attended late- 
ly ; I know it will give you some helpful suggestions. 
In the centre of the table was a mirror, and on it 
stood a glass vase filled with flowers. At every 
cover for the ladies was a little glass basket filled 
with flowers, and at the gentlemen's covers were 


tall glasses with the boutonniéres in them. These 
were the souvenirs. The candles were in glass 
candlesticks, and all the candies, fruit, etc., in 


glass dishes. The dates of the wedding and of the 
anniversary were made of flowers and decorated the 
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table at the foot and head. At dessert a wedding- 
cake was brought in on a pane of glass and put 
before the hostess to cut. A good fish course for 
for such a supper would be cold salmon with 
mayonneise dressing if you can get the salmon. 
You can use any other fish if you wish, and boil 
it and serve it with mayonnaise, Have cucumbers 
with French dressing also. For a salad course have 
tomatoes scooped out and filled with a mixture of 


vegetables, including corn, and served on lettuce 
leaves. 
Natica.—You can have a very pretty Japanese 


party at not too much expense. I would advise you’ 
to send to some dealer in Oriental goods or novel- 
ties, or to any large department shop in any 
big city for the articles that you are not able to 
get at home. You can get fans and umbrellas and 
lanterns for a very little price. Hang the lanterns 
on the trees; use umbrellas, too, as ornaments, and 
have little corners arranged with Japanese screens 
where you serve the eatables. I would advise buy- 
ing outright cheap kimonos rather than trying to 
make them, but if you prefer the latter give the 
preference to materials with large birds and bright 
flowers. Use brilliant colors, and arrange the hair 
in Japanese fashion with little fans and big paper 
or cloth chrysanthemums. To be really Japanese 
have cherry-blossom sherbet and wafers and tea of 
all kinds for the refreshments. Have a corner where 
tea, hot and iced, is served, and a good. idea, if 
you are having the entertainment for charity, is 
to have a large number of pretty Japanese cups and 
saucers donated, and give one away with every 
cup of tea, charging enough to pay. You should 
serve the iced tea in little glasses. The sherbet may 
be flavored and colored with oranges, and any thin 
wafer will be correct. You can, too, have lemonade ; 
it will be quite proper. -Have the grounds made at- 
tractive with hammocks and cozy corners with rugs 
on the ground and comfortable chairs and sofas. 
You could have archery and other games played, 
charging a small amount to every one who con- 
tests, and furnishing prizes for the most successful. 
I am sure that the affair will be very pretty if 
carried out on these lines. 

Onive.—The prettiest way to announce a birth 
is to send the mother’s card with a wee card at- 
tached to it. A little bow of baby-ribbon ties the 
ecards together at the corner. The baby’s card may 
be engraved or written. It should bear the baby's 
name and the. date of birth. The cards are sent as 
soon as baby and mother want to receive visitors 
and are sent to every one interested. This is the 
conventional kind of announcement. 

M. B.---Yes, the bridesmaids may wear different 
colored dresses—two dressing alike I suppose you 
mean—or the couples may wear different shades 
of the same color: this is a scheme that works out 
prettily. Why not have the two married friends 
of the bride assist in serving refreshments at the 
reception? One could serve punch or lemonade and 
the other coffee. This will be quite correct. Or 
they may stand by the bride and receive at the re- 
ception with the bridesmaids even if they do not 
take any part in the church service. 
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CHAS.A.STEVENS &BROS. 


lO9~1I5 STATE ST. CHICAGO 
SPECIAL CATALOGUE— 


CLOANS-SUITS- FURS WAISTS AND SKIRTS 
4900 FALL: afd WINTER-/907 


on Reguest \\7 Zi 


Send your address at once if 
you desire a copy of 
the prettiest 


“Style Book”’ 


issued this season. The demand 
is such that to insure getting 
one you must write at once. 

It will be mailed free of charge. 
It gives the correct information as to 
the styles and colors, and quotes the 
lowest prices for dependable garments. 














































It contains several hundred beautiful 
half-tone etchings, showing the new 
styles in suits, coats, skirts, furs, waists, 
etc. 

Style No. 1415. This illustration 
shows a most promising type of 
separate Coat for favor this season. 
The semi-fitting lines, artistically 
atranged collar, and application 
of braid gracefully argumenting 
the long, straight lines demand- 
ed by fashion, are all strong 
features for this season. 









As to detail: It is composed of fine 
quality all-wool Kersey, and may be 
had in black, blue, castor, brown or red, the braid 
and buttons being either of black or same color, as 
bests suits the general color scheme. The velvet 
collar, the large outside pockets, and neatly turned 
tailored cuffs give just the right finish to this 
stylish long coat. A lining =" Duchesse Venetian 
extends to the waist line, sleeves in- 

cluded. Price, - - - - - ${ 2.75 

















Chas. A. Stevens & Bros, ert. 4, Chicago, Ill, | 
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BEREAVEMENT.—Yes, all expressions of sympathy 
and condolence should be acknowledged. Often a 
eard regularly engraved for the purpose is sent in 
acknowledgment, but it is just as good form to 
use black-bordered cards and write on them under 
the engraved name some such wording as “ Thank 
you for your kind expression of sympathy.” These 
should be sent about two weeks after the time of 
bereavement, and should be put in black-bordered 
envelopes which fit them. Of course to near and 
dear friends and relatives a more intimate and 
personal acknowledgment should be sent—a_ per- 
sonal letter, or a letter written by some one of the 
family if the person who is most deeply afflicted is not 
able to write. 

New Mexico.—At a high-noon wedding the bride 
must wear a high-neck dress; so must her attend- 
ants. But the dresses may be white or of light 
colors. As the bride will, I suppose, wear the 
conventional white wedding attire, it will, perhaps, 
be prettier for her maid of honor to wear a light 
pink or blue dress made of muslin, soft silk, or any 
light airy material. If, however, the bride wears a 
travelling dress her attendant should wear a light 
dress, but not so dressy as otherwise. It is not 
obligatory to serve any refreshments after the wed- 
ding rehearsal, but if you want to serve ices and 
eake and candies it will be all right and enough. 
At the wedding have the refreshments served from 
one long table in the dining-room, and let the 
guests help themselves informally. Serve salad 
and sandwiches and cold ham and chicken or 
chicken jelly and ices and ice-cream and cake and 
coffee. Have wedding-cake, of course, and a bride- 
cake, too. You can, if you wish, have small tables 
for the guests, but it is not necessary. At the re- 
hearsal entertainment I would advise, too, having 
a table from which the guests may help themselves. 
It is always the easiest way. 

Le1LA.—Black-bordered cards are used as long as 
one is in mourning. It is customary to wear black 
for two years after a parent's death, so the black- 
bordered cards should be used for that period. 
Formal calls are made and returned during the 
second year of mourning. During the first year no 
ealls are made, and none but the most informal 
entertainments attended, according to the _ strict 
code. In all these matters it is the privilege of 
each one to judge for herself, more or less. Yes, 
hand the cards to the maid who opens the front 
door when making visits. When the hostess opens 
it herself lay the cards on a convenient table. 

M. E.—A double wedding is a very pretty funce- 
tion. As there will be eight bridesmaids and two 
maids of honor I would advise a little variety in 
the dresses. It would be attractive to have the 
two maids in white—muslin, chiffon, or any delicate 
material will do—and the eight bridesmaids in 
pinks of different shades of the same color. Two 
may be in very pale pink, two in darker pink, and 
so on. This is an idea which is much in vogue 
and can be most charmingly carried out. Or have 
four in the same shade and four in a darker. If 
you prefer green it is a very pretty color for the 
bride’s attendants. The materials should be soft 
and delicate. There are very pretty inexpensive 
chiffon cloths and muslins that are charming for 
such dresses. The maids of honor may carry 
flowers of the color of the other attendants’ dresses. 
and the attendants white or pink flowers. Decorate 
the church largely with greens. You can get out- 
of-doors such pretty vines and boughs of greens, 
and have them in the chancel if you do not want 
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to hire palms for the occasion. Use a few flowers 
in pots—lilies or chrysanthemums—in the chancel, 
and decorate, if you can get them, with asters and 
chrysanthemums, which will be in season. A chry- 
santhemum wedding is lovely. You can have bunches 
of the flowers at the head of each pew, on the 
window ledges, and wherever they will be pretty. 
Or you can make the same trimming with greens 
if you do not want the expense of the flowers. 

Hartrorp.—It is a pretty conceit at a twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary to carry out the silver 
idea by painting all the receptacles that hold the 
flowers with silver paint—it will wash off easily 
afterwards. Also use silver on the refreshment- 
table, having silver shades for the lights, silver 
paper doilies, and all the silver that can be pro- 
cured. It is always a good idea to give the guests 
at such an anniversary some souvenir of the oc- 
casion, no matter how small and _ inexpensive. 
Pretty little silvered boxes to hold a bit of wedding- 
cake are suitable; little silvered frames holding a 
picture of the bride and groom, ete. At an evening 
reception all the ladies who receive will wear eve- 
ning dress, of course; the bride of the occasion 
should be in white if possible. Decorate with 
white flowers, and have the dates of the wedding 
and of the anniversary in several places conspicuous 
in size and position. Make the figures out of card- 
board covered with silver paper and out of greens. 
I would advise having one large table spread in 
the dining-room and letting the guests help them- 
selves from it. This table should be very “ silvery,” 
and there should be a wedding-cake which the host- 
ess should cut. On the cake should be the appro- 
priate dates. Serve bouillon, salad, and cold tongue, 
chicken and croquettes, ices and cake and coffee, 
with any wine or punch you like or lemonade. 
Write for any more suggestions that I have over- 
looked. Thank you for your kind gratitude. 

C. G.—For a wedding anniversary for the tenth 
wedding the table should be decorated with tin 
just as far as possible. Have, for place-cards, thin 
tin cards with the guests’ names painted on them. 
Iiave a tin pail of flowers in the middle of the 
table, and little tin pans for the candies, salted 
nuts, olives, and all the small dishes. Serve the 
dinner as much as possible on tin platters, and have 
tin shavings to decorate the table and candles in 
tin candlesticks. Have passed at the end of dinner 
a large wedding-cake. Pretty souvenirs are little 
tin boxes tied with ribbon to use for carrying a 
piece of the wedding-cake away, or have tin vases 
holding flowers—pewter will answer and comes in 
such pretty designs. Serve a simple menu of musk- 
melons; clear soup: lobster croquettes, with sauce 
tartare; broiled chicken, potatoes, grated corn, or 
French pease; a salad of tomatoes stuffed with 
vegetables and mayonnaise; ice-cream and cake; 
and last candies and fruit. This will not be hard 
to prepare. 

Maup.—As a general thing a greeting is simulta- 
neous between two people, neither waits for the 
other to take the initiative. But in the case you 
quote it was certainly the place of the younger 
woman to greet the older lady if she waited for her 
to do so. It is an unusual instance; but a younger 
woman should always approach an older one and 
show her all the respect that she can. 

Mazin.—No, it is not necessary to offer an eve- 
ning caller any refreshment. Unless it is an eve- 
ning party or an occasion for which invitations 
are sent, no refreshments are needed, but there Is 
no objection to serving something light if you wish. 
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Do You Embroider ? 


The gifts our friends prize most are the work of our own 
hands. The best guide to Christmas gift-making is 


Home Needlework Magazine 


Published Bi-Monthly, the Authority on Embroidery, Lace Making 
and Things Fashionable. Beautiful Colored Plates in each issue. 


The October number tells just how to work the new Biedermaier Embroidery 
now all the rage in Europe and America. Exclusive designs’in a beautiful combina- 
tion of drawn work and embroidery called Ajour; also the new Delsbo and Skelksting 
embroideries from Northern Europe; Princess Lace applique, new designs for lace 
hat, lace centerpiece, lace handkerchiefs, tie ends and lace baby shoes. 


2" Don’t miss the December Christmas Number! Useful 
novelties for Holiday gifts, fancy work bags, collar bags, opera bags, towel racks, 
cravat holders for men, baby clothes rack, fancy aprons and calendars; designs for 
dresser scarfs, pin cushions, handkerchief and collar cases, tinted on white lawn, 


simple, dainty, and inexpensive. Also new designs for embroidered and lace-trimmed 
underwear. 


Special No rhe present yearly subscription rate of 50 cents will be increased to 75 cents 
. on December 15th, HOME NEEDLEWORK is now issued bi-monthly, or 
Offer Every Other Month, instead of quarterly. This is your chance to sub- 50c 


scribe at the old rate, Send your subscription before December 15th and it will cost you only 


Special N For 85 cents we will send you this handsome Corset cover design 

oO. stamped on fine Lawn, with one year’s subscription beginning with October, 
Offer 1906 ; or we will stamp the Corset Cover design on fine Nainsook, with one 
year’s subscription, for $1.10. Mention pattern wanted. Money refunded if not satisfied. After 
December 15th add 25 cents more to each offer. 

12 Accept one of these attractive offers at once. Embroider the Dainty 
Corset Cover and give it to one of your friends. It will make a most acceptable 
Christmas gift. 

Home Needlework Magazine, 59 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. 
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Texas.—yYou can, I am sure, have a very charm- 
ing entertainment on the grounds in the evening 
at little expense. You need not use so many lan- 
terns—just enough to give light—but arrange cozy 
places with rugs and chairs and little tables under 
the trees. Have the fortune-teller, by all means, and 
have games which can be played out-of-doors. Ar- 
range for contests. See who can carry most suc- 
cessfully a potato on the blade of a knife from one 
table to another; see who can pick up on a spoon 
and take from one place to another the most pota- 
toes in a given time; have guessing contests—the 
seeds in a pumpkin arranged for the occasion, the 
coffee beans in a pot; try also smelling and tasting 
contests—they are all great fun and are good for an 
outdoor party. Have the supper served at little 
tables on the veranda even if you have a simple 
menu: it will be more fun. And if you can afford 
to have some pieces of music it is great fun to 
dance square dances and the Virginia reel and other 


dances of the kind out-of-doors, too. If you waut 
help about any of the details write to me again. 
The photographs that you enclose are charming, 


and | am very certain that any kind of an evening 
party given in such an attractive place will be a 
great success. In your Southern latitude the eve- 
nings should be quite warm enough. 

IsABEL R.—-Yes, the form of announcement you 
enclose will be perfectly suitable. The name of 
the town in the announcement signifies the place 
where the wedding ceremony takes place. An- 
nouncement-cards should certainly be sent to every 
one on the bride’s and groom's calling lists. It 
is not obligatory to send them to merely business 
acquaintances, but to all who are known socially 
by either the bride or the groom. I would advise u 
bride to choose certainly for a travelling wedding- 
dress a color which is becoming to her, even if it 
is not the “most fashionable" shade. There are 
so many fashionable colors to choose from that she 
will surely be able to find one that is both fashion- 
able and becoming. For a simple wardrobe a bride 
who is to be married in the fall will require a 
handsome evening dress, a pretty high-neck after- 
noon dress, a calling suit, and a short walking dress, 
and one or two simple little house dresses to wear 


at home in the morning and in the afternoon. With 
some pretty blouses, and hats to correspond, this 
will be enough for a bride who does not intend to 
lead a very fashbonable life. It is better not to 
buy too many clothes, as they so soon go out of 
fashion 


RicHMOND.—-At a noon wedding do not have any 
artificial light; have the daylight well shaded so 
that there is no glare. When the father and mother 
of the bride do not know all the guests who will 
be present at the wedding it is the place of the 


ushers to introduce them. The ushers ask the 
guests their names—when they are not acquainted 
with them—and then introduce them to the host 


and hostess. The idea of having the bouquet com- 
posed of several small bunches of flowers tied to- 
gether is excellent and it is often done. Yes, you 
may conceal in the small bunches the ring, thimble, 
and piece of money. The bride should untie the 
bouquet and throw the small bunches all at the 
same time, to be caught by the bridesmaids; it is 
a pretty plan. At a noon wedding the gentlemen 
usually wear gloves, but it is not essential for them 
to do so. The ring finger of the glove the bride 
wears is ripped so that it may be easily slipped 
back’ for the ring to be put on, and then slipped on 
the finger again. The ripped finger is not notice- 
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able. Ask for any other details at any time; I 
will be delighted to give them, and there is plenty 
of time between now and the wedding to tell you 
all that you may want to know. 

PirrspurG.— The order of the bridal procession 
should be as foilows: first the four ushers come into 
the room, just after the minister, followed by the 
groom and the best man, has entered. The brides- 
maids follow the ushers and come just before the 
bride, who enters with her father or whoever gives 
her away. The groom meets the bride as she 
reaches the minister, and stands with her facing 
the minister, with their backs to the room. After 
the ceremony the bride and groom take the min- 
ister’s place after receiving his congratulations. 
Next them stand the bridesmaids on either side. 
The bride’s parents are together, not just by the 
bridal couple, but near, and the groom’s near rela- 
tives may stand by the bride’s parents. Yes, at a 
very small wedding it will be quite proper to serve 
only ices and wedding-cake. 

Mary B.—The donkey contést is played in the 
following way—and so are all the varieties on the 
game, and doubtless the Buster Brown one as well; 
With the picture, which comes on a piece of cloth 
large enough to be pinned on the wall, come all 
the articles which are to be pinned on. To each 
of these fasten a pin and give one article to every 


child. The children are stood in front of the pict- 
ure, about ten long steps away. When they have 
been blindfolded they are turned about once or 


twice and then told to walk ahead and pin on the 
article they hold. The one who comes nearest to 
putting the article in the correct place gets a prize. 
It causes much fun to see how the children have 
pinned on the articles, and a roar of laughter usual- 
ly greets every attempt. The way to arrange a 
progressive party is to have as many tables as you 
will need—four players being, as a general thing, at 
each table. Have a head table, which determines 
the time for all. Every one is given a score-card 
and partners are chosen. The four who draw No. 
1 are at the head table to begin. When a bell rings 
all begin playing. When a game is played at the 
head table the bell is rung again and the winners 
at each table move up; the losers stay where they 
are and all change partners. A star is put on the 
ecard of each winner. After a time limit the score- 
cards are handed in and a prize awarded to the one 
who has won most games, and often a consolation 
prize to the person who has lost most. This is the 
order. You will find in almost any copy of the 
Bazar descriptions of various kinds of games and 
contests which may be helpful to you. 

BeLinpa.—The conventional rule for the ushers’ 
attire at an afternoon wedding is black frock coat, 
dark gray trousers, white or fancy vest, white tie, 
patent-leather shoes, light pearl-gray kid gloves. 
With the cutaway coat all these details will be 
right. A high hat, of course, is proper with a frock- 
coat costume. 

Mrs. W. D.—At any kind of a wedding—house or 
church or wherever held—the groom pays none of 
the expenses except the minister’s fee and for the 
bouquets the bride and her attendants carry and 
for the carriages he uses to come to the church and 
when he drives away with the bride after the wed- 
ding. All the other expense about the wedding the 
bride’s father defrays. The groom presents his 
ushers with their gloves, ties, any little souvenir he 
likes to give them, and their boutonnié@éres. These 
few expenses are all that he is responsible for at 
any kind of a wedding. 
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Mellin’s Food 


for the Ba 


In a letter recently received, a 
mother wrote us: 



















“From the time we gave the first 
bottle of Mellin’s Food, baby began 
improving; the change for the bet- 
ter was almost instantaneous. 

“If other mothers want healthy 
babies, all they have to do is to get 
Mellin’s Food and the little, blue 
book, ‘The Care & Feeding of 
Infants,’ follow directions, and they 
will be all right.” 


May we send a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and “ the little, blue book ”’ to you? 
Write us to-day for them;they are Free. 
You will be glad to have them. 


MELLIN’'S FOOD CO,, BOSTON, MASS. 
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u A Mellin’s Food Boy, Stanley H. Wilson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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IN consideration of the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and tavartubly accompanying each letter with a plan. \_etters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 
than two months trom the time of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped euvelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of roomsin relation both to une another and to the points of the compass, and 
it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn: 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of descripticn. 


ITARLAND.—My first suggestion, although it is 
only a tentative one, since you undoubtedly know 
the conditions far better than I do, is that you 
use your parlor for a large living-room, with the 
den opening out of it as a more secluded and less 
conventional living-room, and the reception-hall as 
a reception-room. Under those conditions I would 
collect all the golden-oak furniture for the living- 
room—the large reading-table, the Morris chair, the 
rockers, and the bookcase—and buy new pieces of 
mahogany for the reception-hall. There seems to 
be little room for furniture in the reception-hall on 
account of the doors and windows. 

A color scheme for the down-stairs rooms will 
be as follows: Receptien-hall—woodwork, white; 
walls, green (self toned) ; rugs, green, écru, blue, and 
copper; curtains, madras, the same colors as the 
rugs. Living-room—walls, warm tan (plain or self 
toned); woodwork, walnut: rugs, greem tan, and 
copper; curtains, copper, raw silk, or madras, with 
écru net next the glass. Den-—walls, copper; wood- 
work, walnut; rug, green and copper; curtains, écru, 
net, orlinen. Dining-room—walls, old Egyptian blue ; 
woodwork, ivory white or a green satin melting into 
the blue; rugs, green or green and blue; curtains, 
green and blue madras with net next the glass; 
window-seat cushions covered with green corduroy. 

Stain the woodwork in the living-room and den 
instead of painting it, and in the dining-rodm if it 
is to be green. 

Carpet the stairs with a plain dark green filling. 

Your old rugs should harmonize with either the 
living-room or the den. I would not care to have 
any red in the reception-room. 

There is little choice between Wilton and Axmin- 
ster rugs. The royal Wiltons are more expensive. 

Have a window-seat in the bow window in your 
dining-room. That is not new, but it is always at- 
tractive. 

Your brown photographs will be perfectly appro- 
priate in any of the rooms. There is nothing more 
beautiful if one cannot have original paintings, en- 
gravings, or etchings. 

The furniture for your reception-room should con- 
sist of a table for a lamp, a small divan, two easy- 
chairs, a rocker or two, and some straight chairs. 


The smal! sets of three, two chairs and a small sofa,. 


are used as much as ever. 

A color scheme for the rooms up-stairs is as 
follows: Guest-room—walls, light silvery-green self- 
toned striped paper; floor, dark green rugs or mat- 
ting with rugs: curtains, white swiss with green 
figure ; furniture, mahogany. East room—walls, soft 
fawn satin paper; floor, dark brown rugs; curtains, 
old-rose madras inside the lace (the walls may be 
old-rose if you prefer). West room—walls, yellow 
ochre; paint the furniture white; rugs, green; cur- 
tains, white with green figure or light green. 

Paint all the bedrooms white. 

Mrs. L. L.—yYour house will be very attractive 
if you carry out the plans you send. It is better 
to know the surroundings of a house before giving 
advice about painting the exterior, but unless the 


surroundings make such a color scheme inharmoni- 
ous I would suggest either yellow, brown, and cream, 
or yellow, green, and cream, a Colonial yellow for 
the body of the house, cream trimmings, and either 
green or brown shingles. Your house seems to be 
Colonial in spirit, and so requires a Colonial treat- 
ment. 

Hlave buff walls in your hall, since it has only 
one window ; warm tan walls in the parlor and cop- 
per walls in the dining-room. Have a rug in rich 
tones of brown and copper in the hall, and golden- 
brown madras curtains. The green draperies and 
écru curtains you have will be very harmonious in 
the parlor. Have also a green rug and inner cur- 
tains of green if possible. Your mahogany furniture 
will add the needed touch of warm color. A window- 
seat will be a great addition, as you suggest. Cover 
the cushions with green corduroy. In the dining- 
room, with the copper walls, have écru net curtains 
hanging straight to the sill, and a rug combining 
the copper, tan, and brown with green and possibly 
a touch of blue. A window-seat here will be at- 
tractive also. Cover the cushions with fawn or 
copper corduroy. 

The library up-stairs is a very good idea; dark 
green walls, bulit-in bookcases, and Mission furniture 
are a very harmonious combination. Have madras 
curtains combining green and copper.or green, blue, 
and copper. A rug in these same tones would be 
effective. 

You should have a simple Colonial mantel in your 
parlor to match the woodwork in style and color. 

One of your bedrooms may be blue and the other 
yellow. 

Cc. A. B.—All correspondents to the Bazar are 
requested to give their full names and addresses in 
their letters, although they are not to be used for 
publication. 

Your room bas a very promising beginning, with 
its yellow walls, its green Wilton carpet, and its 
white paint. Mahogany furniture will make it per- 
fect if you are very careful in selecting your ma- 
hogany. Beware of the brighter reddish tones. Try 
to get the dark brownish tones of old mahogany. 
The carved ebony table will harmonize perfectly 
with it and with the room. If you have many 
curios it is well to have a curio-cabinet; one of 
mahogany harmonizing with the furniture you are 
to buy or one of ebony harmonizing with the table. 
My preference for porti@res would be green velours, 
velvet, rep, or Arts and Crafts canvas about two 
tones lighter than your carpet. The curtains may 
be of green raw silk or madras with écru net next 
the glass. Allow both to hang straight. 

A green room is charming with self-toned green 
walls, green, blue, tan, brown, and copper Oriental 
rugs, madras or silk curtains in green and blue, 
green and copper, or green and yellow, the other 
furnishings carrying out the contrasting tone pre- 
ferred. Either mahogany, walnut, or weathered- 
oak furniture may be used, and the woodwork may 
be either white with the mahogany furniture, or 
brown with the walnut or weathered oak. 


~ 
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The Lady and 
the Grocer 


Said the Lady—"No other breakfast food has been 
used in our house since we tried Sanitas Toasted Corn 
Flakes. The children want it for breakfast and lunch 
and dinner. We older folks are spoiled for anything 
else—because no other food has the delicious flavor of 
Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes. | never tasted anything 
like it. My husband says it’s 'the angel cake of 
breakfast cereals.'* 


Said the Grocer—"You needn't advertise Sanitas 
Toasted Corn Flakes in my town—it sells itself. The 
only fault | have to find with it is we can’t get enough. 
They tell me the mills are working night and day to 
keep up with the demand, but that won't satisfy my cus- 
tomers. I never saw anything so popular since cereals 
were sold. | didn’t know the reason until | started eat- 
ing it myself—nothing else ever tasted so good. It has 
a flavor all its own." 


Don’t take a substitute. Get the genuine Sanitas Toasted 
Corn Flakes. At all grocers, 10c. West of Rockies, | 5c. 
Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flakes Co., - Battle Creek, Mich. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. A. B.—I would suggest either simple écru 
net for your stained-glass window, ‘or, if that is 
not sufficient, a darker curtain of brown or copper 
raw silk. Either one would harmonize with the 
brown color scheme in your hall. The net is, of 
course, less expensive. 

Rope portiéres are very little used now. A plain 
material harmonizing in color and style with the 
other furnishings is far preferable. Either a _ ve- 
lours, a rep, or a canvas would be appropriate. 

It will probably be necessary to have straight 
curtains hanging just below the sill at your low, 
broad window. 

ScHENeEcTADY.—Since your walls are of rough 
plaster I conclude that you wish to tint them 
rather than to paper them, but I will give you a 
color scheme which it will be easy to carry out 
in either paint or paper. Have walnut-brown wood- 
work throughout the lower floor. Tint the walls 
of the reception-room a dark olive green, those of 
the living-room a burnt sienna, and those of the 
dining-room a soft tan. You can use your large 
Wilton rug with the green and sienna coloring, 
either in the reception-hall or in the living-room, 
but preferably in the reception-hall. I would have 
a plain dark green rug in the living-room, with the 
burnt-sienna wall, and a copper red or golden 
brown in the dining-room with the tan wall. The 
curtains should carry out the coloring of the rugs 
in both these rooms. In the hall the curtains may 
be burnt sienna. Copper curtains or a mixture of 
copper and golden brown will be better in the 
dining-room than a plain golden brown. Your cur- 
tains may be of madras, raw silk, or linen. Either 
mahogany or walnut furniture, or possibly a fumed 
oak, will be appropriate in any of the three rooms. 

Up-stairs have a light old-blue paper or tint in 
the southwest room, a soft willow green in the 
northwest room, and a light cream yellow in the 
northeast room. With your ivory-white paint and 
Colonial finish, either white enamel, mahogany, or 
curly-maple furniture, with a piece here and there 
of wicker, will be very attractive. 

WASHINGTON.—Since you wish to stain the wood- 
work down-stairs in dark tones it will be harmoni- 
ous to furnish the rooms along the lines of the 
Arts and Crafts movement. For instance, either 
have your walls of rough plaster tinted in the liv- 
ing-room, or paper them with a heavy plain ingrain 
paper. A dark green will, I think, be the most ap- 
propriate color. The rug or rugs should combine 
the green of the walls with a copper red and a 
touch of Egyptian blue. Have silk curtains hang- 
ing straight, of printed linen or raw silk, in écru, 
copper and green, plain copper, or green, blue, and 
copper. In the dining-room the walls should be 
tinted or papered a soft old Egyptian blue. The 
rug should be green or green and blue, and the 
curtains green and blue madras, raw silk, or printed 
linen. With the red rug in the library have a fawn 
or light buff paper, and carry out the red in the 
curtains and upholstery. Do not, of course, have 
too much of it. The golden-oak furniture both in 
the library and in the dining-room should be in 
harmony, but if it is not have it stained a dark 
oak with a dull finish. Your brown and tan rug 
in the dining-room may be dyed, I think, a dark 
green. Or you can use that in some other part of 
the house. It would not be entirely out of har- 
mony with the blue walls, but would, I am afraid, 
lack character used with them, and since the room 
faces toward the south any of the tans or browns 
would not be appropriate for the walls. Have plain 
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dark green portiéres at both of the doors opening 
from the living-room. 

Use the simple Craftsman or Mission furniture in 
mahogany, green, or dark oak in the living-room, 
with possibly a few- chairs of green wicker or wil- 
low. Uave a light olive-green paper in the front 
chamber up-stairs, with an upper third or frieze of 
a flowered paper in old-rose and green. Since the 
dressing-room is almost a part of the room itself 
I would paper it in the same way. Have green 
and white rugs in the dressing-room, and either 
white swiss curtains or cretonne curtains matching 
the paper on the upper third of the walls. In the 
nursery have a light tan paper, with one of the 
nursery friezes by Aldin or Hassall. A light blue 
or old-blue paper will be appropriate in the guest- 
room with the bird's-eye maple furniture. 

Miss 8.—With walls eight and one half feet 
high, and the floor measurements sixteen by sixteen, 
the proportions must be too good to make either 
a frieze or a drop-ceiling necessary unless you pre- 
fer it. In any case I would not make either the 
frieze or the drop-ceiling very broad. In so bright 
a room with southern exposure and plain green 
side walls almost any contrasting color will be ap- 
propriate. Hlue, purple, or old-rose will be better 
than yellow, since yellow is inclined to add to the 
brightness of a room rather than detract from it. 
You should combine the contrasting co'or which 
you select with green in the frieze, curtains, and 
rugs, but you will be quite safe in following your 
own preference under the circumstances in the selec 
tion of the color. It would be safe to use yellow, 
if you prefer it, in very small quantities. The ceil- 
ing should be cream white. 

Madras curtains with a white ground and colored 
figure, or even with a white ground and white figure, 
would be very suitable, and you will be able to find 
many beautiful designs in this material this year. 
These should hang straight, just escaping the floor. 
Curtains of dotted or figured swiss with or without 
a color in the figure are always dainty and pretty 
in a bedroom. These are generally ruffled and 
draped at the middle sash, although they may hang 
straight withont ruffles like the madras. 

Ilave some of the woven cotton rugs in shades of 
green, green and white, or green and the contrasting 
color selected. They may be made to order at about 
thirty-five cents a square foot if you cannot find 
them ready-made in the colors desired. 

If the woodwork were stained a dark-brown oak 
instead of a yellow oak it would harmonize with 
the black-walnut furniture, but if it is not in a 
condition to be stained have it painted ivory white. 
If it has been painted once it will. be necessary to 
remove all the paint before staining, and this 
process is quite expensive. 

Miss M. J. M.—-I do not blame you for not liking 
the ready-made tapestry portié@éres. I can think of 
nothing more ugly or more lacking in every artistic 
virtue than many of these one sees in the shops. 
It is much better to buy material by the yard and 
have it made up. There is no material softer and 
more artistic than rep-—old-fashioned though it is. 
It comes in beautiful colors and in cotton, wool, 
or silk, so that you can find it at almost any price. 

It is certainly not bad taste to paint a hall wall. 
I would suggest a soft yellow ochre for yours. I 
think that the only way to remove the paint from 
your porch floor is either to plane or scrape it off, 
or, as is sometimes done, to burn it off with strong 
acids. A painter on examining it will be better 
able to tell you just what is necessary in this cage. 
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This Free Book tells 
About a New Food 


LYVOLA Ripe Olives is a new food product containing 58 per cent. more 
nutrition than eggs. One quart of LYVOLAS equals in food value three 
pounds of the be ‘st meat. 

You know what green olives are, but unless you have lived in 

California you don’t know what ripe olives are. 

There's a big difference. 
There’s as much difference between a green olive and a ripe olive as 
there is between a green watermelon and a ripe one, or a green and 
ripe anything else. 
he green olive—the olive you know —is a condiment—an indi- 
gestible pickle. It is pic ked green, and in that state it has no nu- 
tritious properties. It is injurious to the stomach, overtaxes the 
kidneys, and you eat it only because you've acquired the habit. 
The ripe olive—the olive you don’t know—is a perfect fruit- 
meat, rich in nutriment and health-making properties. 
To most people the food value of the ripe olive will be a 
revelation. According to an one made by the U. S. 
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olive” 


Write 


to-day for Goverament, Ripe ‘ lives contain 75 food units, while eggs contain 
only 48, chicken 19, and milk 13. 

a won: A - age LYVOLAS represent the first successful attempt to give a perfect 

free book. ripe olive to the public. 


What is known as the Mission olive has been picked ripe and pickled in salt brine, 

and has been used in a local way in California for many years. But nobody ever 

ventured to pack them for the market, for the simple reason that it was not thought 

possible to do so in a way to make them retain their rich, nutty flavor and their natural crispness and solidity. And all 

these years the market ; be . n held by the — olive 

Everybody admits the food and medicinal value of pure olive oil. About this there has ceased to be any controversy. 

A quart of “ng VOLAS contains a third of a pint of absolutely pure olive oil. When you eat LYVOLAS you get your full 

quota of olive oil, and you get it pure. You get it also in disguise, for there is nothing about the taste of LY VOLAS that 
suggests oi! “The y are not greasy or oily in any sense. They have arich, nutty taste unknown to any other food 

In LYVOLAS we have added a new food to the granary of the world—a food for the well and healthy, and a builder- 

up for the poor in flesh LYVOLAS are ripe olives with every oil cell fully developed and intact; they are the sun-kissed 

fruit from the choicest orchards in California, preserved by a process that brings them to your table an absolutely pure “oe 

LYVOLAS are rich in life-giving olive oil without any suggestion of the taste of oil about them. Nature has secreted health- 





giving olive oil in them, disguised to please the palate and charm the eye. They are simply delicious. Nothing else you 
have ever eaten tastes like them. As a food LYVOLAS are unequalled. They make it possible to omit meat entirely 
ir your bill of fare. 

Re smember that when you buy LYVOLAS you buy a sterilized product They are absolutely free from bacteria. The 
fruit itself is by nature perfe tly free from every form of germ life, and our process of preservation sterilizes everything that 
enters into the contents of the package You may feel perfectly safe in using it as a food. 


you would know more about this natural 
life-giving food, now for the first time ready to be 
placed on your table, write us to-day for our 





THESE PEOPLE HAVE TRIED LYYOLAS 


M. C. Hutchings, Box 28, Bozeman, Mont., says: 


‘I feel that I cannot speal too highly of Iyvola 
Rie Olives as at iutritious food. I certainly 
feel that I am doing humanity a favor by re 
ommending them 


Miss S. M. George, 65 Holland St., W. Somer- 





ville, Mass., says The olives came and we like 
them very much. both as to taste and as an It i fe 49 : 1 : : 

hn "be f os t is beautifully printed in colors and finely 
article of food The oil is fine also. It is the ? « h, . 


illustrated. It tells you about olive culture in 

general and about LYVOLAS in particular. 

It is interesting from cover to cover. You will 
C says: “I have eaten green olives and ripe prize it for the information it contains. It is 

olives, but no such olives as the *Lyvolas.’ They absolutely fre 2 and will be sent, postage pre paid, 

are certainly nice.” , for the asking. Write for it to-day, as we ex- 
Mrs. O. C. Bull, Station *, 138 Madison St. oot i Gene only a limited quantity of 

Traverse City, Mich., says: “I can truthfully ' 

say Lyvola Ripe Olives are the best fruit I have 

ever eaten. I never tire of them. I have been 

a walking receptacle of drugs, which benefited M4 

me for only a short time. Constipation and kid- VO a lve 

ney trouble have been my chronic ailments. 

The druggist will not be patronized by me in the 


future. ! shall know who to call upon after this.’ 


George H. Porter, Box 044, Stoughton, Mass., 
says: ‘Lyvola Ripe Olives are the most deli- om an 
cious of any olives I ever ate, and I have enjoyed 


them in the past in their own native California 


first oil I have been able to use, and the flavor 
to it does not trouble me at all 


_ Wm. Hartz, 160 Rutledge Ave., Charleston, 


RIPE OLIVES 


home.” 
A. R, Brown, So. Washington St., Whitman, 
Mass., writes: “The Lyvolas arrived safely, Dept 134 H 





and, after eating them a few days after meals, 
I found, besides being the most delicious of 


anything in the line of olives I have ever eaten, ROCH ESTER, N. , - U.S.A. If they are not LYVOLAS 
that they acted as a digestant, relieving the th 

stomach of that sense of fullness which had vo a8 hp Ce 
troubled me for more than a year, occasioned by , pes 7 3 

an attack of appendicitis.” : Special Notice.— You cannot buy LYVOLAS from your grocer. If you 


want to place this delectable dainty on your table, write to us direct. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. R. H. A.—You have a very promising be- 
ginning for an artistic home, and I am sure you 
will sueceed in making it so. There is no question 
what your paper must be in the dining-room. The 
old-blue rug, with the yellow, tan, and copper in 
the border, immediately suggests an old-blue paper. 
If the room were not on the south side it would be 


possible to carry out either the yellow or the 
copper in the paper, but the blue is much more 
appropriate under the circumstances. You may 


earry out the yellow or copper in the curtains and 
in as many other ways as possible. The dull, dark 
oak old English furniture will harmonize perfectly 
with this scheme. A frieze of blue, copper, and yel- 
low would be very beautiful, or even-an upper third 
if you care to break up your wall space. 

Since the carpet for the two adjoining rooms, the 
parlor and the library, is the same, a tan ground 
with a green and red figure, and since you also have 
green porti@res, green suggests itself as an ap- 
propriate paper for both rooms. If, however, you 
wish to have them different, the library might have 
a copper paper, the parlor a green paper, and the 
hall a yellow. If the rooms are both papered in 
the green, the predominating color in the hall may 
be either copper or yellow. The library and parlor 
papers should be self-toned, but the hall may have 
a figured paper, combining green with the yellow 
or copper, or both. Either a forest paper or a con- 
ventionalized flower paper would be effective. 

lowa.—Since your mantel is cherry, it would be 
well if possible to stain the woodwork and furniture 
to harmonize with it, or to stain all a dark mahog- 
any. The alternative treatment would be to paint 
the woodwork and mantel both an ivory white, and 
to stain all the furniture dark oak, mahogany, or 
even dark green. The paper, since the room must 
be rather dark, may be a creamy yellow, either a 
light yellow damask paper or a dark yellow ochre 
fabric paper in two tones. The yellow should in 
either case be soft with a green or brown tone. 
The damask paper would be particularly appropriate 
with white paint and mahogany furniture and the 
seif-toned fabric paper with the oak or green furni- 
ture. With either one have green madras or raw- 
silk curtains, a green velvet rug, and green rep 
porti@res. Cover the furniture with green or green 
and yellow. Have the floor painted, either a dark 
mahogany or dark brown, almost a black. Use sev- 
eral coats of the best varnish over the paint, and 
possibly a little wax over the varnish if the floors 
are very smooth. 


Mrs. B.—My suggestion would be to use either 
a golden-brown or warm buff paper in your living- 
room and library, preferably a heavy self-toned 


paper, a fabric design or a large, bold, convention- 
alized design if the rooms are large enough to make 
it appropriate. In the bedroom adjoining, it would 
be attractive to have a lower third of a fine stripe 
paper in light leaf-green, and above it one of the 
quaint English flower papers in primrose yellow and 
green on a white ground. The old-blue will be 
very effective in your dining-room, as you suggest, 
especially if you use above it one of the attractive 
landscape friezes, either “The Brook,” “ The Ebb- 
tide,” a marine, or some birds. 

New Hampsuirre.—lIt is always difficult to har- 
monize old furnishings and to bring order out of 
eolor chaos, but the triumph is all the greater 
when it is accomplished, and successfully so. Your 
suggestion of buff paper and ivory paint for the 
dark parlors is very good. Both the green and 
gray carpet and the green porti@res should con- 
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trast very pleasantly with it. The bobbinet cur- 
tains will be perfectly harmonious. You may find 
that the pieces of furniture covered with red velours 
will 


be a little out of key. You can, however, 
change them in time if they trouble you. It would 
be an improvement, I think, to have the wood- 


work in the hall painted an ivory white as well, and 
to have a dark paper, say, a green and blue paper, 
or even a plain green, one that will bring unity 
of color, instead of allowing the different bits of 
strong color to disintegrate, as they do now with 
the light paper. The blue and green would give 
greater variety in color, and would make the hall 
and living-room harmonize. Your description makes 
the blue paper in the living-room seem most at- 
tractive, but I think that you will want white wood- 
work and old-blue madras curtains. The rug should 
be either plain blue or blue and tan. Will you not 
like a forest green for the woodwork in the dining- 
room rather than the dark green? It all depends, 
however, on the colors in the paper, which you have 
not described to me. Possibly écru madras curtains, 
with a green figure, will be attractive here, but it 
is hard for me to tell without knowing more about 
the paper. 

In your own room on the south side, up-stairs, 
have a plain old-blue paper, and in the other two 
connecting rooms, which you say are dark, a cream- 
yellow paper. The rugs to be used in the room 
with the yellow paper should be plain green or 
green and yellow, and those with the blue paper 
blue and white. You will like the cotton-rag rugs 
so popular now in the bedrooms, I think. 

It will be more harmonious to treat the upper 
hall the same as the lower. You certainly have a 
right to apply to us for advice. All readers have 
that privilege; we are glad to help them with ad 
vice when we can. I hope that these suggestions 
will be of some assistance in obtaining the general 
harmony which you seek. 

New YorKk.—wWith the green and brown rug in 
the parlor have a self-toned green paper and cur. 
tains combining the green with a soft cream yellow. 
In the living-room adjoining, the tan and red rig 
suggests a copper-red paper. The curtains should 
combine the copper, fawn, and possibly a touch of 
green. Have a blue and yellow paper above the 
wainscot in the dining-room, with a light cream-yel- 
low ceiling. The curtains should be plain yellow 
madras or silk. At the arch into the alcove have 
dark blue porti@res and also at the doors into the 
living-room. At the arch in the living-room have 
curtains to match the paper, and at the opening be- 
tween the living-room and parlor dark green por- 
tiéres. You should have plain green filling under 
the rugs in the living-room and parlor, and plain 
blue under the rug in the dining-room; or in the 
latter room the rug itself could be plain blue. In- 
stead of using the fillings can you not paint your 
floors, waxing them afterwards so that they can be 
kept in order? In the hall have a yellow paper, with 
green filling on the floor. 

MARGARET.—Since the rest of the woodwork is 
white, the mantel should be painted white also, if 
possible. Your light yellow paper is a promising 
beginning for a cold north room. Use with it green 
and copper in the furnishings. Since the floor is 
not good and cannot be left bare, cover it with 
the dark green filling and then have small green 
and copper rugs. The porti@res should be plain, 
rich green, the curtains either copper or green, and 
the furniture-covering a mixture of the two. Have 
bric-A-brac of copper and of green pottery. 
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Refinish Your Furniture 
Do It Yourself —_ 


Interesting, simple and fascinating. Our 
practical Free Book makes it a simple 
matter to finish or refinish furniture, wood- 
work, floors in Weathered, Mission, Mahogany, 
Flemish and other effects with Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax. Apply Johnson's Pre- 
pared Wax with cloth to any finished 
wood and rub to a polish with dry 
cloth. A_ beautiful finish will be 
immediately produced. It cleans, 
preserves and polishes the wood in 


















one operation. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax 


**4 Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood”’ 












For Furniture, Woodwork and Floors Pans 
Sold by all dealers in paint —10 ct. and 25 ct. pack- Free 


ages and larger size cans. 


It produces a beautiful, lasting and sanitary finish and 
polish to which dirt and dust will not adhere. It will not 
show scratches, blister, peel off or crack. Fine for lino- 
leum, oilcloth and leather. 


Our book explains how youcan easily change the colorand finish \ 
of furniture to harmonize with your woodwork or furnishings. 


We save you money by telling how old, discarded, poorly 
finished furniture can be made seryiceable and stylish. 


Write at once for 48-page color book, regular 25c edition, that gives all this 
information. Sent free postpaid for a limited time. Mention edition P. 11. 


S.C. Johnson & Son = = Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


A. L. W.—This recipe for Devonshire tea-cake is, 
I hope, the one to which you refer. 

Into two pounds of flour chop a quarter pound 
of butter, and when the flour is like coarse powder 
work in a generous pint of milk and two table- 
spoonfuls of yeast, or a half yeast-cake dis- 
solved in a little lukewarm water. Mix thoroughly, 


and set to rise for an hour and a quarter. Now 
work in a little more milk, knead for five minutes, 
then set to rise for an hour and a half. Roll out 


the dough, invert a tea-plate upon it, and cut into 
rounds the size of the plate. Set these rounds be- 


fore the fire to get very light for a few minutes 
before baking. Put on a flat pan in a good oven 
and bake to a golden brown. Remove from the 
oven, rub well with butter, return to the oven, 
and when done through remove, split open, and 
butter. Serve hot. If any are left over, toast and 


butter them for the next day. 

Sprinerietp, L. I. — Apple dumplings. — Sift a 
quart of flour with a half teaspoonful of salt and 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, chopped into the prepared flour, 
and two cups of sweet milk. Put upon a floured 
pastry-board, and roll into a sheet a half an inch 
thick. Cut this sheet into pieces about five or six 
inches square. In the centre of each of these 
squares place a peeled and cored apple, filling the 
hollow centre of each apple with granulated sugar, 
then squeezing on the sugar a few drops of lemon 
juice. Fold the four corners of the square over the 
apple, pinching them firmly together on top. Set 
these dumplings in a buttered pan, having the joined 
corners underneath—that is, turning the dumplings 
upside down. Bake to a good brown in a steady, 
but not very hot, oven. When light brown, brush 
with the beaten white of an egg, then set back into 
the oven just long enough to glaze the dumplings 
well. Take from the oven, sift powdered sugar over 
them, and serve hot, with a hard sauce. 

Chocolate loaf-cake.—Cream a cup of butter with 
two cups of powdered sugar, add the beaten yolks 
of five eggs, stir in gradually a teacupful of cold 
water, then add three cups of flour sifted twice 
with two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and a quar- 
ter teaspoonful of salt. Add more flour later if 
the batter seems too thin. Wet six tablespoonfuls 
of grated chocolate with a little milk, and, when 
rubbed to a smooth paste, beat it into the batter, 
putting in at the same time a teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract. Last of all, fold In the whites of the eggs 
beaten stiff. Bake in a well-greased loaf-tin. When 
cold, cover with chocolate icing. 

Devil’s food.—Wet a half cupful of grated choco- 
late with a gill of milk, then beat into the mixture 
a half cup of brown sugar. Turn into a saucepan, 
and boil, stirring all the time to prevent scorching, 
until like thick cream. Set aside to cool. 

Cream a half cup of butter and a cup of brown 
sugar, add two beaten eggs, two-thirds of a cup of 
sweet milk, and two small teaspoonfuls of vanilla. 
Blend thoroughly, then beat in the boiled prepara- 
tion, and, last of all, fold In a pint of flour that has 
been sifted with a heaping teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. Bake in layer-tins. 

When the cake is cold, turn out, and put the 
layers together with a boiled white icing, and cover 
the entire cake with the same. 

To make Julien potatoes you should have the 
machine that comes for cutting them into the long 
narrow strips or “strings.” As they are cut, drop 
the potatoes into iced water and leave for an hour 
or until very cold and crisp. Lift out carefully, 
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not to break them, and lay upon a clean dish- 
towel and pat dry. Fry at once in deep boiling 
fat; when brown drain for a moment in a hot 
colander or on brown paper, and serve in a dish 
lined with a napkin. 

For planked steak have a hard-wood board two 
inches thick. Get this heated through, then rub 
well with butter and a dash of onion juice, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, and lay a tender juicy steak 
upon it. Place the plank before a clear fire, or, 
if you prefer, on the upper grating of the oven, and 
cook, rubbing often with butter until done. If the 
plank is in front of the hot fire or the red coals, 
turn it occasionally, that the steak may be evenly 
cooked. If necessary, long, thin tacks may be driven 
into the ends of the steak to hold it in place. 
These will, of course, be drawn before serving the 
meat. When done put lumps of butter on the steak, 
and serve on the plank, garnished with slices of 
lemon and sprigs of parsley. 

Mrs. J. MAXWELL.—Cheese croquettes are served 
as an entrée at luncheon. They are made as fol- 
lows: Into two cups of grated American cheese stir 
a little salt, a dash of paprika, and one and a half 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Beat the whites of four 
eggs stiff, then whip into the cheese mixture. Form 
into small croqueties with the hands, roll each one 
in cracker dust, then in beaten egg, and again in 
cracker dust. Drop into deep boiling fat, and fry to 
a golden brown, Serve very hot. 

Almond loaf-cake.—Rub very smooth enough al- 
mond paste to make a small cupful. Or, if you 
prefer to prepare the paste yourself, blanch enough 
almonds to make a cupful, and, when cold, pound to 
a paste, moistening it with a little rose - water. 
Cream together a quarter-pound of butter and a 
pound of powdered sugar, and, when very light, 
beat in the well-whipped yolks of eight eggs. Beat 
in gradually the almond paste, and, when this Is 
well blended, fold in the stiffened whites of the 
eggs alternately with one quart of prepared and 
sifted flour. Last of all stir in a half teaspoonful 
of essence of bitter almonds. Bake in a loaf-tin 
in a steady oven, covering the cake for the first 
twenty minutes it is in the oven. When done, and 
cool, turn out, and cover with a white icing flavored 
with a very few drops of essence of almonds. Place 
blanched and halved almonds on the icing on top 
of the cake before it (the icing) hardens. 

M. H. Youne.—You ask for a recipe for “ old- 
fashioned pea soup.’”’ You probably mean split-pea 
soup. Soak the dried split pease overnight, then 
drain, pour over them two quarts of.hot water, and 
bring slowly to a boil. Set at the side of the range 
where they will simmer gently until soft, then rub 
through a colander and return with the liquid to 
the saucepan. Bring to a boil, and stir in a table- 
spoonful of flour rubbed into a tablespoonful of 
butter. Season with a few drops of onion juice, and 
with salt and white pepper. Stir until smooth and 
thick and serve with a handful of crofitons, or fried 
bread dice, on the surface of the seup. 

French Muffins are made as follows: 

Sift together a quart of flour and a teaspoonful 
of salt. Rub into the sifted flour two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, and add gradually to this two and a half 
cups of milk and three beaten eggs. Last of ali 
whip in a half yeast-cake that has been dissolved 
in a gill of warm water. Beat hard, and set in a 
warm room for six or eight hours, or until light. 
Half fill greased muffin-tins with the batter, set 
near the range to rise for half an hour, then bake 
in a quick oven. Serve at once. 
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Saves One in Five 






LISK’S g 


Sanitary 


SELF BASTING % 
ROASTER 


The ordinary roasting pan wastes one-fifth of every roast 
or one turkey out of five. 

More than that; it wastes the nourishing juices and 
palatable flavor of the meat. These evaporate in the steam 
from the roast and are lost. 


THE LISK SANITARY SELF BASTING ROASTER 
saves this “one in five” and stops all waste. Meat, juices, 
and flavor are all preserved. It is so constructed that the juices 
from the roast, vaporized by the heat, collect in drops on the 
inner roof of the Roaster and fall back in a constant trickle of 
gravy on the roast below, keeping it automatically basted 
every second. 

THE LISK SANITARY SELF BASTING ROASTER 
is made in Lisk’s Imperial Gray Enameled Steelware. Can be 
used on the stove or in the oven. Cleans like china. No seams, 
joints or corners to hold grease, therefore absolutely sanitary. 


Made in four sizes, unconditionally guaranteed, and sold by all 
leading hardware dealers and house furnishing stores. 
Illustrated booklet J sent free on request. 


The Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. = 
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(Continued from page 849) 
T was a saying of the great Worth that “ No 
| woman should wear brown after she was forty.” 

He was very strict on that point, and the story 
is told of him that when one of the celebrated 
English beauties went to him for a brown velvet 
visiting gown he refused to let her have it. “ But,” 
she insisted, “ brown is my color!’ “ Was, madame, 
was,” said the truthful if ungallant artist. It is 
a trial to give up wearing brown; it is such a use- 
ful color that it endears itself to the practical mind, 
but there comes a time when the discerning woman 
will recognize for herself the wisdom of the Worth 
decision. Usuaily that realization comes with gray 
hair (and that may come before forty!) for gray 
hair and brown hats or gowns do net harmonize. 
Brown worn with gray hair makes even the clearest 
complexion look faded or even sallow. The red- 
browns are more trying than the yellow or dead 
browns, and should be eschewed as soon as the high 
color of early youth has become a thing of the past. 

A young artist, packing up camp-stool, umbrella, 
and the various articles necessary for a day’s sketch- 
ing, asked her landlady if she had a small spade to 
lend. “ Why, of course,” was the reply; “ but may 
I ask what you're going to do with it—have a clam- 
bake or set out one of your painted trees and ex- 
pect it to grow?” “ Neither,” said the young girl, 
brightly. “I’m going to dig up some trees.” She 
went away, laughing back her good-bys to her 
amazed hostess, who shook her head sorrowfully, as 
she turned towards the house, at the queerness of 
those “ painter-girls.”’ 

This particular painter-girl, when she started on 
her homeward journey a day or two later, took 
with her in a suit-case two small pine-trees and 
three young cedars—none of them over two feet 
high. All that next winter the little trees lent a 
delightful freshness to the studio. Two of them 
died towards spring. Later, when the studio was 
closed, the other three, growing sturdily, were 
turned over to the janitor’s wife, who accepted them 
gladly. Perhaps they were the only bit of real 
country she had through the long hot summer. 
The girl artist declared that the evergreens were 
quite as decorative as many expensive palms, that 
they were better adapted to her particular studio, 
and that they were to her personally far more 
suggestive than any tropical plants could be. 
When she was tired or depressed the mere sight 
of them, or a whiff of their aromatic fragrance 
never failed to revive her with their reminders of 
some glory of dawn or sunset of sea or shore or 
wind-swept moor, refreshing her soul and body -with 
a sense of space and freedom. Why wouldn't a 
few of these little trees brought back from the sum- 
mer’s outing be a welcome gift for various public 
instituticns—a children’s hospital, for instance? 

Succotash is an excellent dish for luncheon, both 
nourishing and appetizing. It can be made at any 
season by using some of the excellent brands of 
canned corn. It can still be made during this 
month, however, with fresh sweet-corn. For two 
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quarts of corn cut from the cob, allow one pint of 
beans, and one pound of corned pork, lean and fat. 
Boil the pork and beans in separate kettles. When 
they are both cooked perfectly put the pork into 
the beans, adding as much of the water in which 
the pork was boiled as is necessary for seasoning. 
Then add the corn. Boil for five minutes, and serve. 
A pint of milk added just before serving improves 
the flavor of the dish. 

It is the fashion of the day to be “rushed to 
death,” to “not have a moment to spare,” to won 
der how we ever can get through with half that we 
have planned. On the other hand, there never was 
a time when we were so beset with inventions and 
devices to “save time.” To save time in preparing 
we eat “steam-cooked” foods which are in some 
cases “predigested” to “save time” for our 
stomachs! For the same reason we use fluids and 
powders in our laundries. We use telephones when 
a postal would do, and take cars when we really 
need the exercise of the walk. The conundrum now 
is, having “saved” all this time, what becomes of 
it? for no amount of saving seems to give us any 
leisure! A w'se man- to whom this question was 
put disclaimed any ability to answer it, but gave as 
an illustration an incident he had observed that 
morning. The ferry-boat from one of the suburbs 
reached its pier, and the people hurried off it as if 
either there was a fortune awaiting them at their 
destination, or the boat was on fire behind them! 
On they rushed, regardiess of one another, until all 
at once, two or three stopped and looked into a shop 
window. In a moment there was a crowd, and in 
five minutes the police had to clear a way through 
the narrow street and drive on the crowd, which 
seemed to have entirely forgotten its mad haste. 
And what was the attraction? Literally nothing 
but a fox-terrier and her puppies! So it is in life: 
we hurry and rush and “ save time,” only to waste 
it over nothing. It is surely better to do well what 
we have to do at the moment, than to slight or 
hurry the immediate task for the sake of something 
else in the future. 

There should be no half-way work about food 
that is to be served hot. Fish, like soup, cannot be 
served too hot, and a roast should sizzle as the 
knife makes the first incision. Nothing is appetizing 
when lukewarm. Among meats, lamb suffers most 
by being carelessly served. It is simply uneatable 
unless crackling hot. 

If the kitchen range has ro plate-warmer, put a 
thick paper on the back of the range, or on the bot- 
tom of the oven, if that is not in use, and set the 
dishes to be used on the paper, which will prevent 
their being cracked by the heat. Vegetable-dishes 
and sauce-tureens can be filled with hot water, 
while the vegetables are being prepared. Above all 
things serve gravies as hot as possible, taking them 
from the fire the very last thing. And on the other 
hand serve your cold dishes—your salad and. olives 
and cold desserts—straight from the ice-box, not 
lukewarm and therefore insipid. These points are 
the test of good housekeeping. 


—— 
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~— Globe Wervicke Elastic Bookcases 
MISSION PATTERN 


























NO other design of book-case—whether Solid or Sectional— 
9 truly typefies the Mission idea of symmetrical straight outlines as the new pattern 


Globe-Wernicke Mission Units. 


Made both in dull finish Quartered Oak and Real Mahogany with trimmings of solid brass, 
finished to correspond. 

Send for our new catalogue containing Color Supplement showing seven different finishes appro- 
priate for a library. Prices uniform everywhere. Carried in stock by agents in over 1100 cities. 

Where not represented we ship on approval freight paid. 
Write for wen orth 106 T 








The Globe“Wervicke Co, Cincinnati 


BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal, 
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Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
not fail 
to exam- 
ine the 
merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It-is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, unequaled durability, elegance of de- 
sign and finish. “Catalo gue mailed on application. 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN eee PLAYER 

SURPASSES ALL OTHE 
Favorable Terms to msacdirontny Ties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 224 St., NEW YORK 








and we will send you samples 
of the best sheeting made, and 
| “Sheeting Facts,” giving much 
| interesting and helpful informa- 
| tion about Sheets, Sheeting and 
Pillow Cases. Always demand 
“Dwight Anchor” Sheets, Sheet- 
ing and Pillow Cases, and be 
sure that this anchor 
trade-mark is on each 
of them. 


if your dealer does not sell 
them, write us for them. 














| DWIGHT MFG. CO., New York 

















A booklet called Who’s Who Among Periodicals is issued by the Franklin Square 
Subscription Agency of New York City, with the co-operation of the leading 
lishers. It is 36 pages, containing the condensed prospectuses for 1907 of the 
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Among Periodicals 
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principal periodicals. We send it free on request. What we do is this: 


FIRST We give, in this simple and condensed form, more complete and in- 
telligent information about the best periodicals than has ever before 


been done. 


SECOND We give you prompt and, 


above all, accurate service. It costs to do 
this, but our vast facilities and hundreds of employees enable us to do it. 
THIRD We furnish a trustworthy agency which guarantees to give you the 
lowest prices—you get the very cheapest rate hecause of the immense 
number of subscriptions we handle and because of our exclusive ar- 


rangements with several leading publishers. 


FOURTH We will fill any order for any periodicals in the world, or any combination, 


at the price quoted by any reputable agency. 
Write for this booklet (a postal card will do). Address 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Franklin Square, New York City 
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‘Send Us a Postal Card 
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Spidebhet te 


Diamond Merchants, G« Gold and Silver Smiths. 


Solid Gold eet 

















> 
PRICE LIST Seast Pine. 
2381 Diamor $18.0 028 Ster. silver, wishbone . $.20 
00C met, one letter fre 2.00 | - 040 Ster. silver. rubyeyes .  .35 
—— o4 H 4 pin y ‘ . 85 | 046 He art. . ° - 1,00 script lett : 9 
. . ° ’ ptletter free . - 1.25 
Steck Pins. 16 Double he Ae 051 Crescent, pearl . . - 1.50 | Monogram, 25 cents extra. 
Ive & $.20 — ge tj lat 061 Baroque pearls, diamond. 25.00 | 050 Solid gold, pearls . - 1.00 
rl 7 033 rescent, owls . : 1052 Solid gold, wishbone e 50 
i edg * Same in gold plate . 35 | Gold Plated Breeches. , = = my aa 
ad edye 2 035 Handy pin, holly ‘ -35 | 918 Crescent $.25 | Neck Chains. 
; 50 | 049 Chatelaine, Iris ‘ ‘ 50 - 7 o, | 054 Solid 14K gold, l5in. . $4,00 
~ i . an Same in sterling silver ° 2) 055 B ~ -¥ 
y : 15 Hat pin like 049 | 034 Bow knot, pearl : : 35 55 pee 14K gold, 14 in. - 12.00 
~~ 057 Heart. & 059 Gold filled, 15 in. ‘ - 1.00 
: 0 | 060 Dutch Girl 30 Mat Pins. 062 Gold filled bead, I5in. . 3.00 
id edge 0 —-- 
Selid Gold Brooches. | Sterling silver, like 049 . $.50 | 037 I.O.0O.F. pin, solid gold, $.; ~- 
ae Silver Brooches. 036 Crescent, pearls . . $1.50 | 056 Gold plated signet, one 058 Solid gold locket 
oll Ma e leaf . $.95 | 038 Pearl wings . - 5.50 script letter free . -75 | 064 Sterling silver _ spoon, 
une gold plate . ¥ 25 | 039 Pearl crescent . 9 - 273 Monogram 25 cents extra. holly and mistletoe 


You Will Buy holiday gifts for friends and relatives. You want nice things | and you want to buy them at reasonable 
prices. You also want to trade with a reliable firm. 

We Can Help You. We have been selling Diamonds, Gold and Silver Jewelry, Leather and Toilet Goods, Watches, 
Rings, Table Ware, Etc., by mail since 1896; we have thousands of loyal customers in all parts of the postal union. We 


issue a Catalog that pictures over 10,000 articles ; it’s a beautiful book—intensely interesting—full of ideas. In it are sugges- 
tions for each member of the family. 


The Catalog Tells How we guarantee each article we sell ; 

p ylease you or to return your money. 

by buying “ Direct from Workshop.” 

The articles in the above picture were selected from tlie Catalog. 

160 pages, each crowded with beautiful things suitable for gifts. We want to send this Catalog to you free. 
you a post card. We want you to see the book if you do not buy. Won’t you send for it * 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 280 Essex Street, Salem, Massachusetts 


EVIDENCE OF OUR RELIABILITY 


' how we guarantee safe delivery ; how we guarantee to 
And more important, it tells you how you can save one-third of your purchase money 


This gives you a little idea of the book. It contains 


It will anly cost 


I have been sen y rders dur I have been a customer of yours for several My dealings with your company have always 
last thre I I it i years and have 4 ed diamonds, silver, been extremely satisfactory, and I assure you 
with t r s pur ed f \ ‘ with watches, etc., and have always found them very that I appreciate the courtesy which you have 
your promyt ing t ' atistactory : shown me at all times 

MRS. ANNA CANNING, MKS, MABELLE DEWITT LEHRER, ROBERT L. WICKLINE, 
Marysvil Calitornia 


Sandusky, Ohio. The People’s National Bank, Pittsburg, Penn. 
The Proprietors of the Baird-Neorth Co, ar thoroughly reliable business men. Any one is safe in sending them money in advence: 

GEORGE C. VAUGHN, President Sa bow Safe Deposit and Trust Co., Salem, Mass. 
LELAND H. COLE, Cashier Mercantile National Bank, Salem, Mass. 
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This Rare Old Colonial 
Rocker Costs You Nothing 


E are making you this special offer of ‘“‘ye olde tyme” 
furniture for a single reason—to secure your subscrip- 
tion to The House Beautiful. 

We have had a number of the old New England chairs, settles 
and tables of our great-grandfathers’ time copied, detail for de- 
tail, from the few original antiques in existence, and are offerin 
them for subscriptions because we feel sure that once you rea 
The House Beautiful you will keep on taking it year after year. 

It is a magazine any tasteful woman will thoroughly enjoy— 
no less will she enjoy the possession of this rare and beautiful old 
furniture. Nothing could more surely exemplify the House Beau- 
tiful atmosphere than these artistic, exclusive colonial models 

In The House Beautiful Magazine she'll find excellent illus- 
trations of artistic rooms, dainty boudoirs, hangings, draperies 
and attractive interior decorations of every sort. 

It reproduces architects’ plans in detail, treats of old china, 
shows effective arrangement of furniture, rugs, etc. 

In short, The House Beautiful is a magazine that will help 
you combine economy with perfect taste and get most grati- 
fying results in your house, grounds or garden. 

So mail us $2—the price ‘of the magazine alone—and we will 
send you the coming twelve issues and this chair—free of charge 
—freight prepaid. 

Or, in case the lines of this chair here illustrated do not 
please, send stamp for a catalogue which pictures other types— 
either Colonial or Mission models. 

Let us tell you how to get three or four pieces without cost. 

Now, both magazine and the chair you select must please you, 
for if you decide that either falls short of your expectations, 
simply return the chair—we'll return your remittance and stop 
Hardwood —honestly made— the subscription. In this way you are certain to be entirely 

Flemich Fini ch—appro- satisfied. Write us to-day. Address Subscription Department K. 


priate in any room THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL co. 
Republic Building, Chicago —— 















































Tobey Handmade Furniture 


Our furniture is hand made, designed and executed by the most skillful artists and craftsmen. We 
believe it is not excelled by the best that is made in Europe, and we know of none in this country 
that can be compared with it. Like any work of art, each piece is individual and necessarily exclusive. 

On account of the manner in which our furniture is made, the product of our workshop is per- 
force limited. Each object is originally designed and may be in process of making six months or even a 
year. The piece that is shown today may be sold tomorrow, and hence we advise frequent visits to 
our show rooms, in order that you may secure the particular object that belongs to you and your home. 


Our new book, “About Tobey Handmade Furniture,” will be sent on request. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 


Wabash Ave. and Washington Street 11 West 32nd Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Daniel Low ¢3Co. 
Gold and, Silversmiths 
206 F.ssexSt., Salem .Mass. 
















VY 
Christmas 
Buying. 


Any article sent safely, pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 
SOLID 14x GOLD. 
Illustrations actuadl sése. 
5529 Diamond Brooch and 
Pendant - . y 
5562 Diamond Brooch 
Pendant, thirteen 
fine diamonds + 100.00 
792 Brooch,fine am’y’ts 8.75 
t10 Brooch - ° 400 
6112 Brooch, fine baroque 
pearls, amethyst 


center - , Ges 
6113 Brooch and Chate- 
laine Pin - 3.00 
6215 Handy Pin, enam- 
eled daisies - 4.00 
7860 Daisy Pendant, fine 
baroque pearis 5 00 
8223 Scarf Pin with jade 2.35 
8227 Scarf Pin, Chinese 
jade, whole pearl 5.00 
8231 Scarf Pin, fine re- 
constructed ruby and 
whole pearl - 5.00 
9185 poms pair : 5 00 
225 Links, pair - 00 
. These two numbers . 
have stiff bars and 
bean shaped ends 
9961 Handy Pin - 1.00 
9963 Handy Pin - 1.50 
STERLING SILVER. 
IMustrations half scale. 
88 Holly Tape Needle .40 
1084 “‘ Wedding Ring” 
Roghts | - 3.9 
I o ape Measure 1.2 
m4 Nail Polisher - a 





























2415 Tea Ball - - 1.50 
4332 Nail File, finest steel .50 
30499 Hand Made Caddy 
— Re. 2.35 
87105 Horseshoe Pincushion, 
holly design ° 2.35 
88066 Hair Pin Stand d 
95073 Swastika Fob, ‘Indian 
Good Luck Charm” 2.00 


Write for our 


YEAR BOOK. 


224 pages. Filled with illus- 
trations. Diamonds, Watches, 
Gold and Silver Jewelry, Table, 
Desk and Toilet Silver. Over 
5800 articles suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts between one and five 
dollars. Our prices save money. 
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NEE? 


RAIN-COATS 
GIVE DOUBLE: SERVICE 


They are stylish coats in modish and 
novel fabrics that do not reveal their rain- 
roof character. You will be proud of a 
Kenyon Coat when it is clear, and fond of 
it when rainy 
No other garment serves so many pur- 
poses: none will so quickly win your favor 
nor prove so economical, so indispensable. 


It is reassuring to know that Kenyon 
products are made. in bright, sanitary 
factories, without sweatshop work. Until 
these had developed into the greatest 
works of their kin«dt in the world on a 
manufacturing system unknown else- 
where, such garments could not be 
produced, 


Write to us and say how much you 
: : a yo 
desire to pay for your rain-coat. We will 
send styles and samples of fabrics. 


Remember, we will see that you can 
get a Kenyon Coat wherever you live. 
C. KENYON CO., 
821 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kenreign Rain-Coats for men and Ken- 


yon Overcoats share this superiority 
atest style books now ready. 






What is more appropriate than a beautiful, sparkling Diamond! Love is the real Santa Claus, Itislove 
that brings the joys of a Christmas remembrance, and the Diamond is the true token of love. 


. . isa t and Timely Convenience to thousands. as it enables persons 
The Loftis System at Christmas Time in circumstances to make beautiful and appropriate Christmas 
Gifts, Everyone at Christmas time is anxious to give their loved ones handsome Christmas Presents, but it is not 
alwaysconvenient. THE LOFTIS SYSTEM of Credit means convenience. That is the only way in which itdiffers 
from acash transaction. There is no delay, nosecurity,no publicity. It simply means a matter of confidence and con 
venience to honorabie people. Write TODAY for our Catalogue. 










* is resplendent with th ds of beautiful Jewelry suggestions for Xmas 
Our Handsome Christmas Catalogue Gifts’ Diamond Rinzs, Pins, Brooches and Earrings, Chatelaine Watches, 
Silverware, etc., for wife, sweetheart, sister or mother. kling Diamond Studs, Searf Pins and Cuff Buttons, Watches, 
Match Safes, Fobs, ete. for husband, father or brother. ith its aid you can select in the privacy of your own home, 







for all, both old and young. a we ee have the Ty: of pending you acopy! p rite bp? O na 
. m , t rti i se! 
Do Your Christmas Shopping NoW them to you for examination and approves If satietuctory retaln ¢ 


to you for examination and approval. If satisfactory retain them, 


paying one-fifth the cost and the balance in eight equal monthly pay 
BROS. & CO. 1858 


ments If not, return tous. We take all risks and pay all express 
ample time to inspect the goods. Write Teday for Catalogue. 


Diamond Cutters, Watchmakers, Jewelers 
Dept. 1 113, 92 to 98 State St, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. $. A. 
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An Achievement 
in Writing Paper 
Making Which all 
Women of Taste 
Will Appreciate 


Eaton’; Hor-Pressep Vetrvn 


For the first time in the history of paper making we are able to announce a hot-pressed writing 
paper at a price which makes it available for correspondence use. 

Heretofore hot-pressed paper has been used exclusively as a drawing paper by artists. The 
expense incident to producing it—a long, tedious method by which the finest quality of paper was 
pressed, sheet by sheet, between hot plates—has precluded its use for correspondence. 

Our process is an adaptation of this famous old hot-pressed method. It produces the same results 
and yet puts the price within the reach of all. In Eaton's Hot-Pressed Vellum you get not only a per- 
fect writing surface, but also an effect that is at once refined, dainty and distinctive. 

Good form in letter writing demands the use of the most fashionable papers. Eaton's Hot-Pressed 
Vellum and its rougher companion—Eaton’s Cold-Pressed Linen—are the newest as well as the most 
correct styles in writing papers. 


















Tg tas nO. Every woman who wishes to see this newest style in writing paper and cannot yet secure it easily 
“7? — from her own stationer, may send 25 cents to us and receive a sample one-half quire of either the 
“A3 Linen or the Vellum, assorted in two sizes of paper and envelopes. 


" Rika Paper Company 


Dept. 14, Pittsfield, Mass. 
On Approval, Freight Paid. 3%iu0n $1.00 site" $1.75 B22 


Sandstrom’ 


Sectional Bookcase 


Sold Direct From Factory Only 


The Lundstrom Sectional Bookcases are made for and universally 
used in the finest homes and offices in every State in the Union. These 
|) cases are not experiments, but the product of years of undivided atien- 

tion to this one line of manufacture. They are made in our own factory 
under our own patents, and the entire production is sold direct to the 
home and office. That is the reason we can yr them at such reason- 
able prices. Every book section has non-binding, d icapgrering Gace doce 
and is highly finished in Solid Oak. Tops and bases, $ 


Send for Our Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue No. 11 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y- 
Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets, 
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Directions for making above garment are in 
“Flewsher's’ Knitting and Crocheting Manual, 


Machine-made garments do not have the 
distinctive elegance nor the wearing qualities 
of those knitted or crocheted by hand. 


Every woman who knits or crochets feels 
great pride in her work—or she doesn’t. 
This depends on the yarn she has used. 


The ‘Fleisher’? Yarns have been on 
the market for many years, and their super- 
ior qualities have earned for them a national 
reputation. Throughout all the processes 
of their manufacture, special care is given so 
as to produce perfect yarns. They are the 
acknowledged standard of excellence, com- 
bining all the qualitiés required by the most 
exacting Knitter or crocheter—evenness, lofti- 
ness, elasticity. They are dyed in a full 
line of colors, from the deep, rich shades 
used for afghans, to the light, delicate tints 
for infants’ garments. 


A garment made of The “Fleisher” 
Yarns wil) stand the test of wear and wash. 


Germantown 
fesgne Worsted 
Shetland 


Spiral Yarn 
When ordering ask for “Fleisher’s” and see that 
each skein bears the trade-mark ticket. 


“PLEISHER'S KNITTING AND CROCHETING MAN- 
UAL,” mailed for twenty-four tickets from The ‘Fleisher’ 
Yarns and 5 cents for postage. It contains directions for 
making all the new style and staple garments. 


5. B. & B. W, FLEISHER 
Department “)” Philadelphia 











Knows 


The experienced 
dressmaker insists on 
getting shears with a 
positive, everlastingly 
tight joint; blades that 
meet firmly all the way 
to the tips; well ground 
edges; good steel, care- 
fully tempered. You 


will find all these 
qualities perfectly 
combined 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Shears and Scissors 


Whether you cut out a dress or snip a 
thread, you can do it better with Keen 
Kutters. No matter how little you 
pay for common shears, you pay too 
much compared with Keen Kutter 
uality at the Keen Kutter price. 

o other kind has the Keen Kutter 
double-lock nut and double-service 
quality which insure perfect satisfac- 
tion for a lifetime. 

For 37 years Keen Kutter has stood, 
also, for the very best pocket knives 
made for men and women. ‘The com- 
plete Keen Kutter line is sold under 
S] this Mark and Motto: 


“fe 
’ 












“The Recollection 
of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price 
is Forgotten.” 

Trade Mark Registered. 


If your dealer 
does not keep Keen 
Kutter goods, writeus 


Scissor Book Sent Free. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 

St. Louis and New York, 
U.S. A. 
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Wie are in any way interested in piano 
Mehould send for and read this book 


ide 'nformation for Piano Pu 









are facts of definite and positi 
every probable or possible pu 
of a piano— facts about Pia 
wis —facts about handling, shapi 


value 
chase¥ 
mate 


and paating Piano parts together — fac 
about Mnishing, proper action, tone produ 
tion af regulation, and the relations of a 
parts @ Pianos—that will thoroughly po 
you algut such matters. 
THIS BOOK IS FREE. 
We fend it post paid to any intendi 
piano muirchaser who asks for it. 


You pwe it to yourself to write for th 
book tdday. Just say in a letter, or on 
post cafd, that you would like to read t 
book, sign your name and mail it to us, a 
you wilf get the book by return mail. Addre 

THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY 


Dept. Z ____Norwalk, Ob 
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A New Calendar 
For Old Friends 


Begin now to compile it. Have it ready for 
Christma. to send to some friend somewhere 
to be a daily personal message of good-fellow- 
ship, cheer and inspiration throughout the year 
of 707 — Some one of your family away from 
home — A friend in a distant state or foreign 
land — A brother, son or friend in Army or 
Navy —A favorite Pastor, Teacher or Club 
President — A missionary or nurse on the field 
—An aged parent in the old home — A “ shut- 
in” invalid friend —A friend anywhere whose 
life you could make happier by bringing into 
it the daily personal touch of friendship. 


An ornament to any desk or wall, Fastened 
with gilded clips is a collections of sheets, one 
for every day of the year ready to receive the 
day’s message—a bit of nonsense—a word 
of wisdom —a “Kodak”—a baby’s scrawl or 
an artist’s pen picture. Opportunity for end- 
less variety. Do the whole series yourself or 
get a group of mutual friends to help. 


Regular Edition :—Handsomely illuminated 
back and set of artistically dated sheets, every- 
thing needed, with our Brochure “ Just How to 
Do It.” At your dealer's or direct from us by 
mail postpaid $1.00. 


Edition de Luxe :—Genuine Leather Back (the 
prevailing Red or Alice Blue), leaves of’ finest 
Bond paper, capitals illuminated in two colors. 
Gold-plated fasteners. Ease] back for use on desk. 
At your dealer’s or mailed direct postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, $5.00. 


FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. inc.) 
27 Cedar St., New Britain, Conn, 
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The tenderest feet 
are comfortable 


ine Red Cross Shoe 


Hundreds of | 
women, 
whose feet 
are so sen- 
sitive they 
have al- 
ways had 

to have their | 
shoes made | 
to order, are | 


os to-day wearing 

a hegre id Red Cross Shoes. | 
The sole of the! | 
1) Red Cross Shoe is of regular walking thickness ; | 
it supports and protects the foot, but it is fexible—| | 
you can bend it double when new. 
























The Red Cross Shoe entirely prevents the| | 

| burning, smarting and aching caused by stiff soles. | | 

It does away with the evils of thin soles, and| | 

it makes your feet /ook so well. | 
The heel of the Red Cross, with stitched top, | 

made of the same specially prepared leather as | | 

the sole, takes the jar off the spine. 

| Write for our free book «* Women To-day ’’ 

jit shows the value of foot comfort to health, 


The Red Cross 
ts made in 
all styles 


all leathers 


| 



















| 


No. 76—Red Cross Glazed Kid 
Blucher, Patent Tip, $4.00 
Insist on seeing this trade-mark with the 
> name Krohn, Fechheimer G Co. stamped | 
wa on the sole; if you DON’T SEE IT,| | 
=) DON’T BUY. Imitations have neither | 
the comfort, style nor WEARING| 
QUALITIES of the genuine. If sone | 
dealer hasn’t the Red Cross, write us and we will give you 
the name of one who has, or supply you direct, fit guaran- 
teed. High Shoes, $4 and $3 50; Oxfords, $3.50 and $3. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


824-834 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati. 














STORK 


(TRADE MARK) 


ABSORBENT 


DIAPERS 


Made as they should be—made to 
fit baby. Do not slip down about the 
hips. Only one thickness about the 
waist, no overheating. One thickness 
between the limbs, no tendency to make 
baby bow-legged 

Light weight. Comfortable. Healthful 
Absorbent where they should be. 

Cut in triangular shape. Made of soft 
cotton cloth, specially woven, with an ab- 
sorbent pad in the centre of ‘cotton 
plush” 4 inch thick. 

Ready to put on baby. Greatly lessen 
the amount of washing, save all folding— 
they help you 

Sold in antiseptically sealed boxes con- 
taining 4 doz. diapers. Small size, 75c. 
= box; Medium Size, goc. per box; 

arge Size, $1.00 per box. 


Be sure to get STORK Absorbent 
Diapers for baby! 


Ask your dealer—if he hasn't them, write to us. 


FREE A Baby Wash Cloth with a centre of 
“Cotton Plush” as a useful sample 
of the Diaper fabric. 


THE STORK COMPANY 
Department 34-N Boston, Mass. 


Also manufacturers of STORK Sheeting and Baby Garments 
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Cedar Lined 7 
Wardrobe Couches 


EE I NE Ty 

















pe Or aR Om EERE Oe rr ee pee 
7 - a ’ ree — 


For Living Room, Den, Hail, Library and Chamber 


The most comfortable as weil as most durable 
couches made for the money,. All styles; uphol- 
stered in leather, fabrikoid, or choice of cloth. 


Besides, it is a real ~ , 
4 9 (i 





SELF-OPENING COUCH 


Fitted with Seng 
Pat. Top-Lift. 


Opens without moving 
away from the wall. 


A MOTH-PROOP CHEST These couches are lined 


with fragrant Red Cedar, 


have a dust-proof bottom, and afford just the place for the new Window Shade Material 


safely storing furs, dresses or coats without folding. 


, ’ * 
Send for free Couch Booklet “B” {Ilustrating many hana. | | (@ hat won’t crack, won't wrinkle 
some styles. One of our dealers will deliver any couch at 
our price and save you all trouble and risk of damage. 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 


World’s Largest Makers of Box Couches. : 














Brenlin is the greatest improvement in any 
article of house furnishing in recent years. It 
is a new window shade material that wears 
without change. 


IMPERIAL Other opaque shades crack because they 

are made of muslin filled with chalk ; Holland 

| shades wrinkle and fade and do not keep out 
the light because they have no ‘‘body.’’ 


Brenlin is a supple, natural cloth, without 
filling of any kind, yet it hangs straight and 
smooth without a wrinkle, It won’t fade, 
water won’t spot it. And you can regulate 
the light with Brenlin just as desired —soften 
or shut it out completely. 














In white, ecru, cream, etc.; Brenlin gives 
a rich, even, mellow light; in green and dark 
colors it is absolutely opaque, It is made in 
all colors. 


Don’t be deceived 





by shades that look like Brenlin when new. If you don’t 
: ‘ : : th Brenlin ey :¢ ta¢ in th i 
: It is well worth your time to sit cailieched fee dle RREN Li Nj of aay wae 
| down and write us for the of the cloth, don’t buy. 
a. aL? por sney Brenlin costs more than other opaque shades; it is 
. : : é the cheapest in the end. 
. The beauty of these rugs is hardly less than that of the genuine 


Oriental rugs which they so successfully copy. Their wearing quali- If your dealer hasn't Brenlin, send us his name and 


ties are just double those of a carpet at equal cost. we shall supply you, either through him or direct, 
As an admirer of beautiful things, and as a careful housekeeper, you & 

should be thoroughly familiar with the finest rug woven in America. Write to-day for free samples and colors and our 
The mary: ~ al is made in all sizes from 18 in , 36 in. to 12 . x18 Rose book *“*The Treatment of Windows,”’ full of 
»sts about half the worth it gives service Seamless, pure wool, reversible. | * * . * 

L. S. R. oadianesk eae 4 the aus a asst ct its genuineness. Write for practical suggestions on window decoration. 

booklet “ART and UTILITY.” 

F< ™ Cuas. W. Breneman & Co, 

W. & J. SLOANE—F€st. 1843 






2046-2056 Reading Road, Cincinnati, 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


886 Broadway, New York 
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Petticoats Silk 


Their dainty lustre, their deli- 
cate rustle, their captivating 
“swish,” make ready-to-wear 
pewrcams of Heatherbloom Taf- 

eta all the vogue in place of 
genuine silk. This fine new 
fabric does not contain a single 
thread of silk, which makes it 
proofagainstsplitting and crack- 
ing. Will outwear the dress. 

Heatherbloom Petticoats are accepted by 
fashion for any occasion—for any style or 
season. “They deceive the most careful 
observer,” says Mrs. Osborn, New York's 
famous dressmaking authority, who unre- 
servedly endorses Heatherbloom. 


The Petticoats come in 50 shades. 
upward at ready-to-wear departments. 


in waistband. 
By the piece Heatherbloom Taffeta is obtainable 
in 150 shades atalllining counters. This season's 
oods far surpass those ever before offered, the 
mproved fabric being immeasurably superior to 
for all linings, drop skirts, underslips, ctc. 
36 in. wide, 35c. a yard. 

Be sure find the trade-mark on 

selvage every yard. 
If you have difficulty in securing cither, send 


* moncy order and we will sce that you are supplied 


atonce. Write for samples and beautiful booklet 
written by Mrs. Osborn, 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, New York City 


Makers of Textiles—Lucenta Satin, 
Paisley Ponca e, Sakana Satine, Rusiline. 
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rErer Corset Covers 


Thi 


a 
e 
: 





Is authority for all kinds of Art Needlework, 
Crochet, Knitting, Lace for Costumes, Lin- 
gerie, and Home Decoration; also China, Oil, 
and Water Color Painting. It illustrates and 
gives directions for the new and popular fads 
in Embroidery; for the latest ideas and designs 
for Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, Waists, 
Gowns, Stocks, Hats, and Dress Garniture ; 
for Centrepieces, Doilies, Table Covers, Sofa 
Pillows, and all kinds of Wearing Apparel 
and House Decoration. Subscription price, 50c. 
If You Subscribe Now © »cfore January 1, we 
will send you the Sep 
tember, October and. November issues for 1906 FREE, and 
mark your subscription paid to December, 1907. The October 
and November issues will contain designs and instructions 
for making Christmas novelties. 
v nonths’ subscrip 

Special Offer We jill sive 15 moms, subscription 
stated above, and this handsome corset-cover design stamped 


on Victoria Lawn, with two skeins of white embroidery floss 
for working, ALL. FOR ONE DOLLAR, postpaid; or we 





will give perforated pattern of corset-cover and box of 
Stamping paste, with full directions for stamping, and ie 
months subscription to THE MODEKN PRISCILLA, FO 


ONLY 65 CENTS, postpaid. 
Price of Corset-cover Alone stamped on Vic- 


toria Lawn. 50 
cents; two skeins of white embroidery floss, 10 cents; four 
yards of Val. edging and 2% yards of beading for trim- 
ming, 60 cents; perforated pattern of corset-cover and box 
of ne paste, with full directions for stamping, only 
25 cents. rder now—our goods will please you 





Sample Copy of The Priscilla sent for four cent«. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
221 E2, Columbus Ave., Boston. Mass. 


DN PRISCILLA 


¢ 
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Flannel Waists 


at «The Linen Store.’’ 


Estab. half a century 


This season for our exclusive 

Se waist models we are using 
Aeguieres Trae Mark “\Jivella,” Scotch and German 
Flannels. Owing to the light weight of 
“Viyella” and the fact that it will wash with- 
out shrinking, we believe it is especially 


adapted for Ladies’ Waists, and we recom- 
mend it unqualifiedly. 


Our new models are very attractive and stylish, and 
include striped Scotch Flannel at $5.00; “ Viyella” Flannel 
Waists in all the fashionable plain shades and in plaided 
and striped designs at $6.00, and some German Novelty 
Flannels in stripes at $7.50 and .$8.50 each. 

In addition to the above we show Plaided Silk Waists 
at $10.00 and $15.00; Black Taffeta and White Messaline 
Waists at $10.00; Fancy Black Silk Waists at $6.75 to 
$13.75; White Lace Waists at $8.00 to $37.00, and French 
Hand Embroidered Lingerie Waists at from $10.50 to $75.00. 


Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 14 West 23d St., N.Y. meee re 


Made in plain colors—fiannels only. 


Read The Call of the Blood| PLAYS jifvitonecmses 


T. S. DENISON, Pub. Dept. 31, Chicago, 


A HARD PULL 


but Belding’s silk Thread won’t break. 
Used by leading Manufacturers and Millions ot 
of Satisfied Housewives and Dressmakers » AF my 


because of its strength and gor 


smoothness. 














‘ 
Our Quarterly Fashion Sheet, Showing correct Paris Fall and Winter 
designs, 1906, sent upon request. Also one complete pattern and lesson 
how to make garment free for five empty Belting spools or twelve em- 
e 


broidery tags and four cents in stamps or coin to pay postage. se cones are strictly 
new and worth $2.50 and up; they will please you. rite to-day. Dept. D. 


BELDING BROS. & CO., Silk Mfrs., 526-528 Broadway, New York City 
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COFF’S 


ev8VET7, 










(U.S. Pat. April 26, 1904 
Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office) 





As seen under 
the mag- 
nifying 

glass 


Ghe 
PERFECT 
SKIRT 2": 
BRAID “= 


Thin 


Thiek where the wear comes 


The Braid for a 
Pleated Skirt 


CURVETTE’S peculiar construc- 
tion adapts itself to the natural curve 
of the skirt. Soft and pliable, it does 
not abrase the shoes. If CURVETTE 
puckers, shrinks, fades, or does not outlast 
the skirt, we will replace it. Should your 
dealer not carry CURVETTE, send us his name and 5c. 
for each yard you require, with sample shade for matching. 


THE ° « CO. 
314 Mercer St., New York City 











Your Children Should @ 


Have Healthful Sleep 


There is nothing so essential to the well-being 
of your little ones as healthful sleep. Exposure 
to changes in temperature, drafts or dampness 
lue to throwing off covers causes much serious 
illness. You will be spared many anxious hous, 
sleepless nights and expensive doctors’ bills, 
your little ones will have healthful sleep, be 
stronger and happier, if you clothe them in 


Dr. Denton’s 
Sleeping 
Garment 


of Perfect Healthful 
od.” 








“ The 


Guarantee 
é 


Sleep 


CAtldA 


The only perfectly hygienic, serviceable, 
comfortable sleeping protection for children. 
It is knitted of merino wool, undyed, soft, light 
but durable, with nothing to irritate the most 
tender skin. Its even warmth and excellent 
absorptive qualities, with moccasins for the feet and cuffs for the 
hands, insure perfect protection against dampness, moisture and cold. 
Allows perfect freedom of movement. 

Our garment is made for children up to 
opening in front, or in back with drop seat. 
—prices so cents to $1.10, according to size and pattern. Our red star 
trade-mark fastened to top button of each garment Purchase of 
your dealer. If he will not supply you, send his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. 

Be sure to write for imteresting 20-page booklet by Dr. Mary Wood 
Alien, entitled “ Healthful Sleep for Children.” It is full of valuable 
hints and ideas for mothers. and is sent FREE for pos dealer's 
name. Also contains complete description and prices of all our gar- 
ments. Mention Edition D 11. 


Michigan Central Woolen Co. 
134 Clark Street, Centreville, Mich. 





ro years of age, with 
Lengths 24 to 44 inches 
















Give Us 
Your 
Dealer’s 
Name. 


We Will 
Do The Rest. 


KING, 
BRINSMADE 
MERCANTILE 
COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


= 


- Corticelli. Silk 


| It is true economy to buy silk you can depend upon. 
No silk is so strong, even, smooth, and perfect in finish 
as the celebrated Corticelli, manufactured in the largest 


silk thread works in the world. Made in all sizes and 
colors for sewing, stitching, crocheting, and art needle- 
| work. Ask for the “ Kitten Silk.” 


| Your Dressmaker Should Use It. | 


Your new dress will wear longer and give greater 
satisfaction if good strong silk like Corticelli is used | 
in the making. As Corticelli costs you no more than 
poor silk, why not ask your dressmaker to use it for | 
all YOUR work ? 


F A cute Corticelli Kitten Desk Calendar 
Tée¢ mailed free to every one who will send 4c, 
for our booklet entitled “ Pretty Things for | 
Holiday Gifts,” telling how to make many pretty Nov- 
elties, Doilies, and Centerpieces. It will help you plan | 
your Christmas Gifts. Send 4c. to-day. Address 
Corticelli Silk Mills, 19 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 

















——— 








,~ 
? Patented Nov. 27, 1900 
“NOVENT” 
The New Glove-Fitting 
| Petticoat of Fashion 


bY pms. scarcely think it possible a mere 

petticoat could work such a change in a 
woman’s figure or the fit of her gown. It reduces 
the waist line, moulds the form into graceful 


: curves, giving fashion’s slender bell-shaped 
! figdre. Hundreds of fashionable dress-makers 
| will fit over no other petticoat—and it means even 


more to the woman who makes her own clothes. 
Actually fits like a glove, yet permits perfect 
} freedom of motion. Light-weight Jersey fabric 
top, elastic waist-band, deep flaring flounce. 
Made without vent or buttons, tapes or hooks 
and eyes. Besides, it is the richest and hand- 
somest petticoat you ever saw for the money. 
The lower part is of handsome taffeta silk or 
rustling taffena; made luxuriously full, with 
wide sweep at the bottom. Fashioned in various 
styles ; some with pin tucks and sectional ruffles, 
' others accordion pleated with air cording, deep 
underlay and dust ruffle. The book tells all 
about them 
) If your dealer hasn’t the Novent in stock it will 


be sent anywhere post-paid for $3 (with flounce 
of black rustling Taffena); Silk flounce $5. 


State size of waist and length. Important that you 
have Novent before your next fitting. You can know 
all about it quickly if you 


| Send To-day for Our Free Petticoat Book 


with illustrations, detailed descriptions and prices. 


Greenwald Bros., 328 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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Hat 


Smart simplicity is 
the key-note of the 
Knox Hat for shop- 
ping and other “tailor- 
made” occasion. A 


KNOX 


HAT 


is not only the standard of 
fashion but, being made of 
the finest ma- 
terials, is as 
fresh at the 
end as at the 
beginning of 
the season. 


The Shopping 








HARPER 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, 








HANDKERCHIEFS 
for CHRISTMAS 


Dainty Handkerchiefs 
always acceptable Christmas 
gifts. We are direct importers 
and can supply the handsom- 
est styles and best qualities at 
lowest prices. In our special 
catalogue, mailed free on 
request, are shown Ladies’ 
Handkerchiefs ranging in price 
from 10 cents to $1.00 euch. 

Special Offer —Six fine 
Swiss embroidered handker- 
chiefs, assorted or all alike, 
new and handsome patterns in 
fancy box for Christmas giv- 
ing, sent, postage prepaid, to 
any address, on receipt of 
$1.00. Money back if you 
want it. Write for catalogue. 


PARDRIDGE @ BLACKWELL 
Dept. C Detroit, Mich, 


are 


| 














‘* Brayburn Z 


You can now iy “ Brayburn ” Irish 
cent of the usual middlemen’s profit. 
“old process” linens—absolutely pur 


0 As assortment « 


6 for $1.50 
Art Catalogue Free ; 


ree, a copy 
lished. Ilustrates the “ 


Brayburn " line 
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Lunch Cloths, etc. Secure one now and make your selections for Christmas gifts. 
| Or request for free Catalogue to our American office, 303 Ferguson Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Mass. 





| PA RKER’S Arctic S Socks 


—— Healthful for bed-cham ber, bath 7 sick- 
room. Worn in rubber boots, absorbs per- 
— Made of knitted’ fabric, linea 

, with soft white wool fleece. Sold 

/ y im ali sizes by dealers or by 

mail,25c a pair. Parker pow 

postage. Catalogue free 
Look for F er’s name in every pair. 
J.H. Parker, Dept. 71, 25 James St., Maiden, Mass. 


‘LADIES 
















You can do all your shopping in 
New York City, without charge, by 
addressing Mrs. Henry J. HAL, 


| Room 205, 78 Broad Street, New York City, U.S.A. Sam- 
| ples matched, zoods of all descriptions bought and shipped 


direct. w rite for circular. 


Any Woman Can Make $35 a Week 


selling Crescent Custom-made goods. 
We make non-breakable Corsets, per- 
fect-fitting Petticoats, and stylish Dress 
skirts, 15 years’ experience back of every 
= garment. We-give you exclusive 

i territory and protect you. Write to 
us for samples and full particulars — Free 


THE CRESCENT WORKS 
820.828 Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 










Irish Linens by Mail 


Linens direct from our American office without paying one 
This means not only a saving of money, but assures genuine 
e, no admixture of cotton in them—and new, handsome and 


exclusive designs that cannot be duplicated in retail stores even at higher prices. 


SPECIAL IN CHRISTMAS 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


of six beautiful patterns in Ladies’ Linen Embroidered Hand 


kerchiefs, fine sheer quality, in dainty box, postpaid to any address upon receipt 
of $1.50. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


—Your name and address on a postal will bring by return mail, absolutely 


of the finest and most comprehensive Linen Catalogue ever pub- 
of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Handkerchiefs, Table Cloths, Napkins, 
Send Handkerchief orders 


ST LINEN MAN’F’G CO. 














